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qq THE GENIUS OF THE SCOTS MAGAZINE TO THE READER.* | 


{Tue following address was found upon our Editorial table a few mornings ago, to 

our no small astonishment. How it came there we presume not to say; but four 

sheets of superfine foolscap, upon which we had meditated to write a very interest- 

ing Essay, were all used up, and our writing-materials and. papers tossed about, in 

violation of the methodical arrangement of the preceding evening. Whether we wrote 

it ourselves in a dream, (for more wonderful things have happened,) we are yet in 

doubt. The old and cramp hand, however, seems against this conjecture, and we are 

certain that we did not exceed our usual modicum of evening potation. Moreover, 

. old Janet, when she opened our window-shutters in the morning, perceived nothing 
uncommon in our dormitory ; our wig hung in its accustomed place,—our spectacles 4 
lay extended upon the open pages of Kenilworth,—and our nightcap and nasal pro. \ 
minence peeped above the bed-clothes as usual. Furthermore, we are assured, (if the I 
idea of personal identity be not totally lost in sleep,) that we as soundly in ) 

our ‘* cloud-capt” garret in James’s Court, as we should have done in the sleeping- 

chamber of Amy Robsart, yea even though herself were present. But there are yet 


4 many things in earth ‘* which are not dreamt of” in our modern systems of philoso- 


phy. ] 


I nave hitherto held communica- 
tion with the public through my Edi- 
tors, but I now claim the privilege of 
speaking for myself.i—Appearing in 
the world in an age when the man- 


* The existence of good and evil Genii, 
though some individuals have been so ill- 
advised as to doubt upon the subject, rests 
upon pretty satisfactory authority. But 
all these sceptical doubts are now removed, 
and the thing made as certain as a mathe- 
matical demonstration, by the present ad- 
dress. The curious reader may consult 
upon this subject the learned treatise of 
Rembert Teufelschneidern, De Exist. oa. 
rit. 2 tom. folio, Antwerp, 1631 ;—Von 
Doubterbilden, Die Meermadchen, Holm. 
1654 ;—ILa Sueur sur Jes Existences Spi- 


rituelles, Par. 1589, 4to, a very rare and - 


interesting work ;—the article Sylphe, in 
the Encyclopedic ;—and among our own 
writers, Joannes Goblinus de Mund. In- 
visib. Oxford. 1593, a book of excessive 
rarity ;—The Beliefe in Feyries Investigat- 
ed, by Mr Andrew Feedum; Parnell’s 
Hermit, and Ambrose’s works, passin.— 
MARTINUS SCRIBLERUS. 


ners and the tastes of the people were 
very different from what they are at 
present, itis not to be wondered at 
that I am slow in adopting fashions 
so distant from those of my youth, or 
of speaking in language so far remov- 
ed from that of my early days. How- 
ever, if Ido not walk so steadily at 
eighty as I did at twenty-five,—and 
if my dandy dress sits rather more 
awkwardly upon me than upon those 
who have learnt from infancy to wear 
it, I feel assured that my stamina 
are as strong, and that the fluid of 
life dances as gaily through my veins 
now, as it did at any period of my 
existence. 

Some of my readers of the present 
day affect to despise me as an anti- 
quated prosing old fool, incapable of 
saying any thing to amuse, and, in 
spite of my mature age, unfit to com- 
municate, in readable terms, the re- 
sult of my long intercourse with the 
world. ‘Vo those who think s6, I beg 
to say, that they most assuredly 
do not read me carefully, or they 
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would soon be undeceived. I do not 
hold myself accountable, indeed, for 
all that my various Editors, good easy 
men, put down in my pages,—and of- 
ten regret, as much as my subscribers, 
that a great deal is inserted in my 
sheets, which I should blush, if the 


colour of my cover tted, for hav- 
ing ublished,--and which I should gr 


not have been to have been 
whipped for, had I written. But a- 
mong this load of vapid essays and 


— — many gems are to be P 


ound, which redeem .my character 
from the unfounded —- of hope- 
less and persevering stupidity. 

When I was a Sebedieny for there 
are male:and female Magazines,) I 
recollect the esteem in which I was 
held by all the thinking and respecta- 
ble‘classes in Edinburgh. I was wel- 
comed in every company, and my 
monthly visits, even at the houses of 
the great, were uncommonly well re- 
ceived. When I hazarded a joke, 
(for I once was fond of joking, though 
my Editors have long since moulded 
the muscles of my a'most 
impertarbable gravity, ave seen 
honest David Hume, worthy man, 
begin the laugh before he 
ed half the ge which contained 
the jest: so well did he understand 
how I was to conclude the paragraph, 
that one might almost say he had 
written it himself. Then Adam Smith, 
with whom I long lived in habitsof the 
utmost intimacy, would send for me 
half a dozen. times to the publish- 
ers, when I was beyond timne 
of my usual appearance, and would 
often postpone his more important 
studies for the pleasure. of ing 
my pages, which, mayhap, though I 
must not reveal secrets, wefe pa 
his own. Principal Robertson,. too, 
who was my much esteemed friend, 
often sat up with me in consultation 
for hours after the family had retired 
to rest, and with placid countenance 
and looks of benignity, partook with 
me of the “ feast of reason and 
the flow of soul.” The venerable 
Blair, Drs Black, Hutton, Gregory, 
and Cullen, always professed.e st 
attachment to me ; and were I vain, I 
night boast of the assistanee they de- 
rived from me in their researches, and 
point out in return what they permit- 
ted me to publish anonymously fer 
the. information of the world. | But 


perus- Pp 


Feb. 
better or not I will not presume to 
say ; but I may be allowed to mention, 


that there was scarcely a character 


of celebrity in Scotland during the last 
century who was not among my con- 
tributors,—and scarcely one who did 
not feel his respect for himself increa- 
sed, by my friendly notices of his pro- 
ess and his fame. \ 

But the reader may say, ** What is 
all this to the present purpose? Why 
don’t you accommodate yourself to the 
revailing taste; and, in place of build- 
ing your reputation on connections 
long since dissolved, why do not you 
show yourself in colours worthy of the 
friend of Hume, Smith, and Robert- 
son, and at least equal to your young- 
er contemporaries ?” 

Gentle Reader, I could scarcely com- 
prise a detailed answer to these que- 
ries in less than halfa volume. Suf- 
fice it to say, that sorrow for the loss 
of my early supporters—an ill-assort- 
ed marriage which was propounded to — 
me by the Edinburgh Magazine, and 
too easily gone into on my part, at- 
tracted, I am sorry to say, more by 
the pictures which decorated my fair — 
partner, than by more solid accom- 
lishments—editors who did not fall 
into my humour, or that of the pub- 
lic—and a numerous family, * ce 
been the chief causes of my declen- 
sion, if decline is at all perceptible in 
my pages. My partner, too, assum- 
ing more than becomes her the privi- 
leges of a wife, may have been one 
cause of my not appearing as I ought, 
and of.my,sometimes dozing in, my 
elbow chair, trusting to her arrange- 
ments, when I should have been 


* My descendants have been. very nu- 
merous. Before my marriage, (with shame 
I write it,) I had a pretty family for my 
time. The Edinburgh Weekly Magazi 
the eldest, cied-of a decline, as it is 
in Scotland ; the Edinburgh Magazine and 
Review expired of plethora, as the Doctors 
called it ;—others dropt in early age sand 
in a short time I was left-alone. My pre- 
sent family, comprising the Farmer’s Ma- 


on the Edinburgh Review, andthe 


Journal, are thriving . men, 


attributed to the Scots; and there are 
others, besides, who are still of tender age, 
but who, I am sorry to say, do not always 

them, in particular, a sad wayward 
bairn,—but. 1 will net trouble the world 
with my domestic grievances... 
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1921.] 
thinking and acting for myself. My 
thing of this without. further com- 
ment. My only regret is, that F had 
the weakness to consent, in a momen: 
of foolish fondness, (which my Zerale 
readers will easily pardon me oth 
Jet her put her family name, which is 
but of yesterday im ‘comparison of 
mine, before my known and recog- 
nized patronymic. My change from 
the true blue coat of my native land, 
to the exotic yellow of another 
country, may be forgiven, as a par- 
donable compliance with modern 
taste; and as I judge no man by the 
colour or cut of his coat, I beg the 
same indulgence from my readers in 
behalf of myself. 
Reader, It is a maxim of State, that 
the King can do no wrong, and that 
all the responsibility of actions per- 
formed in his name rests with his ad< 
visers. What is good in state policy, 
is not the reverse when applied to li- 
terature,—and the same maxim holds 
with regard to the Scots Magazine. 
If it be silly—or dull—or trifling— 
or all of these put together, (which I 


am assured must sometimes happen,) — 
‘Council, have eonferred the freedom 


be so good as place its inanity to the 
debit of the Editor for the time be- 
ing,—and let him answer to his con- 


-sctence and to you for filling my 


pages with what is useless and in- 
significant, when it is perfectly well 
known I am able to be the bearer of 
all that is pleasing and instructive. 
Let him be aware, besides, that 
my irritated shade yas haunt his 
troubled imagination dreams ,— 
gore him with the extended horn of 
my native supporters,—or lacerate his 


beard with the spines of my national - 


thistle, if he ever. presume to violate 
in my pages the respect due to the mo- 
gg religion of my country, or to 
the feelings and reputation of its in- 
habitants." 
One thing I take much credit for, 


-and that is, recording those daily oe- 


currences, which, were it not for me, 
be be talked of for a meerents and 
en forgotten for ever. If a ferry- 
boat, in fit of ill-humour, chose 
drown its unsuspecti ngers— 
a bank of earth’ or 
to fall down upon a poor workman 


Alluding, I conjecture, to the armorial 


J . 
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whom +* ‘sund cutting ‘its sides too 
rude’y—-if the Evil One took it into 


Wis head to stifle a few colliers in a 


“ame for his amusemeut,+—I never 
failed to chronicle the melancholy oc 
currences, and moralize in a becom- 
ing manner upon the shortness of life, 
and the uncertainty of all below the 
sun. 

I am almost the only memorial (ex- 
cept a few scattered grave-stones in 
the church-yards) of the departed wor- 
thies of Scotland ; and the births, the 
advancements, the actions, great and 
small, of all the burghers of this an- 
cient city, are narrated in my pages 
with a minuteness and approbation of 
their conduct, which, if | had appear- 
ed in propria persona, might have 
been the occasion of my being’ pre+ 
sented with the freedom of my native 
city. Indeed, I marvel much, that I 
have not yet had the honour to insert 
a paragraph recording my citizenship, 
in terms which should be more ho- 


nourable to the givers than to the re~ _ 
‘ceiver. I despair not, however, soon 


to have the pleasure of inserting some~ 
to the following effect: The 
Lord Provost, Magistrates, and Town- 


of Edinburgh in a gold box, of curious 
workmanship, upon the Scots Maga- 


-zine, for its faithful record of the rise 


and progress of this ancient city.”— 
But a word is enough, philosophers 


-say, to the wise ;—the thing, perhaps,’ 
“never yet entered the head of a dea- 
‘con, even at the conelusion of a city 


feast ;—though I feel assured, now I 


‘have mentioned the circumstance, my 


** blushing honours” will not be long 
withheld. - 


Of how many worthy magistrates, 
-learned doctors, grave and reverend 


clergymen, and reputable citizens, 
whose fame but for me would never 


have extended beyond the walls of 


Auld Reekie, have I not noticed the. 
commencement of life and its close! 


How many masters and misses have I 


married, before the present genera- 
tion of masters and misses were dreamt 
of, let my annual indexes testify. Of 


“how many hundreds) of warriors, 


whose names were never heard of be- 


-yond the muster-roll of their regi- 


“w+ These’ and similar accidents, as they 


ae calledin ‘vulgar speech,'may be com’ 


sidered’ a8. palpable instances: of: the: 
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ments, have I not narrated the ex- 
ploits, and praised, with the partiality 
of my country, in terms which have 
almost exhausted the capabilities of 
the English language, and which have 
become models for all future writers ! 
—Whiat grateful support do not I de- 
serve from their posterity, for keeping 
fn eternal remembrance the worth of 
characters which the world 
hath gone on without them, it seem- 
eth) I recorded as people of whom we 
—should “ never see the like again !” 
‘And, above all, what a triumph is it 
to the friends of religion, in spite of 
the reputed profligacy of the age, to 
find that my obituary is still filled 
with notices of the best of husbands 
and wives—the most exemplary pa- 
xepts—the most dutiful children—and 


the most devout and sincere Christ- 
jans ! 


Another thing I take particular me- 
rit for, and which is the more due to 
me, as it is, in general, so difficult to 
uphold in these times, and that is, my 
strict impartiality in polities. Iam nei- 
ther Whig nor Tory, in the modern ac- 
ceptation of the words, aud am equally 
ready to chronicle the merits or thede- 
merits of either party. Though some- 
times alittle biassed by my editors for 
the time being, I have hitherto squared 
my principles to a strict neutrality, 
and preserved my integrity in spite of 


the ions and dinners of the one 


side or the other. It is chiefly through 
amy means, I have the vayity to pre- 
snme, that difference of opinion in 
Edinburgh has never been carried be- 
yond the bounds of polite discussion ; 
znd though, lately, she more eager of 


both parties seemed to stretch a little 


_ to digest their opinions with their beef . 


beyond this prescribed limit, which oc- 
casioned a few ungenerous pasquinades, 
yet 1 was happy to record, that, on 
the sclf same day, both parties agreed 


and mutton, mollity their asperit 
over a bottle of wine. The 


_ now, after the question has been fairly 


wis 


gener opinion respecting the. 


eaten and drunken, of who are right | 


fore ory end solution, 
anore easy ution 
werits of the. elinners and. the 
quality of the wine, “May all our 
politica diffbrences have a similar ter- 
‘maindiion says.Charles;Oman ;* and 


[eb. 
so say Messrs Cockburn and Steven. 
son of the Royal Hotel. — 
_ This leads me to notice one very 
change in Manners which 
ve observed in my time. Read the 
Scots Magazine for the first forty years 
from its commencement, and you will 
find that public business could be con- 
ducted in a yery suitable and becom. 
ing manner without eating and drink- 
ing,—and public works be pro 
jected and carried on, and charities 
founded and endowed, without the aid 
of knives and forks or wine-glasses. 
Writers on pathology, I am aware, 
have often pointed out the intimate 
connection between the stomach and 
the brain—between the magazine for 
our food and the repository of our 
thinking apparatus—and it is from the 
knowledge of this fact, I presume, that 
the present practice has arisen, and that 
toitall the modern improvementsin this 
city haveowed theirrise. With whatpa- 
trietism one enters into the conception 


and execution of publie works when 


the beldy is full, our empty-stamached 
ancestors could no conception ; 
and it is really wonderful, when the 


matter is candidly considered, how | 


they could have proceeded so far as 
they have done, either in civilization 
-or government, without the knowledge 
of this vivifying principle. I am in- 
clined to believe, however, that among 
the rulers of the country it has been 
no secret ; indeed, it is pretty certain, 
that, from the earliest times, city cor- 
porations have been in the unreserved 
practice of using this stimulus ; and 
-even in this yery city, till lately, if I be 
not misinformed, a poor unhappy cri- 
minal could not be executed without 
the necessary formality of a, dinner, 
called, from that. circumstance, the 
dead check. 1t would say very little, 
truly, for ene now-a-days, whatever 
could not display his patriotism or his 
charity by without fear of 
- Consequences, the bawfs and the mou- 


the Fox in speeches and sobriety. par- 
tics must agree, that the latter had the e 
vantage in meeting under auspices 

_ 4 meaneth a refection, and’ was ge- 
“nerally taken im ‘a public refectory or ta- 


“Vern.—Honest old “Daniel “an im- 


‘cotnparative amerit af the xival dinnersis—» diane We 


Dever see beef-steaks again 


-Jithat ae: Pidé extolled im songs-and. wine, like those prepared, by. thy AanGORIB. 
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toas of his native cotintry, and demon- 
strating. his claims to public spirit by 
eating like an aldérmian and drinking 
like a hon vivant. Every body of men, 
from the corporation of cordiners to 
the cabinet council—every club of stu- 
derits—every class of boys—must have 
their maws well filled before they can 
venture to discuss the political, the 
corporation, or the literary subjects of 
their respective associations—so that 
what was formerly confitied to the few 
who could eat with impunity from the 
civic purse, is now diffused over all the 
classes of this eating and drinking ge- 
neration. 

Another change of manners which 
has struck me most forcibly, is the 
marvellous extent of accommodation 
required by the present inhabitants of 
Edinburgh, compared to what their 
forefathers enjoyed. In travelling up 
the scale-stairs of the Old Town fifty 
years ago, I have visited, pérhaps, 
twelve families of the first respectabi- 
lity in what is here called a land— 
twa doors on every landing-place, and 
the house at Teast six stories in heighth. 
The descendants of these very people, 
without being mtich richer, and not at 
all more respectable, now occupy, in 
place of an area a few yards square, 
the whole extent of a street, without— 


-— Fare thee well at once ! 
The glow-worm shows the matin to be near, 
And ’gins to pale his ineffectual fira— 
Adieu, adieu, adieu !—Remember me! 


ADDITIONAL REMARKS ON KENIL=- 
WORTH, IN A LETTER FROM THE 
COUNTRY. . 


MB EDITOR, 
Tuis invasion on the English ter- 
ritory seems, in the genetal opinion, 
{1 can speak for the eountry—you 
avegiven thesentimentsof the town,) 


to be a very successful one. It ap- 
pears very likely thet the writer of 


this work is a berderer. An author. 


who has a name, arid that no obseure 
one, has told us; that in the latter 
the Federal union, these 
warlike neighbours began to grow so 
familiar with each other, that, except 
in times of ral national hostility, 
they ifitimacies and intervi~ 
sited. Qur netoribus nationality made 
us willing the talents of 
our invisible friend, that we were but 


half pleased at finding him like the 
iby borderers above said, on dif- 
rent occasions, give tokens of—what 
shall we call it >—a want of that indig- 
nant that rekindles in eve 
Scottish breast when the wrongs 
Woes of our country form the subject 
of nartative or song. We are well 
content to love our southern neigh~ 
urs as ourselves, now that they reeog- 
ise us not merely as fellow-subjects, 
but as a people worthy of being asso- 
ciated with the first of humankind. 
Or, to borrow the words of a truly 
Scottish poet, 
A nation famed for song and beauty’s 
charms, 
Inflexible in faith, invincible in arms. 


All this is as it ought to be ; but when 
we travel back into Scottish history, 
and kmdle our recollections with 
Oppression’s woes and pains,’ so 
and perseveringly inflicted, 
and with the heroism showed by our 
immortal countrymen in defence of 
their rights, we teel a generous warmth 
that not to feel would prove us un- 
worthy to tread the same soil that. was 
defended by a Wallace and a Bruce. 
In the height of this patriotic pa- 
roxysm, we are tempted to cry, 


Alas that Scotia’s bard should sing 
The combat where her monarch fell. 


Too much of this;—if the t Une 
known, in the abundance of his can- 
dour, and the warmth of his grati- 
tude to these Southron who delight to 
honour him, should now and then 
plant one of his laurels beyond the 
'Tweed,—or calm down the wrath and 
sride that are inspired by the remem- 

of Fledden and 


still we owe him much What 


boon can equal in value that whieh he 
has conferred on us in reviving our 
fading individuality,—in preserva 
our — national character, 
embalming it in that powerful and em- 
phatie, though simple language, to 
which a true Scotchman must-always 
recur when he would give form to ima- 
ges Rea tender or ludicrous? @ur 
wisdom may be expressed in pure and 


elegint Exiglish, but our humour and 


our affections must seek expression in 
Scotch, This is the best apology for 
an opinion current even smong- the 
most learned and ingenious English- 
men in the last century, that. the 
Scotch were peculiarly deficient in hu- 
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mour, which is of all things the least 
cfinslatcable, and ich could not: be 


ised in peire garb by our 

more polished neighbours. 
AML this, however, relates little to 
the princely pleasures of Kenilworth, 
afid as little to the secret pangs that 
are pourtrayed with such terrible 
truth of drawing, as counteracting all 
tlieir effects in the bosoms of those 
erivied and admired beings, by and 
for whom these splendid festivities 
were produced. 
“The author has seized, with a mas- 
ter’s hand, upon events and circum- 
stances pevuliarly fitted to awake and 
tix attention. e materials which 
the maiden reign, in its most splendid 
period, affords for story and for song, 
are so abundant, and so well adapted 
to ‘his purpose, that little invention 
was required to produce a tale of ter- 
rible interest. It required only some 
of the author's felicitous combinations, 
his peculiar skill in supporting dia- 
logue, animated, national, and cha- 
racteristic, and that colouring of reali- 
ty that he knows so well to give It re- 
quired ‘only these to set before us the 
Court of Elizabeth, with all its gstu- 
died pomp and chivalrous fallantry,— 
with all its refinement and all its pe- 
y—with all its profound wis- 
uerile follies. .Such 
materials, in the hands of such an art- 
ist, could not fail of proving effec- 
tive. ‘The whole scene, indeed, glows 
with life, and every figure is a por- 
trait. That of Queen Elizabeth is 
absolutely graphic. We seem to see 
and hear her in all the diversity of 
feminine playfulness and coquetry,— 
or when rising in all the majesty of 
wrath, she assumes the “ lion port 
and awe commanding mien,” which 
made’ the stoutest of ber courtiers 
shrink before the ‘terrors of offended 
royalty. Yet I think the author has 
in some degree attended to the direc. 
tions Elizabeth used to give to her 
painters, when she desired them, to 
draw her picture without shades, 
The resemblance is abundantly strik- 


ing, and the more pleasing for the 


omission of some deep shadows that. 
shed a darker horror on life’s decline. 
Ta such a tale of “ love and woe,” as. 
is here resented, the craft and cruel-: 
ty that fay hid under the higher qua- 
lities of that anomalous character were. 
better, omitted. I call it anomalous, 
becatise there it nothing like it to be _ 


‘and admiration of distant 
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le, far. less in 
the ordinary walks of life. The most 
lofty and profound qualities that dis. 
tinguish the highest class. of mascu- 
line character were hers. To the learn. 
ing of the scholar she added the wis. 
dom of the sage, the courage of the 
hero, fortitude .such as few heroes 
have attained,—the sagacity of, the 
soundest politician,—the masculine 
commanding eloquence of the pouplar 
leader,—and the wit, address, an 
lished manners of the skilful courtier. 
How mortifying to look down from 
this head of gold, to the feet of iron 
and clay, that so justly represent the 
lower parts of her character! Who 
could suppose that to the nobler ta- 
lents and virtues of the manly cha- 
racter, were appended the most fri- 
volous and paltry vanity,—the mean- 
est cunning and most malignant en- 
vy, the grossest love of flattery and 
rab. of admiration that belong to the 
west order of the female mind in its 
most uncultured state? Who would 
presume to represent such a being in 
fiction, or who, without the strongest 
testimony, would believe in its real 
existence? Yet such is the princess, 
who, surrounded by such satellites as 
have never before or since added lus- 
tre to royalty, commands the respect 
es, after 
illuminating that in which she lived 
with a brightness which has never yet 
passed away. Wide as the British 
sway and fame has since extended, 
imagination still kindles at the crowd- 
ed glories of that illustrious reign : 
Whether the vanquished Armada, the 
rescued states of Batavia, or the bright 
constelldtion of romantic valour, un- 
equalled genius, and unerring wis- 
dom, that were concentrated in that 


found in-history or. fable, . 


period, rise to proud remembrance. 


- With the character of Leicester our 
author has dealt as gently as with that 
of his mistress. He was right ; for, 
with all the allay of craft: and ambi- 
tion still pertaining to him, he could 
not, without some remains of natural 
tenderness, and honourable feeling, 
have so loved, or been loved, by. the 
artless, yet noble, creature, who 


our sympathy in the midst 


grosses 
of the glare of a brilliant court, and 


the tumult of the fiercest passions. 
ician.comes forth in 
his full strength to call up the shades. 


The mighty 
of the, powerful and the great 


that, pass 


in clear vision before us; but for Amy’ — 
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pure-hearted, the innocent, and the 
affectionate—he, has “reserved all, the. 
beauty of, his genius, all the fine co- 
lours that deck the fairest form in- 
closing’ the fairest mind. Charmed. 
by the soft attractions; and melted b 
the tender ‘sorrows, of this generous 
and artless creature, we. can scarce at-_ 
tend to all,the splendour that sur-_— 
rounds ‘us, or only ‘think of it as it 
disturbs and. torturés the wounded 
spirit of her who is the rightful mis- 
tress of all this pageantry. Bas 
Here I must ‘stop, to put in a ca- 
veat for our author against an accusa- 
tion often, and, I think, unjustly, 
brought against him—that of not ex- 
celling in drawing and. supporting the 
female character; making, in short, his 
heroines insipid, or, at. best, uninte- 
resting. Now, in the general course 
of things, it is youth and beauty, ac» 
companied by a certain. loveliness of 
mind, that makes the fit heroine of a 
tale. Such one, at the early period 
of life assigned to, their first appear- 
ance, cannot display any prominent 
ualities but such as are unsuitable to 
their age and sex, unless called forth 
by circumstances of very, rare occur- 
rence; yet I do not know,, that, in 
the whole e of fictitious history, 
there are any characters. so finely de- 
lineated or so well supported as those 
of Flora M‘Ivor, Diana Vernon, and 
the all-admired Rebecca. Amy, all- 
lovely and feminine, untanght and 
simple as she appears, is well worthy 
of being joined to those more promi- 
nent characters, from her candour, her 
spirit, called forth in terrible exigen- 
cies, and the generous self-devotion 
with which she sacrifices herself to 
the interests of the less generous Lei- 
cester. 
Among many other points of resem- 
blance between this. writer and his 
mighty prototype, it,is to be obsery- 
ed, that there is some comedy min- 
gled with all his tragedy, and ,some 
tragedy, or, at least, »pathos, blended 
with his most ludierous images. Tlie 
tragic patt of this story deepens into 
horror, ‘The tind, indeed, is kept in 
a ere, in of suspense for the fate 
of the Countess, from the time Var- 


ney begins ‘to plot her destraction at 


Cumnor ; ‘and evéry instant, as we. see’ 
the clouds’ thi¢ken, our attention 
kept pajnfally on. thie stretch’ foreher 
to the very instant of the horrid ‘ta- 
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crous that are here and. there inter- 


spersed, have ‘little effect, in, lighting 
up, the incumbent gloom, The, ter+. 


rors, of the Countess,-—an the 
. cessive agonies of poignant. remorse, 


love struggling for empire with | 
power ambition, an 
9 


usy which the Earl. conceals under. . 
the focal of courtly dissimulation,— . 


all these perturbations, in short, fol-. 
low in too quick .succession, to leaye 


the mind open to mirthful or plea. 


sureable sensations, such as, in. the 
other works of this author, afford a 
transient relief, even amid scenes 
the most afflicting :—witness Johnny 
Mortsheugh, and the inimitable scene 
at the cooper's, in the tragic tale. of. 
the Bride of Lammermoor. In 


comic scenes at the inn, resulting. 


from of the mer« 
cer, and the rough (very rough) hu- , 
yen the 


mour of Mike Lambourne ; 


atrocity of the latter character is drawn . 


in such strong colours, that we are ofs 


tener disgusted than diverted.. Dicky. 


Sliidge is merely a.creature of imagi- 


nation, . There exists no Dicky Sludge. 


He appears in forms and places so une 


likely, that we are startled and tear 
be . 


zled at his approach, as we shoul 
at that of any unreal apparition ; not 
that we think him either “‘ rich or 


but wonder howthe d—l he got there.” 


In a word, we must, with all these al+. 


lowances, be permitted to doubtof the _ 


effect of the scenes and characters 
meant to be ludicrous, We should pre-. 


fer, too, rather to hear of the astrologer . 
in the effect of his poisons and predie- _ 
tions, than see him exhibited before us _ 
in person ; he is an absolute deformity. 
on the face of the story. I finish the .. 
easy but ungrateful task of finding . 
fault, by expressing my disgust at,a 
sery of our fair and admirable fayour-._ 
ite, the Countess. _The heroine ofa 
tragic story is certainly entirel sub=-,. 


jected. to. the power of him w une 


then, suffer, and let, her,mind be 


ated to’ endure. 7 
not be such as: 
‘incurgbly -woun 
“heroine. 


rade the dignity or 


0 


reason the of te Tadic 


opening of the work there are some . 


the ini- ni 


dertakes to detail and embellish the 
narratiye of her. sufferings, Let her, 
‘tified and exalted by the evils she. is, 
to e. These are oftenest _ 
of the author's choosing ; but let them 


the delicacy of his. 
‘Let him subject her to all ~ 
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admirably drawn and ably supported. 
Tt formis' with all its 
modest worth, unpretending courage, 
and deep-devoted constaney, to those 
hearts of e that surround him, 


living in eye Of the world, and 
~ ever t to dazzle or to dare.— 


Weare so’ familiar with country 
and accustomed to imagine 
them alternately’ hunting, eating, 
 smdéking, ahd ng, as we meet 
them in ancient story, that we scarce- 


Ty expect ‘any thing original among a 


tribe ‘so’ remarkable for a family li 

-fiess prevalent'among the whole ; but 

the good*old soft-hearted baronet, in 

- the simplicity of his affection, and in- 

~ earable depth of his sorrow, has claims 
‘such as the 


our best: feelin 
Nimrods ‘of the field: rarely arrest. 
«<The heraldic friend of Sir Hugh is 


-@ ‘new and well’ su charaeter ; 


and the quiet delicacy with which his 


Vittle hoard is given and received, is 
peculiarly natural and touching, 


‘Dhis production possesses, in one re- 


“Bpect, a superiority over the former ones 


L of the same author, which is universal- 
Ty'acknowledged.* Its moral is always 
et inant, and 


strongly marked. 
he guilt'and folly of eacrificing sufe- 


ix: is tast production, cannot, however, 
~ give ap the former works of the same 
gathorto the umnerited censure.so 
applied them, of being deficient. 
moral effect: mighty niaster of 


end 
oft... 


deficiency: 
from the sense of what he thought ri. 
gid justice, divesting himself ‘of all 
the wonted partiality of an editor, ex. 
essly says;' that none‘ of his ‘plays 
ve airy marked or direct moral, 
Yet from what uninspired writings 
de we re¢eive moral. impressions so 
clear, so deep, so powerful, as those 
we derive from the dramas of Shake. 
speate, where the’ settse of futurity, 
either as an object of hope or ‘fear, 
seems present to every mind, and vice, 
rendered detestable in its darker 
shades, appears odious and contempti- 
ble, even inv its gayer and more tole- 

In this, as in most other instances, 
Shakespeare stands unrivalled. But the 
same praise, in a more limited degree, 
mst be afforded to thevheir of his ge- 
nius, if; in the whole: course of: these 
works, our warmest ‘our 
kindest affections, and a. as 
mounting to veneration,:is excited by 
real worth and integrity, even in 
most fantastic ‘or repulsive forms; 
witness Bradwardine and douce: David 
‘Deans ;)—if ‘honour, truth, and up- 
rightness, bee so fairly drawn, that 
wherever they appear we recognize 
‘them with a moral pleasure, indepen- 
dent of exterior circumstances... 
If we are led by the general seope of 
these writings to regard. our/common 
nature with a brother's eye of indul- 
nt kindnese, and to reserve. our 
tred for decided vice, and our con- 
‘tempt for incorrigible.and selfish fol- 
ly;-—if'we see i ial justice admi- 
‘ nistered in: the distribution of .praise 
and blame,’ of punish- 
ments, ought we not to be satisfied ? 
‘Aud must we not, ‘unless ‘our | appre- 
hension be so dull, and our feelings 
so obtuse, that we! require some warn- 
ing, as direct as the handwriting on 
the wall, to point: our, morals and 

‘cannot conclade without .expres- 


it sing an ‘earnest: hope,’ very different 


from your unpatriotic counsel, most 
‘unworthy of the Seots .Magazine, 


, that our enchanting novelist may.not 
p- be: tempted; by the abundance. of 


southern applause, to desert his ori- 
ginal. Ours is the land of, story 

dof song, —our legends and our lays 
are ,inexhanstible. Like the: often 
Quoted Antsius, he. will derive new 
strength from every approach.,to: his 
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inward struggled ‘by which an-in- the drama has beem accused of the 
| 
ranquillity, and the: affections 
‘heart, ‘to ambition, was never 
4 Vie “herenice and succession of its parts, 
‘eortainty exceeds any the. formef. 
Rea Ril the events tise out of each other 
| 


1921.) 
native soil. He may exult in the ad~ 
dom, as Lei in the partialit 

of Elizabeth ;. but his sill 
return to fond familiar seenes,as those 
of the ambitious Earl did:to the art- 
less charms of his’ beautiful rustic. 
He is, indeed, so inveterately Scotch, 
that there is little risk of his forsaking 
us for new attractions.) 


These are but visits which he pays, _ 


But Chloe ishishome. 


PRISON DISCIPLINE.—CRIMINAL 
BAW. 

Ir must be highly gratifying to the 
philanthropist, and not less so to the 
Christian philosopher, to find so many 
elements of moral. good, in the very 
worst evils that have arisen out of a 
long course of. civil. wars and convul- 
sions, The prevalence of distress has 
rendered benevalence more active ; the 

_ increase of crimes has excited a.closer 
attention to the causes. of them, and 
the means of meliorating the condi- 
tion, and. reforming the characters of 
prisoners ; a whatever may be the 
sufferings of the. present generation, 
they have. this. consolation at least, 
that they will light ma- 
ny important lights for the. guidance 
of those that are to follow them. ‘Khe 
history of this country for the last, and 
the next thirty years, will solve, pro- 
blems in legislation, and in moral and 
political science, of the mightiest im- 
port to the human race. Many: of 

these indeed,» are already 
solved to the satisfaction. of enlight- 
ened and philosophic minds ;: but: be- 
fore any great practical advantage can 
be derived ‘from the progress of know- 

» itis to overcome that 


unwillingness which the mass of so- 
ciety always feels to ailopt. new views 
of any description, and aetive 0 


position which is sure to be made by 
4 numerous class of men who consider, 
erroneously often, that their interests 
will suffer by any possible change of 
‘system. But although it may be mat- 


ie 
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ter of regret that the counse,of .im- 
provement should thug: be retard 

we must pereeive; on the, other. hand, 
that ge to, ghe 
preservation, of a , system when 
be And without a- 
dopting .any wild. theories. respecting 
infinite perfectibility, we cannot shut. 
our eyes-to-the facts, shat the domi-. 
nion. of man. over matter, end, his 
means of increasing his comforts,,as 
well as his knowledge, are continually 
progressive... Our, views) nation 
are, deeply. overeast,; but 
in. our own misfortunes, we. perceive 
human. race, This» remark .applies 
with greatest: force, ,perhaps, ta the 
financial, commercial, and ,agricultu- 
ral: state of the country, ;,:but. it is not 
Without application to the state,of our 
criminal law; for while we see that 


erroneous principles have been acted 
upon in all its: depertments, and)are 
still, in one.of its branches, pushed to 


a:idangerous extreme: in. practice, 
see, on the other side,.a of 
benevolence  still,. more. actively | at 
work ;. and from. the joint..eperation 
of both,—the unmixed evil, produced 
by the one system, and, the amount.of 
good obviously produced. by the other, 
we anticipate much ultimate bene- 
fit!. Society is now so observant, that 
nothing:«.is matter: of indifference. to 
some portion or other of it, and 50,in- 
telligent, that the judgment which. is 
passed speedily, is very. ofter..a sound 
up, and principles are ascertained 
with so much eare, that, the 
of public men, and the courses of pub- 
lie measures, may now, much more 


than at any othertime, be considered 


in ‘the li of so many important 
anxiously watehed. experiments. 
‘Whatever may happen. in | the mean- 

time, therefore, we. are quite confi- 
dent, that good-is to result intheénd. 
But and great extent al- 
80, Fesalts even. now, from, : what: is 

more es the subject of the pre- 

of the Society for. the Jmprovement 
most important branch of it,, the 
Society, in. the first place, have been 
‘instrumental in collecting much evi- 
dence, both as to. facts in their literal 
sexse, and opinions, which are facts in 
“morals... have ransacked our li- 
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ire; the gress: of ‘opie’ 


for. facts-of the latter descrip-; 


tion, anil taken much pains, and been 
at.much expence, to render the opi« 
nions of the wise and good familiar to 
the body of the. people. But, in the 
second place, they have accomplished 
an incalculable amount of good prac- 
tically, by inspecting, through their 
different members, the whole, or near-- 
ly the whole jails in the kingdom, and’ 
by procuring, and publishing annually, 
new and additional reports. as to the. 
actual state of the various prisons and 
bridewells in the country. By these 
meaus, every governor or jailor feels, 
in some degree at least, as if he were 
under the eye, not-only of a central 
committee, but of the public at large. 
Vigilance, intelligence, and kindness, 
are made known and recorded with 
national approbation, while their op- 
posites are exposed and reprobated ; 
and. in: this way a check is established 
on bad or oppressive conduct, and an 
incitement offered to good, which are 
of immense value to society. 

Nothing more can be necessary for 
convincing every one of the import- 
ance of prison discipline, than to.state 
the simple fact, that in the year 1818, 
107,000 persons were committed to 
the various prisons in the United 
Kingdom. No Christian willsay that 
the. fate .of such a multitude .of hu- 
man beings is not deserving of serious 
consideration ; no humane person will 
look upon it.as matter of indifference. 
But as 97 only of the whole were exe- 
cuted, and 3209 transported, leaving 
still 103,791 to be thrown back inthe 
course of the year, or at no distant pe- 
riod, upon our home society, it is ob- 
viously of mighty consequence to the 

community, for its own sake, inde- 
pendently of all consideration tor the 
misdemeanants or criminals, that the 
individuals should come: out 
of jail reformed, instead of being more 
hardened and corrupted. . If accusa- 
tion, and conviction, were always sy- 
nonymous with destruction—if every 
sentence were one of death—those who 
have uo. feeling for erring humanity 
might then say, with consistency, that 
_ the state and discipline of prisons are 

of no moment; but while it is,unde- 
niable that, ag, the, law .stands,!,our 
jails ave places.chiefly for the, 


of tem ys or limited con- 
finement, the peace.and) security: of 
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‘to be given, 


CFeb. 

,estion, whether prisons’: be 
aisole of :vice, or schools of reform ? 
In: this the -most selfish. and 
cold- areas truly interested as. 
the most benevolent: and ‘liberal ; for 
let them grudge accommodation, and 


hate kindness, as bestowed ‘upon men 
who have committed breaches of the — 
laws, as much as they please; yet if 
these should be the only means by 
which we can secure ourselves against 
new and future breaches of the law, 
they ought, merely from the selfish 
advantages that result from them, to 
be resorted to. 

This is a view of the case which we 
should hardly have thought n 
ad it not been for the 
extraordinary temper and tendency 
of a laboured article which -has a 
peared in the Quarterly Review 
the present month. Its object seems 
to be to insinuate a doubt, start a dif- 
ficulty, or excite a suspicion, regard- 
ing almost every attempt that has re- 
cently been made to improve our cri- 
minal law. It may be said: to. con- 
sist, on the whole, of a special’ plead- 
ing against the best ascertained and 
most acknowledged “prineiples of our 
nature, though occasionally, . where, 
by a little twisting, they canbe turn- 

against the advocates for improve- 
ment, reference is made to more ge- 
neral principles. ‘But our main rea- 
son for alluding to that article at pre- 
sent is,'that the author sneers at the 
overcharged ‘picture which he gives 
himself of the prevalent desire to les- 
sen the sufferings’ of criminals; and 
represents the new penitential syetem 
as impracticable on the score of ex- 
pence. If it were even as’ he repre- 
‘sents, it would be better, we conceive, 
‘to let many of the smaller misdemean- 
ours without notice from the law 
‘at all, than to notice them only in 


‘such a way as mightily to increase the 
‘tendency, not, only 'to:repeat them, 


but to commit higher crimes. As 


‘our systems of police are conducted; 
i 


bulk of our prisons: managed 
at .present, we think ‘they tendjval+ 
most exclusively, to the repetition:and 
aggravation of crimes.) How! many 


-boys, sent to the houses of correction, 
_ as they. are miscalled, come outiof these 


with Jost characters,—principles' more 
than. went.in} 
“without the means:: of 


any thing good, and, under something — 


like moral necessity of trying to dive 
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the perpetration of new offences ?: 
How many persons, more advanced in’ 
life, sent to jail for a: first offence 
—come out of it 
by the society of veteran thieves’ and 
rufians, and schooled for the com- 
mission of every crime? In meddling 
with these persons, the law has cer- 
tainly done serious mischief. But 
why should it meddle at all, unless it 
can do so with effect? If it is not to 
cut off the criminals altogether, it 
should either reform them, or.confine 
them for life. The latter alternative 
would be found impracticable, we 
conceive, both on account of the ex- 
nce and the number ; and-as the 
bloodiest code has not awarded death 
for every sort of offence, our atten- 
tion must be directed chiefly to the 
narrowing of the cases in which the 
law is to interfere as much as possi- 
ble, and to the reformatory system 
when it does or must interfere with 
the s of offenders. | 
There is, to be sure, another object 
which Legislators ought to have in 
view-the weakening of the tendencies 
to commit crimes of all sorts, and re+ 
ducing the number of occasions on 
which men are tempted to commit 
them; but as the means by which 
this paramount object is to be attain- 
ed are chiefty political, we shall not 
go into any discussion concerning 
them at present ; contenting ourselves 
with the single observation, that an 
administration which should take wise 
measures for restorin rity to 
the country, and giving atid full 
scope to its industry, would do ‘more 
to prevent crimes in the space of five 
ears, than all which private benevo- 
ence and individual exertion will ac- 
complish in a century. Nay, a single 
vote, on a single occasion, of one of 
those men whe seem to have, and 
really have, those interests at leart, 
would further them more than the 
labours of a whole: life; ‘but, as it is, 
the practice of benevolence’ has’'a 
highly beneficial: effect’ on private 
character ; and it is’ no of our 
design to lessen’ the value of what is 
done, by dwelling omwhat might have 
been accomplished. | I¢ would also 
quire more space than we can 
‘py, at present, to; survey the whole 
of criminal law, in connec- 
tion with the existing state of soviety, 
and point out thosecinstamees.in' which 
1t were better that thedaw:shkould ‘not 
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interfere at all, than interfere 
does at present, We'must leave that. 

rtant task, which “would: bear 


im 
chiefly’ on our. systems of) police, to: 


some 'fature occasion, and ‘confitie our 
remarks to the measures which” have 


been more recently; and! successfully, 
adopted for the reformation of crimis 


nals.. These are classification, ‘em- 


ployment, education, and» kindness,’ 


As to the first, every one must see the 
advantages which must result from | 
keeping the young separate’ from the 


old and hardened offender—the mis- 
demeanant from the criminal. “It not’ 
only prevents the contagion from’ 
spreading, but it affords opportunity 
for reflection and repentance. It must’ 
be granted, that, although crimes are 
sometimes committed under. the’ im~ 
pulse of temporary and aceidental pas~ 
sions, they are committed generally by 
those whose propensities are bad’; but! 
every one knows that evil propénsities 
uire a tenfold influence by means of 
habits. One great object, there.’ 
fore, should be to break’ up’ the old 


habits and associations of criminéals, 


and form new ones ; an object which’ 
can be attained only by separation 
and occupation. These notonly ‘pre~ 
sent the best securities against crimi- 
nals becoming worse in jail, but they 
also afford: the most immediate an 
powerful means of correcting old and 
forming new habits. Education: 
where that is possible, goes also‘ to 
the same end ; since it almost! ‘never 
fails in opening ‘up new views, and 
presenting new inducements. Kiyid« 
ness, 2180, has been found a most pow- 
erfulinstrument in. altering the feel- 
ings and improving ‘the character. To 
produce conviction in the minds of 
criminals that there are better’ 
more fortunate individuals in so¢i 
who take a sincere interest in thé 
welfare, is to lay the groundwork of 
reformation. that moment 
are,‘in some ‘degree, new men'} 
if they find the attention of others 
increase ~in' “proportion to their own 
amendment;—if they can be 
see that their own good is ihsepa 
from that‘of society,—if their-own lat 
pours jail are made to incréase theit 
comforts’ to cleanliness, ''the 
amount of ‘food, ati the tits 
-provernent or security of their healt; 
atid, above all, if care be takew re 
storing: them to society, te them 
against desperation andPwalit atthe 
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Prison Discipline. 


outset, and to make their improved 
habits and recovered character (if it 
have been recovered) known and ope- 
rate in their favour, much would be 
done, not merely to reform criminals, 
but.‘ to t the commission of 

e are not visionary enough 
to suppose, that any system of treat- 
ment among criminals, or of govern- 
ment or edtieation in society, will ever 
eradicate those passions of our nature 
which lead, to. vice, or .hurry on to 
crime; but..when we advert to the 


-pumber of those whe are educated in 


vicious habits, and taught (especially 
in jails) how to commit all sorts of 
offences, and the means which the 
new system presents of correcting bad 
and forming good habits, substitutt 
the pleasures of industry and rat 
to character, for the pleasures of vice 
recklessness, and. destroying the 
very seminaries of evil; we do pes 
as we, believe we, may reasonably do, 
to see the amount of crime very ma- 
every prison ought, accord- 
ing to the existing laws, to admit of 
classification to a certain extent, we 
are aware that many of them are con- 
structed so imperfectly, that even the 
legal enactments. must be di - 

But. still, there is no. jail, in 
Srequent inspection, which is, the. li 
and soul of 


Wid 


labour of keeping it clean. They may 
be made frequently-to white-wash’ the 
cells, and paint or repair the walls of 
the different buildings ; to force wa- 
ter up to the higher parts of the pri- 


son ; to grind their own flour or meal — 
by hand-wills, bake their own. bread, — 


and cook their own. victuals, make 


“Leb. 
marked improvement has been obser. 


? 


“ the character and conduct of the convict. 
ed felons have been investigated qfler their 
relurn to socicty, and this inquiry afords 
a gratifying and incontrovertible testimony 
in favour of the institution, by proving that 
those who have continued unrefi 
stitute a small when compared 
with those who have been restored to a 

of civil and moral obligations.” 
In the report for Noxwicn, again, 
we are informed, that ) 

“R. H. who had been sentenced to enc 
year’s confinement, came ix totally unable 
to read, and ignorant of every handicraft ; 
but he went out, the other day, with his 
New Testament, which he can read well, 
in a capital pair of highloes of his own 
making, and with about three pounds in his 
reported by the Honourable Edwar 
Harbord, which presented itself in ae 
House of Correction at Aylsham. It 
was that ofa boy 
‘+ committed for two years, fer a burglary, 
at the age of 14.. He eannot read ; he has 

oyment; his society has been composed 

thieves. of all classes and denominations, 
perhaps of some such as did, in this place, 
plan, and afterwards. execute, an atrocious 
robbery and murder. Acts of Parliament 
are in existence, which direct that all pri- 
soners shall be employed ; yet has this boy 
been ferced tocontinue in idleness. A chap- 
Jain receives L. 50 per annum to give mo- 
ral and religious i i 


their own. dresses, air their bedding yj 


daily, aud, when: possible, or. neces- 
sary, repair pavements, dig in ‘gar- 


every jail; and ‘which may, on the 
while : 


, be made to contribute to the | 


comfort of the prisoners themselves 
the inmates..may,be kept, from idle- 


ness ; and,.a8 in most. cases, some one 


ZES= 


tee ES 


| 
ae ved in the conduct of the . 
and, in the report for, 
ie where the new system has been. acted 
ati upon, we find it stated, that 
is hardly one that will. not..admit of 
| some. classification, avd some. labour. 
| Every jail.affords to its inmates the 
. unfortunate remained in total ignorance of 
every moral principle and religious precept 
It is obvious that a. prisoner. must: 
A e and more corrupt, by congregating 
at h eriminals; yet for nearly two years | 
has he ‘had ‘no 
ens, &c. so that, when put ‘tovall the rth 
| ay ne those tasks which may be contrived in and mést permanent impressions; when. the 
| secds of vice ges 
Bie the fruits to be expected from a confirtie 
habit of sloth, familiarity with. crime, 
struct the rest in the elements ofiread- farthing in his pocket, debased 
ing or arithmetic, tuition or reading  telfect, bereaved of character, habituaito 
may be made to fill up the time that jindolence, lost in x oral principle, 
would otherwise have been unoccupied. under the two years’ tuition of 4 few 
Where schools have been tried, a've¥y iniquity, and stranger’ 


him from guilt—were human in- 
uity exercised to devise the most com~ 

and certain method to effect the tem- 
and eternal destruction of a fellow 
creature, this system of prison discipline 


mig be j y deemed & master- iece.”” 
And this, says the honourable  geeleman, 


by accident, in which the law 
is violated, in which the common fteli 
of humanity are exposed to’ outrage, 
which the best interests of the community 
are neglected, and Christian duty set at 


naught.” pp. 81, 82. 


Well might the Committee of Ma- 
gistrates for the West Riding.of Y ork- 
‘«« And what must be our feelings when cal- 
led upon to pass the sentence of the law up- 
ona criminal, perhaps not yet grown to 
manhood, or but just begirining a course of 
vice, if, while we aré going through the 
mockery of calling him to a sense of his 
former misconduct, ahd expressing a 
that his punishment may lead to bis future 
amendment, we are conscious that we are, 
from the neglect of a duty of which the law 
has not left us even the excuse of ignorance, 
in fact consigning 
die ail him wi 
pa and that he. will acquire those 
acquaintances and ‘lessons which will fit 
him for other and more dreadful crimes ?”” 

It is very clear, indeed, that the 
treatment of prisoners in jail, and the 
circumstances under. which they are 
again set loose: upon society, are of 
much more consequence than their 
apprehension and punishment. With- 
out @ refuge for the destithte—an asy- 
lum for those who have conimitted 
‘lighter offences, or who have evinced 
a reformed temper and conduct while 
under confinement, but who haye no 
of of getting imme- 

lately inte employment, ongoing out 
ot’ jail, it were better. to have no pri- 
sons, and no punishment but ‘that, of 
death. Institutionsofithe nature now 
alluded to, however,: have beemesta-~ 
blished in several patts of Englind, 
and there fs reasén to’ hope thie they 
will soon be geriéral: “In a ypropiosal 
‘for One it the eounty of 
Lancaster, we find it state, hat those 
in Hackneysroad, and 
both exceeded. ghost. san- 
fulne expectations.af their early sup- 


him to an imprisonment, — 


and seventy-one reformed from 
vicious habits, were restored to Thole 
families, or placed out in respectable 
situations. ‘The purposes of the in- 
Stitution at Lancaster are stated brief- 

“ To provide a tem asylum for 
persons sexes fibetated from penal 
confinement in the several gaols and houses 
of correction belonging. to the courity pa- 


latine of Lancaster; to furnish them with — 


the means of religious instruction; to 
habituate them to a system of moral and 
Christian restraint ; to employ them in va- 
rious trades of profitable labour, qualify- 
ing thém, during their residence in the re- 
fuge, for the future exercise of some ho- 
nest, industrious, and reputable. calling ; 
by mild restraints and reasonable motives 
to reform the character to the. voluntary 
exercise of self-government, and to habits 
of pow virtue; and when at length 
such progress in amendment is made as to 
justify a readmission to the free intercourse 
of society, then to furnish recommenda- 
tions, (which it is hoped the merciful’ patt 
of mankind may receive,) or to ‘secure for 


- them, by other means, such situations in 


life as may be suited to their condition and 
uirements. 
*¢ It will be understood, that the princi- 
ple of this institution is voluntary seclusion 
within the refuge. No other confinement 
will exist than that which is essential to 


‘the good order of the society ; and as such, 


is voluntarily submitted to by its mem- 
bers. ‘They will be always at liberty to 
retire from. its protection. 

‘* An institution of the above. nature (a 


desirable object at all times) appears at the 


present moment ohe of peculiar expediency. 


It is that which seems necessaty to give to. 


every other branch of benevolent exertion, 
or of improved regulation within-the walls 
of prisons, its perfection and effect. It pur- 
poses to supply all which the must of ne- 
‘cessity leave defective. Tt will furnish ‘an 
intermediate step between coercive confine- 


ment and unrestrained intercourse with the 


world, will confiti a systetn of re- 
form which a gaol, may have commenced 
compulsorily ; it will, give time for ripen- 


ing im sheitering, security those. seeds sof 


good which an improved state of prison dis- 


_cipline shall . have, implanted ; will add 


the conscious. dignity. ef. willing virtue to 
characters which bad. hitherto only been re- 


‘strained from crime; it will furdish a re- 
“fuge ‘tur those to whom the release from 


the ‘walls of a prison will not have 
stored  théir eclainis’ upon sotiety'; will 
add strerigth to infirm purpose, aad 
the anency of conduct wpon short- 
‘lived resolve { finally, it willl) bear. the :tes- 


timeny .of-expericnce to thirsvorth; df) these 
io. whose favour it will. ange she gontinuing 
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‘We had intended to make large exe 
tracts from the Report, on various 


subjects of importance, and more e- - 


ially in regard to the extension of 
ew system to Russiay Germanys 
France, Haly, and the other states and 
eountries of Europe ; but as our li- 
mits are already exhausted, we must 


-refer our readers to the Report itself 


for much curious ‘and useful infor- 
mation, and postpone our farther re- 
marks and suggestions toa future pub- 


lication. 


CAMERONIAN DREAM. 


_ In a dream of the night I was wafted away, 


To the moorland of mist where the martyrs 
lay ; 
his Bible ate 


Engrav'd m the stane where the heather 
rows green. | 

blood, 

When the minister's hame was the moun- 
tain and wood > 

When in Wellwood’s dark moorlands the 
standard of Sion, 


All bloody and torn "mang the heather was, 


lying. 

It was morning, and summer's young sun, 
from the east 

Lay in loving repose on the green moun- 
tain’s breast, 

On Wardlaw, and Cairn-Table, the clear 
shining dew, 

Glisten"d sheen ‘mang the heath bells and 
mountain flowers blue. 


“And far up in heaven in the white sunny 


The the tark was melodious and 
ud, 
And in Glenmuir’s wild solitudes length. 
- en’d and deep, 
Was the whistling of plovers, and the bleat- 
ing of sheep. . 
And Wellwood’s valley Breath 
sic and gladness, 


The fresh meadow blooms hang in beauty 


and redness ; 


_ Its daughters were happy to hail the re- 


But ah, there were hearts chetish*a “* 
other feelings, 


light of prophetic reveal 


but sorrow, 


dew it to-morrow. 


For they knew that their blood would!'be. -~ 


1a Cameronian Dream. CFeb, 
tures.” pp. 61; 62. : were lying 

Conceala "mang the mist, where the heath- 


was crying ; 

For the horsemen of Earl’s-hall around 

them were hov’ring, 

And their bridle-reins rung through the 
thin misty cov’ring. 

Their faces grew pale, and their swords 
were unsheath’d, 

But the vengeance ‘that darken’ their 
brows was unbreath’d ; 

With eyes rais’d to Heaven in meek resig- 
nation, 

They sung their last song to the Goi of 
salvation. 


The hills with the deep mournful music 
were ringing, 
The curliew and plover in concert were 


singing ; 
But tn died midst 
ter 
As the hosts of Ungodly rush'd on to the 
slaughter. 


Though in mist and in darkness and fire 
they were shrouded, 


Yet the souls of the Righteous stood calm 


unclouded ; 

Their dark eyes Aash’d lightning, as proud 
and unbending 

They stood like the rock which the thun- 

der is rending. 


The muskets were flashing, the blue swords 
were gleaming, 


‘The helmets were Chet and the red blood 


was streaming, 

The heavens grew dark, and the thunder 
was rolling, 

‘When, in Wellwood’s dark moorlands, the 
mighty were falling !—~ 

When the righteous had fallen, and the 
combat had ended; 

A chariot of fire through the dark cloud 
descemled,. 

The drivers were angels on horses of white- 


ness, 
And its burning wheels turn’d upon axles 
of brightness. 


A seraph unfolded its doors bright and 
shining, 


All dazzling like gold of the seventh re- 


fining, 
Aud the souls that came forth out of great 
tribulation, 


Have mounted the chariot and steeds of 
salvation. 


On the arch of the rainbow the chatiot i 


gliding, 
Through the paths of the ‘thunder’ the 
horsemen are riding. 


Glide swiftly bright the prize is 


before ye, 


A crown never-fading, a kingdom of i 
Banks of tie cnr 
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GERMAN LITERATURE, 
No. TV. 
Minerva- Taschenbuch. * 

We directed the attention of our 
readers in a recent Number,—article 
German Reviews,—to the almanacks 
and pocket-books which at present 
form so large a part of German litera- 
ture ; and at present, through, the 
kindness of a friend, we are. enabled 
to give some account of the contents of 
the “ Minerva, of the mostesteem- 
ed, for the present year. Our neigh~- 
bours are, in truth, so prolific in all 
light and elegant productions, that 
we expect shortly to see their pocket- 
books as anxiously looked for by our 
fair readers, as the Edinburgh Review 
is by the /terati of the continent. In- 
stead of philology, we shall import 
poetry and romances from our north- 
ern friends ; and our would-be ele- 
gantes in literature will repair to Ger- 
many to study under some one of the 
numerous professors, who there teach 
in a logical and precise manner the 
art of writing books. We have al- 
ready profited by their instruction, 
and are qualified, according to. college 
laws, either to write these entertain- 
ing sorts of books ourselves, or to in~ 
struct others.in the art of writin 
them. We hesitate at present whic 
of these two we shall choose—the ra- 
pid success of the great. Unknown, 
whom, however, we should not, be 
afraid of surpassing—strongly tempts 
us to the former course, but the great- 
er dignity of teaching, almost, per- 
suades us to devote, ourselves, to, this 
very useful occupation. _ .Whenever 
we have decided, .we. shall give our 
readers timely notice, and. hereby 
promise them ‘the: first: fruits of our 
labour in either départment gratis. 

‘The Minerva usually contains some 
heat engravings, illustrative of the 
works of some celebrated poct.. In its 
former Numbers, the genius of Schil- 
ler was. consecrated. by the; pencil 
there are eight .engravings, of «subs! 
jects taken from of Geethe. 
We do not think, however, that they 
have been happily chosen,,.;,; The 
Spinnerinn’”’ is, unfit. for ,a, lady's 
book. The.“ Kirl 


" Pocket-book for by 
VOL. VII. ¢ 


Konig,” are ballads of the old school, 
a mixture of falsehood and fable, now 
place to poetry of 
equal pathos and more truth: ‘And 
only those who wish that superstition 
and érror should triumph over reason 
and knowledge, can desire the revival 
of a species of poetry which propagates 
at a more enlightened period the ab 
surd belief of an ignorant age. Al- 
though ‘we! do not admit with Mr 
Wilhelm Blumenhagen, ‘that Goethe 
is the first of all living poets, we 
think, from his weight’ of years, and 
universal talents, that he is well de- 
serving of the name of the patriarch 
of European litetature; and we are 
glad to hear that it: eontempla- 
tion to build a. temple to his honour 
on one of the islands in his own ro« 
mantic Maine. 

We have never. been able to find, 
like Madame de Stael, much to ad- 
mire in the works of Jacobi. We 
must, indeed, confess, though at the 
expence of our.readers attributing it 
to our stupidity, that our gudgment 
seldom agrees with that of the admi 
able Baroness, when they both hap- 
pen to fall‘on the same subject. Most 
of her pictures and descriptions seem 
to us'to be so overcharged, as to re- 
semble the lurid rays of the gun re 
flected from a sandy waste; they may 
dazzle at the first moment we see 
them, but soon make all, cur senses 
ache. Jacobi was, in our opinion, a 
good-natured, soft, and amiable man 
and writer, but we cahnot regard him 
as a philosopher. He is now dead, 
and the present book contains some 
extracts her his posthumous works. 
They are in his favourite’ style of 
aphorisms, and we shall qnote one or 
two to convince our readers that_ they 
do not lose much by not having the 
whole before them.. ........ 

«¢ In all human societies there is an in- 
visible power superior to laws, which often 
acts in opposition to. them,.and , frequently 

& An all-commanding, irresistible means 
of preserving society, in order, is,of , indis- 
pensable necessity. Such a. means cither 
cannot be brought,to.act physically, or it 
falls insupportably hard,,. .ts place must, 
therefore, be by respect. W ho- 
ever intends well to Society, will conse- 
quently seize the highest place with great 
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** The Germans are not the most civi- 
lized people—not the richest in works of 
mind ad of urt, but they are the most en- 
lightened, because they examine things te 
the bottom.” 

But enough of Mr Jacobi. The 
extracts from his works are followed 
by a romance in verse, by Ludwig 
Neuffer. It occupies twenty-six pages 
of the pretty book ; we dispatch it 
with as many words. Our apa 
readers may consider our sketch as the 
outline of a story, which each will fill 
up far better than Louis Neuffer or 
any other person. 

“* Hugo von Au, a brave knight, fell 


in love with Clothilde von Helfenstein, 


but her father was resolved no hus- 
band’s kiss should meet her lips. Cu- 
pid, however, seldom goes to counsel 
with parents before he unites the 
hearts of their children. Clothilde 
kissed Hugo in spite of her father’s 
prohibition. The rude knight Bloss 
chased the accomplished ‘isser Hugo 
from his castle with shame, and threw 
his daughter into a rh! dungeon. 
Hugo on this collected his men at 
arms, and challenged Bloss; but he 
kept snug within his castle, and Hugo 
fell into despair, because he could nei- 
ther fight nor see his love. At length, 


as he was wandering in despair, like a 


book-worm lover of modern times, 
he found a way into the dungeon 
where Clothilde was shut up. From 
here, however, he could not escape, 
and was detected by the enraged Bloss. 
Hugo was fortunate enough to lock 
Bloss up in the dungeon, while he 
escaped to his own castle with his be- 
loved Clothilde. The knight now col- 
lected his men at arms, but Hugo de- 
clined the battle, and kept secure in 
his strong castle. Clothilde, a dutiful 
daughter, sorrowed at the anger of her 
father ; and Hugo von Au, clothing 
himself as a capuchin, waylaid Bloss, 
and persuaded him he was a messen- 
ger sent from God to reconcile him 
with his daughter. Counsel coming 
from such a source was irresistible ; 
and though the rough Bloss discover- 
ed the capuchin to be the eunning 
Hugo, the joys of wine and wassail, 
and the entreaties of the company, re- 
conciled him to his son-in-law, and a 
marriage, with feasting and dancing, 
pro forma, concluded the history.” 
We introduced Mr F. C. Langbein 
to our readers in one of our recent 


Numbers, as the author of that plea- 
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sant tale our facetious friend Jannes 
translated for our, and we hope our 
readers’ amusement. He appears in 
the Minerva as the author of the next 
article, “* The grateful she Dwarf.” 
Allons wé also will try our hand at 
an abridged translation !—According. 
ly we began, but gave it up on find. 
ing the tale a wretched mixture of 
modern manners with ancient super- 
stitions ; in which a lovely foundling, 
a charming prince, an honest miller, 
a surly proud king a foolish booby 
Jover,and a grateful dwarf enchantress, 
all play the parts usually assigned to 
such persons since the beginning of 
tale writing, and all contribute, ac- 
cording to custom, to bring about or 
retard the discovery of the exalted 
birth of the lovely foundling and her 
marriage with the charming prince. 
Mr Langbein’s tale, of some thirty 
pages, is unworthy of our*further no- 
tice. 

The next article, “ The Elder 
Fridolin,” by “‘ Krug von Nidda,” is 
an imitation of Schiller’s very beau- 
tiful ballad of Fridolin, and we can- 
not say a very happy one. “ Con- 
rad, Emperor of Germany, after re- 
storing peace to the empire, and ex- 
tirpating all the marauders except 
Leopold, took his ease by the side of 
his wife. Hunting one day, accord- 
ing to custom, he lost his followers, 
and took refuge in a hermitage. ‘The 
hermit was his enemy Leopold ; they 
knew each other, but without de- 
claring who they were, one promised, 
and the other fearlessly accepted, hos- 
pitality. Conrad here dreamed that 
Leopold had a son born to him, who 
afterwards marries his daughter, and 
reproaches him with his bad deeds. 
i from sleep, he heard the 
cries of a woman in labour, and ap- 
proaching the door, he saw a male in- 
fant yet covered with the dew of his 
mother’s tears. Without taking have 
of his hospitable host, he stole away, 
and harboured from that moment 
thoughts of evil. He sent two men 
to seize and murder the child, but 
they were melted by his heavenly vi- 
sage, and spared him, after tearing 
him from his mother and nurse. They 
left him in a hollow tree, where he 
was found by a coutitess, who educat- 
ed him like her — Conrad saw him 
ata tournament—likedyhis appearance, 
and made him his . In this;si- 
tuation he saved the life of 's 
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daughter, who, of course, fell deeply 
in love with him, exactly as happens 
in our tales. Conrad was told this, and 
also that his page was the son of his 
enemy Leopold. Furious at this 
news, he resolved to get rid of him, 
and sent him with a letter to Aix-la- 
Chapelle, commanding’ the empress, 
who was there with her daughter, to 
have him put to death. On his way 
he entered a chapel to pray, and there 
fell asleep. The priest saw the letter in 
his bosom, took it out, broke the seal, 
and, shocked at its contents, altered the 
command to unite the page with the 
daughter. of Conrad. In due time the 
page arrived and was married, and 
Conrad, whose bosom had, in the in- 
terim, felt the pangs of remorse, seal- 
ed the union with his blessing.” In 
Schiller’s ballad of the same name, 
there is no clumsy contrivance of the 
letter—tae motives to the intended 
murder are more natural, and the pu- 
nishment falls with more poetical jus- 
tice on the head that sought the ruin 
of Fridolin. Schiller’s is altogether 
infinitely superior to the imitation of 
Krug von Nidda. 

The Uncle in the Casket, by Gus- 
tavus Schilling, is the next piece, and 
deserves to be given more at length. 

‘** Mr Heimel, an old rich miser, and 
an odd fellow, felt that his hour was 
come, and therefore wrote to Adol- 
phus, a very poor nephew, whom he 
always before neglected, to ask him to 
visit him, promising to make him heir 
to all his possessions. Adolphus lost 
no time, but travelled night and day, 
and reaching the little village, the 
residence of his uncle, early on the 
fifth morning, went to the Violet, 
the only inn of the place, in order to 
dress himself better, and to make in- 
quiries about his uncle. The land- 
lord answered, shrugging up his shoul- 
dete, According to all appearan- 
ces, Mr Heimel was near his end. 
Since Wednesday he was sensible only 
for a few hours each day, and is likely, 
says Mr Schneidab, the village bar- 
ber and physicign, to depart this 
evening. Since peace, instead of the 
better times we hoped for, a pestilence 
rages here which even destroys. the 
child in the mother’s womb, My 
cousin, the smith, who was so strong 
that he might haye been used like a 
to force open the church decor, 
18 pas to God yesterday evening ; 
and Schneidab, wha is not easily 
frightened, begins to lose courage, 


He believes it to be a radical pesti- 
lence, intended only for the benefit of 
the sexton, whe, like an enchanted 
executioner, sees three dead bodies 
before him instead of one, and cannot 
heave in and out fast enough.’ 

“The young advocate shuddered at 
this information ; he felt that it was 
necessary to make haste, and demand. 
ed wine and a barber. Schneidab a 
peared, in person, to do honour to the 
cit. Adolphus apologised for employ- 
ing the guardian angel of the place in 
so humble a manner, but was silenced 
with suds, and, ‘ my duty, your ho- 
nour, beard or belly, I am always 
ready.’ Adolphus blew away the seal 
of soap, and said, ‘ Fortune favours 
the brave.’ ‘ Your servant,’ said 
Schneidab. ‘ The doctor cures, but 
God governs all things. There is 
Simon the smith, whose beard I have 
just shaved for the last time. I have 
given him the whole contents of my 
shop, even to my patent water, and 
every thing has failed. With my 
patent water, Sir, between us be it 
said, I cured last spring a whole com- 
pany of voltigeurs ill of the jail-fever. 
But so it is when the messenger of 
death is sent, no horses can carry the 


victim beyond his reach.’ ‘ The | 


devil,’ roared the advocate, ‘ your 
razor would wake the dead.’ ‘ Prea 
sumption must suffer,’ said Schnei- 
dab, consoling him. ‘ Yes,’ said 
Adolphus, rising in anger, ‘ but it is 
not worthy of death, and you cut as 
if you were disposed to take not only 
my chin, but my head off.’ In this 
moment the young helpmate of the 
smith ran into the room.  ‘ Haste, 
haste, Simon, my husband is again 
awake, is sitting up in his bed and 
scolding, because the blood is runnin 
down his chin.’ The barber look 
satisfactorily at his razor which had 
recalled the dead, bowed to Adolpbus, 
and followed the helpmate of the 
smith to stop the bleeding of her hus- 
band. | 

** Adolphus was bleeding like the 
smith, and exclaimed, ‘ Cursed bung- 
ler, you have not only cut, but in- 
fected me: no doubt the same razor 
that roused the smith: to life, inocu- 
lated me with the contagion.’ 

not believe it,’ said the land- 
lordentering, ‘metals do not carry con- 
tagion, and my Malaga is at all times 


& specific against it.’ Adolphus asked 
particalar: of his uncle. ‘ You 
will find with your uncle a faithful old 
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housekeeper, and Albertina, an or- 
phan, who lost her left eye by a ball 
entering the window in a skirmish, 
but who continues to set both young 
and old in a flame with the right, as 
if it were a burning glass, and this 
without wishing it, for Zinchen isa 
perfect example.’ 

** With a heart beating so that it 
might be heard, Adolphus entered his 
uncle’s house, and met Albertina. 
Her noble form, and her remaining 
burning glass, made the loss of the 
other be overlooked. The gentle 

oodness of her spirit played about 
ver face, and seemed independent of 
its form, though in truth it was, with 
the exception of the eye, beautiful. 
‘ Mr Adolphus,’ repeated Albertina, as 
he named himself, ‘ I will announce 
ou immediately ; you are expected 
impatiently, and will be heartily wel- 
come.’ Thank God, said the deserv- 
ing heir to himself. To her he said 
some flattering words as she disappear- 
ed, and then prayed that heaven would 
reserve his uncle’s heart favourably 
isposed towards him. Albertina 
opened the door, and bid him enter ; 
in a moment he was at the bed-side. 

‘* Old Heimel wasperfectly sensible ; 
he thanked Adolphus in a friendly 
way ; praised his blooming appearance ; 
assured him he had inquired after 
him, and heard nothing of him but 
what was good, and therefore had 
made him his heir. Adolphus stam- 
mered forth his earnest thanks. ‘ Not 
too soon, not too soon,’ said the other ; 
‘it is with conditions; hear them 
first. I am to be buried in the church- 

ard here, and you will receive the 
interest of 80,000 thalers, if you pro- 
mise before the magistrate to repeat 
piously the Lord’s prayer once a day 
over my grave till the end of your 
life. If you fail once, the informer 
is to receive a fourth part of the in- 
heritance, and the remainder is to go 
to the hospital, the guardian of which 
will keep a good look out that you 
perform your vow. Nothing but a 
serious <lisease, testified by two sur- 
geons, is to excuse you from this duty. 


_ The testament lies ready with the 


magistrate ; take time, therefore, to 
think, for every condition is, early or 
late, a clog on the enjoyment of that 
good with which it is combined. 
“Why did my uncle curse me, you 
will say, with this condition? Why 
did he poison to me the wine he was 
no longer able to drink himself?’ 


CFeb. 
I answer, justice demands that my 
roperty should be expended for the 
benefit of the town in which I gained 
it—in which I went to school and 
w up to manhood, On the boun- 
. of the dominion of death you 
shall be at least reminded once a-day 
to raise your thoughts to the giver of 
all good, and I wish to save the soul 
of my heir from the rocks of worldly 
rdition. Go, my son, I am weak. 

‘* Albertina had remained in the room 
by the command of the old man, and 
now accompanied Adolphus to the 
door. Inthe confusion of bis feelings 
he seized her hand, and asked, what 
she advised. She blushed, and an- 
swered, ‘I cannot believe that you will 
be guided in so important a matter b 
the advice of an ignorant girl.’ ‘ O 
yes!’ answered he, ‘ yoursituation here 
makes you a friend, and the good 
sense of your answer belies your pre- 
tended ignorance. The powers of fate 
announce their decrees with pleasure 
by the mouth of innocent maidens.’ 
Shereplied ,* Turn toour Father in hea- 
ven; prayer brings power and know- 
ledge, and we then select, as if by in- 
spiration, that which is best.’ 

** Adolphus left her with a grateful 
squeeze of the hand. He was dis- 
posed to follow her advice, ‘but his 
wishes were earthly. ‘ Eighty thou- 
sand thalers,’ said he; ‘ orrather the in- 
terest of this sum, is in truth a key to 
earth’s heaven ; but what is the price? 
The condition separates me for ever 
from all which can sweeten life, or 
render it lovely. Sup I might 
with swift horses reach the capital for 
a moment, to strengthen my mind in 
the circle of beauty and intelligence, 
it can only be for a moment, and like 
a solitary moon-beam through the 
darkness of a wintry night ; and I lose 
all, if any accident happens to me on 
the road. Is there a bitterer cup than 
this eternal monotony—this seeing al- 
ways the same faces, part expressing 
vulgarity, part signifying a mixture 
of rudeness and knowledge even more 
intolerable than vulgarity ? Can any 
thing be worse than to live with peo- 
ple who spy out every-morning what 
I mean to nourish my body with at 
mid-day, and who treat every devia= 
tion from their own customs worse, 
than the Inquisition treats heretics? 
Yet even here I may find friendsy 
hearts allicd to minc, though:differs 
ent in age, » situation, habits. 
But how soon is conversation exhauste 
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ow does the daily return’ of’ the 
a2 materials diminish the charms 
of society ?. Whatever happens to the 
town, falls on me as part of it. The 
inheritance makes me like one of its 
towers, and when fF fall sick, Mr 
Schneidab, the village barber, will 
hasten as accoucheur sent by the fates 
to deliver me into another world.’ 

“ Inthismanner, till late in the even- 
ing, did Adolphus weigh his situation, 
and as he was going to bed, Albertina 
came to announce the sudden death 
of his uncle. This news made him 

a sleepless night, and at times to 
aaa out of his senses. He ima- 
gined that the omiable Albertina glid- 
ed into his chamber, and begged ear- 
uestly of him to be pleased with the 
little town,——that she delighted him 
very much,—that she made his stay- 
ing there the condition of obtaining 
her favour,—and that she offered him 
her sweet mouth to seal the contract 
with a kiss: He then imagined him- 
self, with her assistance, counting heaps 
of ducats, and he thanked God for 
the golden shower, and for the lovely 
bride. He embraced her with one 
arm, and lifted a sack of thalers in the 
other. A cry of fire awoke him, the 
warm living image was fied, and the 
landlady burst into the room to save 
her wardrobe, which was safely stow~ 
ed in the best chamber used for 
guests. The cry of fire ran through 
the house, for not one who could 
breathe but joined in the alarm. 

** Adolphus sprung out of bed, de- 
scended to the street, and saw the 
house of his departed uncle in fiames. 
He reached it just as Albertina, with 
a box of valuables, came out, which 
she gave him as his property, and then 
hastened back to secure her own, and 
came not again. Adolphus felt how 
much he was indebted to her, and 
pressing through the burning house, 
found her in a. court-yard clinging to 
a tree, which protected her for a mo- 
ment from the flames. ‘ I am lost,’ 
said she, ‘ save yourself.’ He, however, 
sprung to her, the flames, as it were, 
following him, and making his retreat 
impossible. The hot air already made 
It difficult to breathe, when he dis- 
covered, that, by climbing the tree, he 
might escape over the wall. . With the 
arm of love, strengthened» by fear, he 
dragged the maiden up the stem, and 
along one of the overhanging: branch« 
¢s, and then dropped her safely on the 
opposite side of theawall, and jumped 
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after her. Here they stood in-a neigh~ 
bouring garden, and first thanked God 
for their escape. Albertina then ex- 
tinguished the sparks on his waistcoat 
with tears of gratitude, but he kissed 
her as he had done in his dream, and 
then led her to a place of safety. 

** When the fire was extinguished, 
which did not take place till the house 
was consumed, Adolphus returned to 
bed, and slept nearly as sound as his 
unele, whose corporeal part had been 
reduced, by fire to a heap of ashes. 
Albertina had found it, and had se~ 
cretly conveyed it away. In the 
morning his body was sought, for the 
will made it necessary to have it bu- 
ried ; but all in vain, not a bone was 
to be discovered. Albertina, however, 
sent in secret a casket to Adolphus, 
and wrote with it,— 

Tf theaccompanying casket serves, 
as I hope, to free my noble assistant 
from the heavy conditions which our 
departed friend imposed upon his heir, 
this latter will then only pray with 
more fervour over the ashes of his be- 
nefactor, which now lie in his hands.’ 
Adolphus blessed in his heart her in- 
genuity, then went to the magistrate, 
who was full of thought, and knew 
not who he could bury in Heimel’s 
place. Fora grave ihey must have, 
to fulfil the conditions of his will. 
Adolphus, however, said,—‘* You un- 
doubtediy know before-hand what I 
mean to say to your worship. You 
know that a nonentity cannot be bu- 
ried, and that I cannot be bound to 
pray over a grave where my uncle is 
not entombed ; and, at the same time, 
his testament, making me his heir, 
remains perfectly valid. A process 
would evidently last longer than your 
life, and probably not be finished be- 
fore the day of judgment. Far be it 
from me, however, to wish to injure 
this esteemed pleasant town, the cra~- 
dle of my gowd fortune—I therefore 
resign in favour ef its hospital a third 
part of the property left by my uncle. 
For this, however, you will give me 
permission to send your good wife 
some of the newest fashions from the 
city, where 1 mean to take up my 
residence.” 

Seldom has a treaty been sooner 
tifiedithan this was, and the heir got 
awayowith difficulty from the grati- 
tude of the magistrate, to seek out 
Albertina. She struggled against the 
embraces with which, in his joy, he 
overwhelmed her: they might be the 
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mode in the city, here they were quite 
unheard of ;—but Adolphus spoke 
with a seducing tongue, and on asub- 
ject not usually ungrateful to a maid- 
en’s ear. She pretended, indeed, not 
to believe him, as if she regarded it as 
impossible, with the failure of her eye, 
to please a man who was so entirely 
without fault, and she concealed her 
wishes with common maiden-like ex- 
cuses. The gay people of the little 
town, however, were soon afterwards 
invited to Adolphus’s marriage-feast. 
He placed, without the knowledge of 
the bride, the casket with the ashes 
of the now blessed uncle under the 
marriage-bed, and was thus enabled 
to offer the promised prayers daily 
with the greatest conveniency.” 
Frederick Haug writes very pretty 
try, but we take no notice of it, 
sere Lt the market is overstocked with 
the article ; and, when our own verse- 
smiths, to use a German construction, 
tinker out verses in proper quality and 
quantity, we need not import the com- 
modity. We dare not, however, pass 
in this unceremonious way “ Das 
Wahr Zeichen,’—The Token,—a nar- 
rative, by Caroline Baroness de la 
Motte Fouque, ci-devant Miss von 
Briest. ‘This is one of the usual tales 
of horror with which the amiable ba- 
roness delights to indulge her sex. — 
* In one of the sea-ports of Germany 
lay a ship ready to sail for Holland ; she 
awaited only a nger. After a due 
as een of impatience and curses 
y the master and crew, the expected 
nger arrived, followed by a youth. 
He was a stout dark-looking man, 
called George, dressed in green, the 
usual uniform of the woodsmen or fo- 
resters of Germany. On entering the 
vessel, however, he was seized with 
a sudden dizziness, followed by vio- 
lent fever, and was obliged: to be re- 
landed. Here he lay for many weeks, 
discovering in delirium the secrets of 
his soul, and exciting the curiosity 


and conjectures of all the neighbour-. 


hood. His host, fearing scandal, in- 
quired of his companion some parti- 
culars of his life, when it turned out 
the pa was the wife, and that 
George had been the servant of some 
nobleman on the banks of the Weser, 
had married her against the will of 
his master, and had shortly after- 
wards, pretending a commission from 
him to go to Holland, come to his wife 
at midnight, and took her away in 


[Feb. 


man’s clothes. The broad-shoulder. 
ed dark George recovered, and, in. 
stead of prosecuting his journey into 
Holland, he took the road which led 
to the south of Germany.’ In his 
way, stopping at an inn to dine, he 
heard, with strong emotions, a gen- 
tleman, by the name of Leonard, de- 
scribe a visit he had made to some no- 
bleman on the banks of the Weser, 
and had found his castle half desert- 
ed. He had been murdered a few 
nights before by his favourite servant. 
George’s emotions, however, did not 
betray him, and he pursued his jour- 
ney. At length he procured a situa- 
tion as forester in the south of Ger- 
many, and, though his life was, in 
genenes passed in cares and anxiety, 

e at length grew more gay, particu- 
larly when his wife brought him a 
son, at whose christening he resolved 
to give a splendid feast. In the midst 
of the entertainment Leonard entered, 
and asked hospitality. George was 
astonished and confused, but seized 
him by the hand, and led him to the 
table. He placed before him what- 


ever he thought would contribute to — 


his comfort. A joyous youth tellin 
Leonard that he must drink the healt 
of the new comer, presented him with 
wine in a silver cup. With astonish- 
ment, Leonard remarked that the cup 
bore the arms of the murdered Baron 
S——. He inquired of George how 
he came by it, and was told that it 
was bought of a Jew in the neigh- 
bouring town. Leonard hastened to 
this Jew, who, unfortunately for 
George, preserved a paper descriptive 
of him and of the cup. He returned 
with Leonard and.two assistants, and 
George was apprehended before the 
feast was over. On this he confessed 
his guilt, and was executed.” 

This extract from “‘ Les Causes Cele- 
bres,” or from the recordsof some court 
of justice, is very circumstantially told 
by this lovely authoress, and before 
this time has, we have no doubt, given 
vast delight to half the misses of her 
native land. We like the next story, 
however, better, though it is childish 
both in its name, ‘“ Der Fibelhahu,” 
which we, can only translate by 
Horn-book,” and in contents. 
We have a translation of this, which 
shall appear in another number, and 
shall pass on at present to “ The Mo- 
nastery of Caprei,” a tale, by Caroline 
Pichler. The fair authoress, we 
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are glad to see, has by no means 
lost the power to we us an agree- 
able narration, and.though not, per- 
haps, the most interesting, it is, at 
least, the neatest written story in 
the volume. Mrs Pichler is above all 
mysticism. She can amuse her read- 
ers without perplexing their under- 
standings, and hence her style is al- 
ways neat and clear. Space does not 
allow us to do all the justice we could 
wish to her tale, by a complete trans- 
lation, and we must, therefore, con- 
tent ourselves with recommending it 
to our readers. 

A few light and trifling — by 
Ferdinand Haas follow, and they are 
succeeded by ‘ Pride and Humanity, 
or Scenes out of the Times of the Cru- 
sades, by Wilhelm Blumenhagen.”— 
The author is a strong friend to reli- 
gious toleration of every kind, and the 
story, in which he has pleasantly ex- 
emplified his opinions, is pleasing and 
well told. We must pass it also by 
without further notice, as it is too 
long for us to translate, or even to 
sketch. ‘‘ Minerva,” a tale, by La 
Motte Fouque, is also too long for us 
fully to translate it, but the reputa- 
tion of the author demands that we 
should take some further notice of his 
production. 

“* About the period of the French 
Revolution, young Mr Dorling was the 
oracle and the wonder of his native 
town. He inherited a considerable 

roperty, had been well educated, and 

ad afterwards travelled into Italy. 
He was not disposed to pride himself 
much on the superiority these circum- 
stances gave him over his townsmen, 
but he was an enthusiast in poetry 
and arts, and somewhat refined in his 
taste, which made him keep as much 
aloof from the rest of the youth as if 
he were conscious of all the dignity 
having travelled conferred on him. 
With such advantages, he was consi- 
dered as the first person of the little 
town at the foot of t the Harz, at which 
he resided. The old rector of the 
high-school had a young wife, who 
knew how to be enthusiastic like 
Dorling, for the pu of enchant- 
ing him. She had assumed, at his 
wish, the name of Minerva, and their 
talk, not her thoughts, was all of 
lofty deeds and noble actions. She 
thought of persuading the yoting ca- 
pitalist to make her the first lady of 
the place when the old rector should 


die. He only waited for the same 
event to take her to France, where 
they might see realized all those fine 
schemes of liberty with which his 
heart was full, and of which they had 
both often reiterated the praises. The 
guillotine was then, in frequent use, 
and she supposed she could persuade 
him, by its means, to stay in Ger- 
many. But he was too enthusiastic to 
let the thoughts of death interfere 
with his projects. ‘ It cannot be- 
head the soul,’ he replied ; ‘ the idea 
cannot be exterminated by steel ; and 
if we die in a cause we shall live 
eternally. This poor body may be 
exposed to scorn, the head severed 
from the trunk, and suspended by the 
locks, before the drunken mob, but it 


_ will then be a gorgon’s head for the 


cruel monsters, and a polar star for 
the friends of freedom. And what 
more beautiful can you, my Minerva, 
desire, than to cn? your life for so 
noble an end ?’ 

** She disliked all this very much, 
but, rather than lose Dorling altoge- 
ther, she was obliged to appear de- 
lighted, and consented to go to Paris. 

** Here they were not called on to 
die for liberty, nor did they obtain that 
reputation they had expected. Dor- 
ling procured a commission in the 
army to fight for freedom, and conti- 
nued to expect it under all the go- 
vernments which convulsed France up 
to the time when the imperial power 
of Bonaparte was fully established. 
The enthusiastic Dorling always hop- 
ed, in spite of the mockery of his 
comrades, that even the Emperor 
would at length come forth with a 
perfect system of freedom. He con- 
tinued, under such circumstances, his 
service in the French armies for a series 
of years, without gaining a high rank, 
or being in any way rewarded for the 
sacrifices he had made. 

** While he was traversing Europe 
from one end to the other, his belov- 
ed Minerva was dissipating his for- 
tune in Paris, or, as she styled it, 
Rome or Athens. At the commence- 
ment of her residence there, she en- 
deavoured to preserve, by her letters, 
the enthusiasm of her lover, and his 
confidence in her. ‘The force of a 
first attachment was so strong, and 
she was so counected in Dorling’s 
mind with every thing his fancy had 
ever worshi , that he trusted and 


confided even long after her letters 
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had become little better than mere 
accounts or drafts for money. 

“*¥In the course of his service Dorling 
was sent into Germany, and helped, 
at Jena, to conquer the Prussians, 
whom he had formerly admired. He 
found consolation for this, however, 
in receivitig, after the battle, the 
cross of the Legion of Honour. He 
was wounded, and’no longer -fit for 
active service; which recommended 
him to some civil employment, and 
Bonaparte appointed him governor of 
@ small district of the conquered coun- 
try. What was his surprise and his 
regret, mingled with satisfaction, when 
he read the name of his native city as 
the place where he was to fix his resi- 
dence ! He could not but feel somewhat 
mortified at returning the servant of 
a despot, when he left it with tlie 
towering hopes of leading in the ar- 
mies and councils of freemen. But 
he hoped his presence would be able 
to protect the citizens from many of 
the usual exactions of the army, and 
therefore he accepted the command. 

‘* He was well received by his former 
townsmen, who hastened to congra- 
tulate him on his arrival. Here he 
found a letter from his Minerva at 
Paris, informing him that he was ap- 
eengece to his new situation through 

er solicitations, in order that he 
might make the magistrates give an 
account of some property belonging 
to her grandfather which they had 
administered. On rejecting this im- 
proper request, Minerva tore off the 
mask, and informed Dorling by re- 
turn of post, that his property was all 
consumed, that he obtained his pre- 
sent situation and former promotion 
through the interest of Monsieur Val- 
digny, whom she intended ‘to marry 


the following day. 


“The veil fell at once from Dorling’s 
eyes, and he was first extremely an- 
y, atid then melantholy. He had 
ost'every thing, his country, his love, 


and his faith. “No, not every thing. . 


He was still ‘ Captain Dorling in the 


_ service of his ‘majesty the Emperor, 


and a member of ‘the ion of Ho- 
nour.” This title’seemed to enhance 


his degradation, he tore off his orna- 


‘ments, threw'them away, and “burst 
into a flood of bitter tears. He re- 
curred to his ‘former hopes, atid was 
sensible of his deep disappointment. 
After he got over his first bitter 


“thoughts, and was calm, a soft and 
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tle feeling of repentance urged 
im to give up all employment: in:the 
armies of France. He wrote'to resign 
his commission, and as he offered to 
relinquish all claim on the pension at- 
tached to the cross of the Legion of 
Honour, his request was immediately 
complied with. And he once more 
felt happy when he saw himself out 
of uniform. A farm which he hired 
in the neighbourhood occupied him, 
and supplied him with the means of 
subsistence. 
**In this retirement he again devoted 
himseH to the muses, and thus he liv- 
ed till Austria made her attempt in 
4809 to deliver Germany from the 
yoke of France. Dorling, still inflam- 
ed with a love of freedom, set off’ to 
join the corps of the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, but was rejected, because the 
Duke wished not to augment the 
companions of his dangers. The at- 
tempt, however, reconciled Dorling 
with his fellow-citizens, and they be- 
pu to regard him as fit for something 
etter than to pass his existence in 
idle dreaming. He was invited to 
their parties, mixed with them more 
than ‘ever, and shared in all their 
pleasures and amusements. ~ © 
** At one of these parties he saw the 
daughter of the Amtmann, heard her 
sing, and said with Birger, ‘ I wish 
that thou my heart would also grow 
old.’ He was more affected than he 
could wish, and as he found * Mi- 
nona’ kindly disposed towards him, 
he invested her with the name and 
character ‘of Minerva, whom he al- 
ways considered as his tutelary god- 
dess. Her father was more atxious 
to have grandchildren than Minona 
and Dorling were to have children, 
and he could not persuade them to be 
married before Germany was liberat- 
ed from the French. She was of 
masculine character, sung nothing but 
warlike songs, called Dorling: Heer- 
mann, and looked with furious “impa- 
tience on the progress of the French 
arms. The reverses at Moscow came 
at length to sooth her. At this time 
a French colonel, sent by Bonaparte 
with dispatches, was taken ill at the 
town near which they: all, resided. 


After recovering he was invited:to the © 


bouse of the “Amtmann till’ he got 
strength enough ‘to travel. In 
ment of fury Minona resolved to dis- 


“patch him as ‘one ‘of thé enemies of 


country. She resolved; too, 
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execute it herself, since she could not 
persuade Dorling by any artful hints 
to undertake this dreadful project. 
A young female relation detected her 
at the moment she intended to carry 
it into execution at midnight, and 
alarmed Dorling, who was not gone 
to bed, by her cries. Dorling pro- 
tected the Frenchman from the fury 
of his second Minerva, but, terrified 
at this specimen of her opinions and 
conduct, broke off all connection 
with her. | 

“ Shortly after this he joined the 
Prussian army on the left bank of the 
Elbe, and received the command of a 
squadron of cavalry. In one of the 
skirmishes on the banks of the Rhine, 
he was dispatched to assist a compaiy 
of volunteer sharpshooters engaged 
with a party of French. As he ar- 
rived, one of the sharpshooters, who 
had advanced too far, was taken and 
disarmed. Dorling — up and 
rescued him, but was himself se- 
verely wounded. He sunk lifeless on 
the field, and when he recovered his 
senses, found himself surrounded by 
some of his own soldiers, and anxious- 
ly assisted by the sharpshooter he had 
rescued. The face appeared known 
to him ; he examined it more atten- 
tively. ‘ Great God,’ he exclaimed, 
‘do I yet dream?’ £ No,’ whisper- 
ed the pretended soldier, ‘ you do 
not dream, my faithful hero, you 
have reconquered your bride, who was 
so ignorant of your merits. I am, 
indeed, Minona—Minona saved by 
ou.’ At these words she offered 
im again a ring she had formerly 
resented to him. But terror seized 
im, and he refused it. * Do you 
notknow me then, Dorling?’ said she. 


“ lam thy Minona ; she whom you 


once called thy Minerva. But call 
me now your Thusnelda, my coura- 
wounded Herrmann. Dor- 


ling, however, seemed to recollect no- 


thing but that terrible night, and he 
cried out, ‘ Begone, begone, we are 
Separated for ever. Never, never a- 


a approach me, terrible woman.’ 
sa 


ying, he again fainted away. 

“It was several days before he finally 
recovered his senses, and then he la 
in one of those sick houses, whic 
Some pious German women had esta- 
blished in the neighbourhood for the 
reception of all the wounded of what- 
ever nation. Near him sat a bloom- 
ing maiden, who was rubbing some 

VOL. VIII. 
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balsam on his temples. At first 
he supposed with terror it was Mi. 
nona. A closer and longer inspection 
convinced him it was Minchen, the 
young girl who had prevented Minona 
from accomplishing the murder of the 
Frenchman. Dorling had, after that 
event, taken her under his protection, 
and sent her to an aunt of his who 
lived in the: neighbourhood, and now 
had the inspection of this sick house. 
As Minchen informed Dorling where 
he was, she folded her hands and 
looked her thanks to heaven, and tears 
of gratitude flowed down her cheeks 
for his recovery. Dorling saw her 
with pleasure and astonishment, then 
following the direction of her eyes, he 
also folded his hands, looked towards 
heaven, and in silence accompanied 
her prayers. 

** Souls thus united ought not again 
to be separated. In the spring of 
1814, Dorling sat one day when con- 
valescent, near a grape vine in the 
garden of the sick house. A leaf of 
the vine almost covered his face; with- 
out being well aware of what he was 
doing, he seized the leaf, and with a 
needle engraved on it the letters M. 
I. N. Minchen came unobserved, 
and almost burst into tears as she 
said, ‘ Oh God, the old wound bleeds 
again, the breast of my friend is filled 
with inexpressible sorrow. How un- 
happy,—for cousin Minona has now 
married a professor.’ 

‘** What is the matter?’ said Dor- 
ling. ‘ What do you fiad in me to 
distress you ?’ 

‘* She pointed, with tears, to the vine 
leaf. ‘ It is not Minerva, nor yet 
Minona ;’ said he, ‘ look ne on 
me, thou soft weeping beauty. It is, 
if you allow me so to conclude it, 
* Minna ;’ thy .name, and the name 
of the eternally blooming love, so was 
it called by our ancestors, when Ger- 
was a chivalrousempire. Min- 
na, lovely Minna, may I thengcom- 
a a name which fills my whole 

t 

Just as you please, said she, 
falling in his arms, * but do not give 
me any name to which I am a stran- 
ger. M blessed and departed pa- 
rents called me Minchen,—Minchen 
all my playmates. I have called my- 
self Minchen in my prayers to God, 
and shall I not be then your Min- 
chen?’ ” . 

* « Thou art, and shalt be eternally 
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my Minchen,’ said Dorling, and re- 
ceived the bridegroom’s kiss from her 
yet untasted lips. 
“<The wound of Dorling made him 
incapable of further military service. 
He had no occasion, therefore, to wait 
for peace to conclude his marriage. 
He and Minchen were immediately 
united, and continue to live happy in 
the world, and in one another.” 

La Motte Fouque seems for once to 
have descended from the regions of 
fable and antiquity, to the earth and 
our own times. The present is the 
most rational, and one of the most 
pleasing of all his tales. In general, 
to relish them, one must be largely 
ifted with what Dr Spurzheim calls 
the organ of Surnaturalité. From an 
antipathy to such productions, we be- 
lieve we must be totally destitute of 
such an organ, and we hereby offer our 
head—the outside, be it remembered 
-——to the inspection of any of the Doc- 
tor’s pupils, as a good phrenological 
specimen. ‘There is a lightness and 
an agreeableness in this little produc- 
tion, which we are unable to impart 
to the mere outline, which is all our 
space allows us to give, and which, 
perhaps, the tale, on the whole, de-« 
serves ; while we have so many ex- 
cellent native works of a similar kind. 
A few riddles, charadés, and acros- 
tics, conclude the book. This is a spe- 
cies of literature nearly or quite extinct 
in our country, but which, affording a 
harmless exercise of talents, might 
— be revived with advantage. 

f our readers saw the tempting out- 
side and form of this pr book, we 
are persuaded, even if our notice of 
its contents should not have excited 
their curiosity, that they would wish 
to comprehend what it contains. 
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Ii Conte di Carmagnola, a Tragedy, by 
Alessandro Manzoni. 


Francesco Bussone, the son of a 
t in Carmagnola, from whence 
is mom de guerre was derived, was 
born in the year 1390. Whilst yet a 
boy, and employed in the care of flocks 
_ and herds, the lofty character of his 

countenance was observed by a soldier 
of fortune, who invited the youth to 
forsake his rustic occupations, and ac- 
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company him to the busier scenes of 
the camp. His persuasions were suc. 
cessful, and Francesco entered with 
him into the service of Facino Cane, 
Lord of Alessandria. At the time 
when Facino died, leaving fourteen 
cities acquired by conquest, to Beatrice 
di Tenda, his wife, Francesco di Car. 
roagnola was amongst the most dis- 
tinguished of his captains. Beatrice 
afterwards marrying Philip Visconti, 
Duke of Milan, (who rewarded her 
by an ignominious death, for the regal 
dowry she had conferred upon him,) 
Carmagnola entered his army at the 
same time, and having, by his emi- 
nent’ services, firmly established the 
tottering power of that prince, received 
from him the title of Count, and was 
laced at the head of all his forces. 
he natural caprice and ingratitude 
of Philip’s disposition, however, at 
length prevailed, and Carmagnola, dis- 
gusted with the evident proof of his 
wavering friendship, and doubtful 
faith, left his service and his terri- 
tories, and after a variety of adven- 
tures, took refuge in Venice. Thither 
the treachery of the Duke pursued 
him, and emissaries were employed to 
rocure his assassination. ‘The plot, 
owever, proved abortive, and Car- 
magnola was elected captain-general 
of the Venetian armies, during the 
league formed by that Republic a- 
gainst the Duke of Milan. The war 
was at first carried on with much spi- 
rit and success, and the battle of Mac- 
lodio, gained by Carmagnola, was one 
of the most important and decisive 
actions of those times. The night 
after the combat, the victorious sol- 
diers gave liberty to almost all their 
isoners. The Venetian envoys hav- 
ng made a complaint on this subject 
to the Count, he inquired what was 
become of the captives; and u 
being informed that all, exeept 
hundred, had been set free, he gave 
orders that the remaining ones also 
should be released immediately, ac- 
cording to the custom which prevail- 
ed amongst the armies of those 
days; the object of which’ was ‘to pre- 
vent a speed 
This proceeding of Carm 
casioned much distrust and irritation 
in the minds of the Venetian rulers, 
and their displeasure was increased, 
when the armada of the Republic, com- 
manded by [1 Trevisani, was defeated 
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the Po, without any attempt in 
its favour having been made by the 
Count. The failure of their attempt 
upon Cremona, was also imputed to 
him as a crime, and the Senate, re- 
solving to free themselves from a 
werful chief, now become an object 
of suspicion, after many deliberations 
on the best method of carrying their 
designs into effect, at length deter- 
mined to invite him to Venice, under 
pretence of consulting him on their 
negotiations for peace. He obeyed 
their summons without hesitation or 
mistrust, and was everywhere received 
with extraordinary honours, during 
the course of his journey. On his ar- 
rival at Venice, and before he entered 
his own house, eight gentlemen were 
sent to meet him, by whom he was 
escorted to St Mark’s Place. When 
he was introduced into the ducal pa- 
lace, his attendants were dismissed, 
and informed that he would be in 
private with the Doge for a consider- 
able time. He was arrested in the 
palace, then examined by the Secret 
Council, put to the torture, which a 
wound he had received in the service 
of the Republic rendered still more 
agonizing, and condemned to death. 
On the 5th May 1432, he was con- 
ducted to exeeution, with his mouth 
gagged, and beheaded between the 
two columns of St Mark’s Place. With 
regard to the innocence or guilt of this 
distinguished character, there exists 
no authentic information. The au- 
thor of the tragedy, which we are 
about to analyse, has chosen to repre- 
sent him as entirely innocent, and aed 
bability at least is on this side. It is 
possible that the haughtiness of an 
aspiring warrior, accustomed to com- 
mand, and impatient of control, 
might have been the principal cause 
of offence to the Venetians; or per 
haps their jealousy was excited by his 
increasing power over the minds of an 
obedient army ; and not considering 
it expedient to displace him, ‘they re- 
solved upon his destrtiction. 

This tragedy, which is formed 
upon the model of the English and 
German drama, comprises the history 
of Carmagnola’s life, from the day. on 
which he was made commander of the 
Venetian armies, to that of his execu- 
tion, thus embraeing a period of about 
The 

present to our ers, wi 
enable them to form their own opi- 
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nion of a piece, which has excited so 
much attention in Italy. The first 
act opens in Venice, in the hall of the 
Senate. The Doge proposes that the 
Count di Carmagnola should be con- 
sulted, on the projected league be- 
tween the Republic and the Floren 
tines, against the Duke of Milan. ‘i'o 
this all agree, and the Count is intros 
duced, Tie begins by justifying his 
eonduct trom the imputations to which 
it might be liable, in consequence of 
his appearing as the enemy of the 
ee whom he had so recently ser- 
ved, 


He cast me down . 

From the high place my blood had dearly 
won, 

And when I sought his presence, to ap 

For justice there, ’twas vain! my foes had 
form’d 

Around his throne a barrier; e’en my life 

Became the mark of hatred, but in this 

Their hopes have fail’d—I gave them not 
the time. 

My life !—I stand prepar’d to yield it up 

On the proud field, and in some noble 
cause, 

For glory well exchang’d—but not a prey, 

Not to be caught ignobly in the toils 

Of those I scorn. I left him, and obtain’d 

With you a place of refuge— yet e’en here 

His snares were cast around me. Now all 
ties 

Are broke between us; to an open foe, 

An open foe I come.—— 


He then gives counsel in favour of 
war, and retires, leaving the senate 
engaged in deliberation. War is re- 
solved upon, and he is elected com- 
mander. The fourth scene represents 
the house of Carmagnola. His soli- 
loquy is noble, but its character is 
ake more that of English than of 
Italian poetry, and may be traced, 
without difficulty, to the celebrated 
monologue of Hamlet. 


A leader—or a fugitive !—to drag 

Slow years along in idle vacancy, 

As a worn veteran living on the fame 

Of former deeds—to offer humble prayers > 

And blessings for protection—owing all 

Yet left me of existence to the might 

Of other swords, dependent on some arm 

Which soon may cast me off—or on the 
field 

To breathe once more, to feel the tide of 
life 

Rush proudly through my veins—to hail 
again 

My lofty star, and at the trumpet’s voice 


To wake! to rule! to conquer !—~Which 
must be 
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ove) 'The first seene‘of the second act're- 
“camp near 


peace 
Ing 
Still poorly to ignoble safety here, .. 


Secl as a homicide, who cowers 

Within temple’s precinets ? Shall not he 
o made a kingdom's fate, control his 

2 

Ts there not one amidst the many lords 

Of this divided Italy, not one 

"With soul enough to envy that bright crown 

Encireling Philip’s head ? And know they 

not 
°Twas won by me from many a tyrant’s 


grasp 
Snatch'd by my hand, and plac’d upon the 


Of that ingrate, from whom my spirit burns 

Again to wrest it, and bestow the prize 

On him who! best shall call the prowess 
forth 

‘Which slumbers in my arm ? 


the Count, now arrives, and announces 


to him that war is resolved upon, and 
that he is appointed to the command 


of the armies, at the same time advis- 


ing him ‘to act with caution towards 


his enemies in the Republic. 


'Phink’st thou know not whom 


to deem my foes ? 


‘Aye, could number all. 


Mar. And know’st thou too 


~ What fault hath made them such ?—’Tis, 
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deliberating upon the state of the war. 
Pergola considers it imprudent to give 
battle, Malatesti is of a contrary opi- 
nion. ‘They are joined by Sforza and 
Fortebraccio, who are impatient for 
action, and Torello, who endeavours 


to convince them of its inexpediency. 


S/o. Torello, did’st thou mark the ar. 
dent soul 
Which fires each soldier’s eye ? 
Tor. I mark’d it well. 


1 heard th’ impatient shout, th’ exulti 
— patient exulting 


Of Hope and Courage, and I turn’d aside, 
sane sa brow the warrior might not 


Th’ involuntary thought, whose sudden 


gloom 

Had cast deep shadows there. It was a 
thought, 

That this vain semblance of delusive joy 

Soon like a dream shall fade. It was a 
th 


. , Marco,.a senator, and a friend of On wasted valour doom’d to perish here. 


* * * & 
For these—what boots it to disguise the 
truth ?— 


These are no wars in which, for all things 
lev’d 
And precious, and rever’d, for all the ties 
Clinging around the heart, for those whose 
smile 
Makes home so lovely, for his native land, 
And for its laws, the patriot soldier fights! 
These are no wars in which the chieftain in’s 


aim 
that thou art 1s but to station his devoted bands, — 


“So ‘high above them ; ’tis, that thy disdain 


Doth meet them undisguised. 
one 
Hath done thee wrong ; but who, when so 


As yet not 


‘resolv’d, 
_ Finds not his time to injure ?—In_ thy 


thoughts, 
oto ae they cross thy path, no place is 
elrs ; 


But they remember thee. ‘The high in soul 
and forget;, but to the grovelling 


eart 


‘There is delight in hatred. ‘Rouse it not, 


Subdue it, while the power. is yet thine’ 


own. 


Leounsel no, vile arts, from which my soul 


Revolts indignantly ; thou know’st it well... 


_ But there is yet.a wisdom, not unmeet. 
For the most lofty nature,—there is power . 


_ Of winning meaner minds, without descent: 
From the high spirit’s glorious eminence,—_ 


Aad, _would’st, thou, seek that, magic, it: 


were thine. 


resents part of the Dukeof Milan’s’ 

neat Maclodio.  Malatesti, the’ 
commander-in-chief, and’ Pergola, a 
Condotticre of great distinction, are 


And their’s, thus fix’d—to die! It is our 
fate 


To lead a hireling train, whose spirits: 


breathe 

Fury, not fortitude. With burning hearts 

They rush where Victory smiling waves 
them on; Vout 

But if delay’d, if between flight and death, 

Pausing they stand—is there no cause to 
doubt 

What choice were theirs ? And but too well 
our hearts 

That choice might here foresee. * Oh! evil 


times, 
‘When ‘for the leader, care augments, the 
Bright glory fades away !~—-Yet, once again, 


This is no field for us. 


- After various debates, Malatesti re- 
solves to attack the ere a The 
fourth and fifth scenes of the second 
act represent the tent of the Count in 


‘the Venetian camp, and. his’ prepara- 


tions for battle. And here a magni- 

ficent piece of lyric poetry. is: intro- 

duced, in which the battle is deserib- 

_ed, and its fataleffects lamented; with 

all the fecling of a patriot and @ 


at fate; this hour detides. And yet, if 
4% 
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Christian. It to us, how-. 
ever, that this ode, hymn, or chorus, 
as the author has entitled it, striking 
as its effect may be in a separate reci- 
tation, produces a much less powerful 
impression in the situation it occupies 
at present. It is. even necessary, in 
pd to appreciate its singular beau- 
ty, that it should be re-perused, as a 
ching detached from the tragedy. The 
transition is too violent, in our opi- 
nion, from a tragic action, in which 
the characters are represented as cloth- 
ed with existence, and passing before 
us with all their contending motives 
and feelings laid open to our inspec- 
tion ; to the comparative coldness ofa 
lyric piece, where the author’s imagi- 
nation expatiates alone. The poet 
may have been led into this error by 
a definition of Schlegel’s, who, speak- 
ing of the Greek chorusses, gives it as 
his opinion, that “‘ the chorus is to 
be considered as a personification of 
the moral thoughts pg by the 
action ; as the organ of the poet, who 

in the name of the whole hu- 
man race. The chorus, in short, is 
the ideal spectator.” 

But the fact was not exactly thus: 
The Greek chorus was composed of 
real characters, and expressed the 
sentiments of the people before whose 
eyes the action was imagined to be 
passing ; thus. the ¢rue spectator, af- 
ter witnessing in representation the 
triumphs or misfortunes of kings and 
heroes, heard from the chorus the 
idea supposed to be entertained on the 
subject by the more enlightened part 
of the multitude. If the author, 
availing himself of for 
poetry, and varying the measute in 
csubicniley to the subject, had brought 
his chorus into action, introducing, for 
example, a veteran looking down upon 
the battle from an eminence, and de- 
scribing its vicissitudes to the persons 
below, with whom he might inter- 
change a variety of national and moral 
reflections, it 
dramatic effect would have been con- 
siderably heightened, and the asser- 
tion that the Greek chorus is not com- 
— with the of the modern 

a, possibly disproved. . We shall 
present our readers with. the; entire 
chorus of which we have spoken, as a 
Piece to be read separately, and one to 


to us that the | 
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The Battle of Maclodio, (or Macalo, jum 
an Ode. 


Hark! from the right bursts forth a trum. 
A loud, shrill trumpet from the left re. 
On willy tile echoes ftom the 


rise, 
Hollow and deep—and banners all 
Meet hostile banners waving to the skies ; 
Here steel-clad bands in marshall’d order 


shine, . 


Lo! half the field already from the sight 
Hath vani a, hid by closing groups of 


foes 
swords, flash lightning 
And the strife deepens, and the life-blood 


flows ! 

Oh! bp these ? What stranger in his 
might 

Comes bursting on the lovely land’s repose ? 

What patriot’ hearts have nobly vow'd to 
save 

Their native soi, or make its dust their 
grave ? 

One race, alas! these foes, one kindred 


race, 

Were born and rear’d the same fair scenes 
among ! 

The stranger calls them brothers—and 
each face 

That brotherhood reveals ;—one common 
tongue 

Dwells on their lips—the earth on which 
we trace 

Their heart’s blood—is the soil from whence 

__ they sprung. 

them birth—this chosen 

Circled with seas, by Nature's 
guardian hand. 

O grief and horror! who the first could dare 

Against np cost breast the sword to 
wield ? 


Think’st thou they know ?=xthey bit’ ine 
flict and share 
Misery and death, the motive wnreveal’d ! 


~wuSeld to a leader, sold! himself to die, 


With him they strive, they fall—and ask 
not why. 


But ave there none who love them? Have 


No wives, no mothers, who might rush be- 
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and wit with tears dhe husband and theson Ah! who may hear the murmurs of the 


Back to his home, from this polluted scene ? 

And “ whose hearts, when life’s bright 
ay is done, 

Unfold to thoughts more solemn and se- 


rene, 
Thoughts of the tomb; why cannot hey 
The storms of passion with the voice of 
age ? 


Ask not !—the peasant at his cabin-door 
Sits calmly pointing to the distant cloud 
Which skirts th’ horizon, menacing to 


ur 
Desrtektion down o’er fields he hath not 


plough’d. 
Thus, where no echo of the battle’s roar 
Is heard afar, even thus the reckless crowd, 
In tranquil safety number o’er the slain, 
Or tell of cities burning on the plain. 


There mayst thou mark the boy, with 
earnest gaze 

Fix'd on his mother’s lips, intent to know 

By names of insult, those, whom future 


Shall soe him in their Giddliest 
foe. 


borne, 
From the sad brides of fallen warriors torn. 


Woe to the victors and the vanquish’d, woe ! 
n 


Loud and more loud the cries of fury grow, 
A sea of blood is swelling o’er the plain. 
But from th’ embattled front already, lo ! 
A band recedes—it flies—all hope is vain, 
And venal hearts, despairing of the strife, 
Wake to the love, the clinging love of life. 
As the light grain disperses in the air, 
Borne from the winnowing by the gales a- 

round, 


Thus ly the vanquish, i their wild de- 


near 
The rush of war-steeds trampling in the 


yl 
Low at the conqueror's feet all suppliant 


Midst shouts of victory pealing o'er the 


ficld, 


? 
Haste ‘tt. tale of triumph be reveal’d ! 
E’en now the courier to his steed is fying, 
He nar hg speeds—with tidings of the 


Ys 
To rouse up cities in his lightning way. 
Why pour ye forth from your deserted 


cui des ! around him pressing 

oO multitudes ! around him ing ? 

Each hurrying where his breathless courser 
foams, 

Each tongue, each eye, infatuate hope con. 
fessing ! 

Know ye not whence th’ ill-omen'd herald 
comes, 

And dare ye dream he comes with words 
of blessing ?— 

brothers slain, lie low and 
cold,— 

Be ye content! the glorious tale is told. 


I hear the voice of joy, th’ exulting cry ! 
They deck the shrine, they swell the cho- 
ral strains, | 
E’en now the homicides assail the sky 
With — which indignant Heaven dis. 
dains !— 

But from the soaring’ Alps the stranger’s eye 
Looks watchful down on our ensanguin’d 


plains, 

And, with the cruel ra of a foe, 
Numbers the mighty, stretch’d in death 
below. 
Haste! form your lines again, ye brave 

and true! 


Haste, haste! your triumphs and your 
joys suspending ; 
Th’ invader comes, your banners raise a- 


new, 
- Rush to the strife, your country’s call at- 
tending ! 
Victors! why pause ye?—Are ye weak 
and few ?— 
Aye! such he deem’d you, and for this 
descending, 
He waits you on the field ye know too well, 
The same red war-field where your breth- 
ren fell. 


O thou devoted land ! that can’st not rear 
In peace thine offspring ; thou, the lost and 


won, 
The fair and fatal soil, that dost appear 
Too narrow still for each contending son ; 
Receive the stranger, in his fierce career. 


Parting thy ‘spoils! thy chastening is be- 


| 
And, wresting from thy kings the guar 


dian sword, 
proudly at thy board. 


A people e'er by guilt’ vain triumph blest? 


The wrong’d, the vanquish’d, suffer not — 


Foes, whom thou ne’er hadst wrong’d, sit 
The day is won !—they fall—disarm'd they 
eld Are these infatuate too ?—Oh ! whd lath 


ne 
9 
i a. There proudly many a glittering dame j 
displays 
ae Bracelet and zone, with radiant gems that | 
glow, 
Age By lovers, husbands, home in triumph 
| 
= 
— ground. 
1 But mightier bands, that lay in ambush 
there, 
ee Burst on their flight—and hark! the 
4 deepening sound 
Of fierce pursuit |—still nearer and more 


a 
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Brief is the joy that swells th’ oppressor’s 
breast. 

What though not yet his day of pride be 
flown 

Though yet heaven's vengeance spare his 
haughty crest, 

Well hath it mark’d him—and decreed the 
hour, 

When his last sigh shall own the terror of 
its power. 


Are we not creatures of one hand divine ? 

Form’d in one mould, to one redemption 
born ? 

Kindred alike where’er our skies may shine, 

Where’er our sight first drank the vital 
morn ? 

Brothers! one bond around our souls 
should twine, 

And woe to him by whom that bond is 
torn 

Who mounts by trampling broken hearts 
to earth, 

Who bows down spirits of immortal birth ! 


The third act, which passes entire- 
ly in the tent of the Count, is com- 
posed of long discourses between Car- 
magnola and the Venetian envoys. 
One of these requires him to pursue 
the fugitives after his victory, which 
he haughtily refuses to do, declarin 
that he will not leave the field unti 
he has gained possession of the sur- 
rounding fortresses. Another com- 
plains that the Condottieri and the 
soldiers have released their prisoners, 
to which he replies, that it is an esta- 
blished military custom ; and sending 
for the remaining four hundred cap- 
tives, he gives them their liberty also. 
This act, which terminates with the 
suspicious observations of the envoys 
on Carmagnola’s conduct, is rather 
barren of interest, though.the episode 
of the younger Pergola, which we 
shall lay before our readers, is happily 
imagined. 

As the prisoners are departing, the 
Count observes the younger Pergola, 
and stops him. 


Carmagnola. Thou art not, youth ! 
One to be number’ with the vulgar crowd. 
Thy oes more, thy towering mien, 


Of nobler parentage. ‘Yet witli the rest" 
Thou minglest, and art silenti 
Pergola. Silence best,” 
0 befits the vanquish’d. 


Bearing tp 
Against thus thou art 
prov’d 


Worthy a better star. Thy name?.... 
Per. 


th 1g one 
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Whose heritage doth impose no eamman 
On him that bears it. One, which to a- 


dorn 
With brighter blazonry were hard emprize. 
My name is Pergola. 
Car. And art thou then 
That warrior’s son ? 
Per. Lam. 
Car. A 
Thy father’s early friend ! 
now 


! embrace 


What thou art 

I was, when first we met. Qh! thou dost 
bring 

Back on my heart remembrance of the days, 

The young» and joyous, and adventurous 


ys 
of ardour. And despond not 
ou | 
My dawn, ’tis true, with brighter omens 
 smil’d, 
But still fair Fortune’s glorious promises 
Are for the brave, and though delay'd 


Youth ! 


She soon or late fulfils them. 
jute 
Thy sire for me; and say, though not of 
thee a ib 
I ask’d it, yet my heart is well assured 
He counsell’d not this battle. 
Per. Oh! he gave 
Far other counsels, but his fruitless wards 
Were spoken to the winds. | 
Car. Lament thou not. 
Upon his chieftain’s head the shame will 


rest 
Of this defeat; and he who firmly stood 
Fix’d at his post of peril, hath begun 
A soldier's race full nobly, Follow me, | 
I will restore thy sword. 


The fourth act is occupied by the 
machinations of the Count’s enemies 
at Venice; and the jealous and com- 

licated policy of that Republic, and 

espotic authority of the Council of © 
Ten, are skilfully developed in many 

The first scene of the fifth act opens © 
at Venice in the hall of the Council ,. 
of Ten.’ Carmagiiola is consulted by 
the Doge on the terms of peace Offer-.. . 
ed by the Duke of Milan. His, ad- 
vice is. received with-disdain, and after: 
various insults, he is accused .of) trea- 


son. His. astonishment and ‘ 


tion at this charge” are 


vit aw te dest) 
Car. A traitor! I !—that name of itifamy 
Reaches not me. Let bim the title so 
Whe 


f 
and’? may Wall 


For such my part is here; yet woul {not 
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still. 
A traitor !—I1 retrace-in thought the time, 
When for your cause 1 fought; ’tis all one 


Strew’d o’er with flowers. Point out the 
day on which 

the day which 


Of high emt What more ? Behold me 
here! 
And when I came to seeming honour call’d, 


most deeply spoke the 

Of love, and grateful zeal, and trusting 
faith_— 

oh! no.—-Doth he who 

Th’ invited guest of friendship, dream of 


I came to be ensnar’d ! Well! it is done, 
And be it so! but since deceitful hate 
Hath thrown at length her smiling mask 
aside, 
Praise be to heaven an open field at least 
Is spread before us. Now ’tis yours to 


speak, 
Mine to defend my cause; declare ye then — 


My treasons ! 

_ Doge. By the secret college soon 

Al! shall be told thee. 

. Car. 1 appeal not there. 

What oo done for you, hath all been 
one 

In the bright noon-day, and its tale shall 
not 


Be told in darkness. Of a warrior’s deeds 
use 
To be mine arbiters ; m defence 
All shall 
Doge. The time for choice is past. 

Car. What ! is there force 
Employ’d against me ?—Guards ! (raising 
his voice. ) 
Doge. They are not nigh. 


ae: "Twas then a thought of wisdom 


to disperse 
Thy followers. Well and justly was it 


deem'd 


That the bold traitor, in his plots surpris’d, 
Might prove a rebel too. 

Car. yelist, 
Now be it-yours to charge nic. . 


Car. Hear me yet 


Italian Literatare. 
Exchange that name, for ‘tis the worthiest 


Your own eterna] shame. Far o'er these 


towers 
Beyend its ancient bounds, co: floats 
The banner of the Lion, in its _ 
Of conquering power, and well doth Europe 
now 
TZ bore it thus to empire. Here, tis true, 
No voice will speak men’s thoughts ; but 
far beyond 
The limits of your sway, in other scenes 
Where that still, speechless terror hath not 
reach’d, 
Which te your sceptre’s attribute; my 


And your reward, will live in chronicles 
For ever to endure. Yet, yet, 

Your annals, and the future ! ! ye will need 
A warrior soon, and who will then be yours? 
Forget not, tho’ your captive now I stand, 
I was gy your subject. No! my 


Was 'midst a warlike people, one in soul, 

And watchful o'er its rights, and us’d to 
deem 

The honour of each citizen its own. 

Think ye this outrage will be there unheard ? 

There is some treachery here. Our com- 
mon foes 

Have 5 you on to this. Full well ye 


I have been faithful still. There yet is 
time. 
Doge. The time is past. When thou 
didst meditate 
Thy guilt, and in thy pride of heart defy 
Those destin’d to chastise it, then the hour 
Of foresight should have been. 
Car. O mean in soul ! ; 
And dost thou dare to think a warrior’s 
breast 
For worthless life can tremble ? Thou shalt 


soon 
— Go! when the hour of 
ate 
On thy vile couch o’ertakes thee, thou wilt 
meet 
Its summons with far other mien, than such 
As I shall bear to ignominious death. 


ScENE II.—The House of Carmagnola. 
ANTONIETTA, MATILDA. | 


Mat. The hours fly fast, the morn is 
tis’n, and yet 
My father comes not 
Ant. Ah! shots hast not | 
By sad experience, with how slow a pace 
Joys ever come ; expected Jong, andvoft 


Deceiving ex ! while the steps» 
us, ere we dream them 
ni 


But night is pas ‘the long and lingering 
Of hope and bio 


Must soon sueceed.. ‘A few-short ‘moments 


more, 
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And he is with us, E’en from this delay 
J augur well. A council held so ale 
Must be to give us peace. He be 
ours, . 
Perhaps for Years, our own, 
Mat. O mother! thus 
My hopes too whisper. Nights enough in 


tears, 
And days in all the sickness of suspense 
Our anxious love hath pass’d. It is full 
time 
That each sad moment, at each rumour’d 
tale, 
Each murmur of the voice, 
We a no longer tremble; that no 


This Pree should haunt our souls— 
E’en now, perchance, 

He for whom thus your hearts are yearn- 
ing—dies ! 

Ant. Oh! fearful thought {—but vain 

and distant now! 

Each joy, my daughter, must be. bought 
with grief. 


gri 
Hast = forgot the day, when, proudly 


In triumph midst the noble and the brave, 
Thy glorious father to the temple bore 
The banners won in battle from his foes ? 
Mat. A day to be remember’d 
Ant. By his side 
Fach seem’d inferior. Every breath of air 
Swell'd with bis echoing name; and we, 
the while, 
Stationed on high, and sever’d from the 


throng, 
Gaz'd on that one who drew the gaze of all, 
While with the tide of rapture half 0° er- 
whelm’d, 
Our hearts beat high, and witeper’d-— 
** We are his.” 

Mat. Moments of joy! 

Ant. What have we done, my child, - ; 
To merit such ? Heaven, for so high a fate, 
Chose us from thousands, and upon’ thy 

brow 
Inscribed a lofty name, a name so bright, . 
That he to whom thou bear’st the gift 
whate’er 
it proudly. What a 


For envy is the glory of our lot! 


/nd we should weigh its joys against these 
hours 


Of fear and sorrow. 

Mat. They are 

Hark ! "twas the sound of oars !~~it swells 
—'tis hush’d 

The gates unelose.. mother! I behold 

A warrior clad in miail—he comes, "tis he ! . 

Ant. Whom should it be if not himself ? 

(She comes forward: ) 

Ant. is be we look 

VOL. Vint. 
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‘terness 
Fall’n to my lot ? 


“Tas 
Thou answerest not hidavent! 
looks are fraught 
With prophecies of woe!’ A 
Gon. Alas! too true 
The omens they reveal! 2) 
Mat. Of woe to whom? 


Gon. Oh! why hath such a task of bit- 


Ant. Thow wouldst be pitiful, 
And thou art cruel. Close this dread err 
Speak thee, in the God! 
Where is my husband ? ds 

Gon. Heaven sustain your souls) 
With fortitude to bear the tale poe A 

chief— 

Mat. Is he return'd unto the field ? 

Gon. Alas! , aru 1 
Thither the warrior shall retuit no more. 
The'senate’s ‘wrath is on him. Hevis now 


A prisoner! 
Ant. He a prisoner !swand 
Gon. He is accused of treasom § 
Mat. ‘Treason! He’ 
A traitor !—Oh! my father! 
Ant. Haste! proceed, 
And pause no more. Our. hearts, are 
nerv’d for all. 
Say, what shall be his sentence ? is 
Gon. From my lips 
It shall riot be reveal’d. 
Ant. Oh! he is slainf’ ae 


Gon. He lives, but yet his doom is fix'd. 
Ant. He ives 
Weep = my’ daughter ! "tis the time to 


pity’ Gonzaga, be hott not 

Weill of our afflictions Heaveti to thee 

Entrusts the cate of two forsaken ones." 

He was thy friend—Ah ! haste, cen, be 
our guide, 

Conduct us té his judges: “Cone, ina 
child, 

Poor innocent, come with ‘mies ‘thew 
is left 

Mercy upon the earth. 
selves 

Are husbands, are fathers! Wiien 
they sign 

The fearful sen he remember'd not 

He was father, a 

But’ when eyes behold the agony 

One word of theirs hath their 


will melt; 
They will, must revoke its “Oh! 


woe is tetribleto man 
Perhaps the warrior’s lofty soul disdain 
To vindicate his deeds, or to-recall 
His triumphs, won for them. It is oe 
To wake each high* 
we know ve 
itiplor’d ‘net, but 
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Your hearts one ray of hope ! There is no 
ear, 
The judges here are 


Implacable, unknown. The thunderbolt 
Falls heavy, and the hand by which "tis 
launch’d 
Is veil’d in clouds. There is one comfort 


gull, 
The sole sad hour, 
I come to bear. Ye may behold him yet. 
The moments fly. Arouse your strength 
of heart. 
Oh ! fearful is the trial, but the God 
Of Mourners will be with you. 
Mat. \s there not 
One hope ? ; 
Alas! my child ! 


ScENE IV.—dA Prison. 
CARMAGNOLA. 


They must have heard it now.—Oh ! that 
at least 

I might have died far from them ! Though 
their hearts 

Had bled to hear the tidings, yet the hour, 

The solemn hour of Nature’s parting pangs, 

Had ‘then been past. Jt meets us darkly 
now, 

And we must drain its draught of bitter- 


Together, drop by d O ye wide fields ! 

Ye plains of fight, and thrilling sounds of 
arms ! 


O proud delights of danger! Battle cries, 
And thou, my war-steed ! and ye trumpet- 
notes 
Kindling the soul! Midst your tumultuous 
joys 
Death seem'd all beautiful.—And must I 
then, 
With shrinking cold reluctance, to my fate 
Be dragg'd, c’en as a felon, on the winds 
Pouring vain prayers and impotent com- 
plaints : 
And Marco ! hath he not betray’d me too ? 
Vile doubt! that I could cast it from my 
soul 
Before 1 die !—Butno! What boots it now 
Thus to look back on life with eye that 
turns 
inger where my footstep may not tread ? 
Now, Philip! thou wilt triumph! Be it so! 
I too have prov'’d such vain and impious 


Joya, 
And know their value now. Butoh! again 
lov'd ones, and to hear the 


Last accents of their voices! By those arms 
Once more to be encircled, and from. thence 
To teat myself for ever!—Hark! they 


come! 
O°God’ of Mercy, from ‘thy: throtie look. 
In pity on their woes ! 


CFeb. 
ScENE V. 
ANTONIETTA, MaTILDA,GONZAGA, and 
CARMAGNOLA. 


Ant. My husband ! 
Mat. Oh! my father ! 
Ant. 1s it thas 
That thou return’st ? and is this the hour 
Desir’d so long ? 
Car. O ye afflicted ones! - 
Heaven knows I dread its pangs for you a- 
lone. 
Long have my thoughts been us’d to look 
on Death, 
And calmly wait his time. For you alone 
My — hath need of firmness; will ye, 
then, 
Deprive me of its aid ?——-When the Most 
On virtue pours afflictions, he bestows 
The courage to sustain them. Oh! let 
yours 
Equal your sorrows! Let us yet find joy 
In this embrace, ’tis still a gift of Heaven. 
Thou weep’st, my child! and thou, belov- 
ed wife! 
Ah! when I made thee mine, thy days 
flowed on 
In peace and gladness ; I united thee 
To my disastrous fate, and now the thought 
Embitters death. Oh! that I had not seen 
The woes I cause thee! 
Ant. Husband of my youth! . 
Of my bright days, thou who did'st make 
them bright, 
Read thou my heart! the pangs of death 
are there, ~ 
And yet, e’en now—I would not but be 
thine. 
Car. Full well 1 know how much I lose 
in thee; 
Oh! make me not too deeply feel it now. 
Mat. The homicides! 
Car. No, sweet Matilda, no! 
Let no dark thought of rage or vengeance 
rise 
To cloud thy gentle spirit, and disturb 
These moments—they are sacred. Yes! 


my wrongs 
Are deep, but, thou, forgive them, and 
confess, 


That, e’en midst all the fulness of our woe, 
High, holy joy remains.—Death! Death! 


—our foes, 
Our most relentless foes, can only speed 
Th’ inevitable hour. Oh! man hath not 


Invented death for man; it would be then 
Maddening and insupportable ;—from Hea- 


ven 
. Tis sent, and Heaven doth temper all its 


pangs 
With such blest comfort, as no mortal 
_ power 
Can ery take away. My wife! my 
child! 
Hear my last words—they wring your bo- 
soms now 


eve 
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With but yet, some future day 
“Twill sot ¢ you to recal them. Live, my 
ife ! 


wie: 
Sustain thy grief, and live! this ill-starr’d 


irl 
Must ie be reft of all. Fly swiftly hence, 
Conduct her to thy kindred, she is their's, 
Of their own blood—and they so lov’d thee 
once! 
Then, to their foe united, thou becam’st 
Less dear; for feuds and wrongs made 
warring sounds 
Of Carmagnola’s and Visconti’s names. 
But to their bosoms thou wilt now return 
A mourner; and the object of their hate 
Will be no more-——Oh! there is joy in 
death !— 
And thou, my flower! that midst the din 
of arms, 
Wert born to cheer my soul, thy lovely 
head 
Droops to the earth! Alas! the tempest’s 
rage 
Is on thee now. ‘Thou tremblest, and thy 
heart 
Can scarce contain the heavings of its woe. 
1 feel thy burning tears upon my breast, 
I feel, and cannot dry them. Dost thou 
claim 
Pity from me, Matilda? Oh ! thy sire 
Hath now no power to aid thee, but thou 
know’'st 
That the forsaken have a Father still, 
On High. Confide in him, and live to days 
Of peace, if not of joy ; for such to thee 
He surely destines. Wherefore hath he 
poured 
The torrent of affliction on thy youth, 
if to thy future years be not reserved 
Allhis benign compassion? Live! and 
soothe 
Thy suffering mother. May she to the arms 
Of no ignoble consort lead thee still !— 
Gonzaga! take the hand which thou hast 
pressed 
Oft in the morn of battle, when our hearts 
Had cause to doubt if we should meet at 
eve. 
Wilt thou yet press it, pledging me thy faith 
To guide and guard these mourners, till 
they join 
Their friends and kindred ? 
Gon, Rest assured, I will. 
Car. 1 am content. And if, when this 
is done, 
Thou to the field returnest, there for me 
Salute my brethren; tell them that I died 
ie oon hast been witness of my 
Hast read my inmost thoughtsand 
know'st it well... q 
Tell them I never, with a traitor’s shame, 
Stain’d my bright sword.—Oh! never— 
I myself 
Have heen ensnar’d by treachery... Think 
me 


_ of conflicting interests ; there, is, ner: 
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. When trumpet-notes are stirring every 


And banners proudly waving in the air, 
Think = thine ancient comrade! And the 
ay 
Following the combat, when upon the field 
Amidst the deep and solemn harmony 
Of dirge and hymn, the priest of funeral 


rites, 
With lifted hands is offering for the slain 
His sacrifice to heaven ;-~—forget me not ! 
For I, too, hoped upon the battle plain 
E’en so to die. 
Anton. Have mercy on us, Heaven ! - 
Car. My wife! Matilda! Now the hour 
is nigh, 
And we must part.— Farewell ! 
Mat. No, father! no! } 
Car. Come to this breast yet, yet once 
more, and then 
For pity’s sake depart ! 
Anton. No! force alone 
Shall tear us thence. 
(Al sound of arms ia heard. ) 
Mat, Hark! what dread sound! 
Anton. Great God! 

( The door is half opened, and arm. 
ed men entcr, the chief of whom 
advunces to the Count. His wife 
and daughter fall senseless. ) 

Car. O God! I thank thee. O most 
merciful ! 
Thus to withdraw their senses from the 


pangs 
Of this dread moment’s conflict ! 
Thou, my friend, 
Assist them, bear them from this scene of 


woe 
And tell them, when their eyes again un- 
close 
To meet the day—that nought. is left to 
fear. 


Notwithstanding the pathetic beau- 
ties of the last act, the attention which 
this tragedy has excited in Italy, 
must be principally attributed to the 
boldness of the author in so complete- 
ly emancipating himself from the fet- 
ters of the dramatic unities. The se- 
verity with which the tragic poets.of 
that country have, in general, restrict~ 
ed themselves to those rules, has been 
sufficiently remarkable, to obtain, at 
least, temporary distinetion, for 
courage of the writer who should at- 
tempt to violate them. Although this: 
piece comprises a period of several 

ears, and that, too, in days so troub-. 
ed, and so “ full of fate,” days.in. 
which the deepest passions and most. 
powerful energies of the human mind. 
were called into action by the strife 
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vertheless, as great.a deficiency of in- is of the sort there » is not by 


cident, as if “to be born and die” 
made all the history of aspiring na- 
tures contending for supremacy. The 
character of the hero is pourtrayed in 
words, not in actions ; it doesnot un- 
fold itself in any struggle of opposite 
feelings and passions, and the interest 
exeited for him only commences at 
the moment when it ought to have 
reached its climax. The merits of 
the piece may be summed up in the 
oceasional energy of the language and 
dignity of the thoughts; and the 
truth with which the i of the age 
is characterized, as well in the deve- 
lopement of that suspicious policy 
distinguishing the system of the Ve- 


_netian government, as in the pictures 


of the fiery Condottieri, holding their 

councils of war, - 

Jealous of honour, sudden and quick in 
quarrel. 


DIALOGUES ON NATURAL AND 
REVEALED RELIGION. 


In offering to the world a continua- 
tion of Philotheus’s speculations, we 
think it proper to preface them with 
some “ testimonia clarorum virorum,” 
after the manner of the editors of the 


- Latin Classics. Our “ clari viri,” in- 


deed, must be nameless, but we beg 
our readers to believe that their names, 
if given, would add not a little to the 


- authority of their opinions. They are 


not flatterers, and we do not know 
whether, on the whole, Philotheus 
will conceive that his discoveries meet 
with sufficient consideration at their 
hands ;—however, it is quite as well, 


if he is becoming a little enteté, that 


his eyes should be opened, though the 
probability is that he will stick close 
to his own opinion, “ all the world to 
nothing,” and will go to his grave, 
like many other sage philosophers, in 
the belief that he alone has been in 
the right, while all the rest of man- 
kind have been blundering in the 
dark. We shall first give an opinion 
from a very judicious and philosophi- 
cal thinker in England. af 

» he at the 
metap. jalogues to which you 
refer. They are far too dee mah 
but the principle with which they set 
out, that our persuasion of designin the 
creation is not matter of inference, but 


any means new tome. At the time of 
the publication of Paley’s Natural 
Theology, I remember the same notion 
to have been very current. I would. 
not deny, that, though man had never 
made any sort of machine, we might 
still conclude, from the marks of de. 
sign in the universe, that it is the 
work of designing mind ; but then it 
seems to me, that, unless man himself 
were conscious in his own mind of de- 
sign, he could not conceive any othe: 
designer. I do not conceive that this 
a though expressed, perhaps, 
objectionably,. differs from the 
other very materially ; but I have not 
time or thought for the question. The 
dialogues you mention are certainly 
very able, and I thank you for direct- 
ing my attention to them. ‘The Essa 
on Miracles, too, is very good, though 
I will not yet inden to say that 
volition is, in all instances, a necessary 
element in our notions of cause and 
effect. It appeared to me, when I 
read the late Professor Brown’s book, 
that its defect was that of not distin- 
guishing between the different sorts 
of sequences ; that those in which will 
had a visible precedence were certain- 
ly of a very different sort from those 
which uppeared to be casual. But I 
had no time to go to the bottom of 
the subject. You may remember my 
saying to you some time since, that 
was struck with a paper on Cause and 
Effect, which appeared in a former 
Number of your Magazine, and which 
I see is referred to in one of the Dia- 
logues. The point well deserves a 
formal discussion.” 

_ The next opinion, relating rather to 
the manner than the matter of Philo- 
theus’s papers, comes from an inge- 
nious gentleman in this part’of the 
country, to whom we were indebted 
for a few observations on the Internal 
Evidence of Revelation, in a former 
Number, and who has since sent us 
some able strictures on certain pas 

of Dr Chalmers’s Evidences, the 
whole of which it was our intention 
to have printed: in the present Num- 
ber, but which, excepting the last sen- 
tences, we must now defer to our next. 

think,” says he, in coneluding 
his strietures, “‘ that there is some re- 
semblance between the character and 
influence of évangelical writers at this 


moment and those of the followers of 


4Grotius during the beginning of the 
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last century: ‘The observations on the 
last class of writers, in Mr Stewart's: 
Dissertation, prefixed to the Supple- 
ment to the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
and in the valuable article upon it in 
the Edinburgh Review, may be trans- 
ferred, with very little modification, 
to that class of writers of which Mr 
Wilberforce is, perhaps, the head. 
Their own merits are not inconsider- 
able; they are evidently involved in 
the general current of improvement 
that prevails in the world, and they 
are gradually preparing the public 
mind for the influence of another class 
of writers much superior to themselves. 
Your correspondent. Philotheus be- 
longs to this last class, and, however 
much his speculations may be now 
disregarded, will undoubtedly receive 
his reward in another age. I do not 
adopt his metaphysical creed, but there 
is an attic beauty in his style, an ele- 
gance of character rather than of man- 
ner, which would atone for any errors 
of this kind. This elegance, a qualit 
more easily perceived than described, 
is of greater value in this class of writ- 
ings than in any other, because it both 
indicates the impression which the 
principles have produced upon the 
mind of the author, and transmits that 
impression more forcibly to the mind 
of such readers as are capable of: re- 
ceiving it. It is like the Florentine 
accent of Dante, by which the spirits 
of his countrymen recognise him in 
his journey through hell. 

“ There are two obstacles,” he 
continues, “ to the progress of truth, 
against which we ought to guard, 
The first is a pertinacious adherence 
to opinions of little importance ; the 
second is an impatient zeal to esta- 
blish truths of great importance. 
The first is the error of a weak and 
selfish mind, which identifies its pre- 
Judices with itself, and clings to opi- 
nions as a dying miser clings to his 
treasure. The second is the error of 
& strong and generous mind, which 
quickly discerns truth, which passion- 
ately loves it, which attaches itself to 
it by a sort of elective affinity, and 

expects from other minds the 

same quickness of discernment, and 
same ardent and devoted attach- 
ment. Perhaps this last error is the 
more dangerous, beeause it belongs to 
of minds. “ If the 
ave lost its savour, wherewith 

shall it be salted” It: would be de- 
sirable, and perhaps not impossible, to 
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borrow the tactics of Philo in’Hume’s: 
Dialogues, and to insinuate our opi« 
nions, by grafting them on the best 
part of the opposite system, It is 
certain that no system can be popular 
which is not partially true, and that 
we of the true system of natural res 
igion which has already become po- 
pular, is the best introduction of the 
public mind to every other part of’ it. 
The exact accommodation of the new 
to the old truth will always be the 
most popular argument in favour of 

the former. 
“If we hope for that we see not, 
then do we with patience wait for it.” 


The liberality of the praise bestow~' 
ed on Philotheus in the above passage 


is the more remarkable, inasmuch as - 


the system which this ingenious in- 
quirer himself patronizes is foto 
opposed to that of our metaphysical 
friend. Philotheus, our readers must 
have perceived, is a kind of Berke- 
leian in his heart. This gentleman, 
on the contrary, is not only a firm be- 
liever in the existence of matter, but 
even in its eternal existence ; he has 
sent us an essay of great merit sup- 
porting that singular tenet, and some 
others-as singular, which he is fully 
persuaded are of a very theistical ten- 
dency, instead of leading, as their he- 
retical aspect might suggest, to the 
contrary conclusion. In the present 
ticklish state of men’s minds upon 
these great subjects, we must own we 
are afraid to publish this essay, though 
we are half tempted to do so, were it 
merely to call forth the zeal of Philo- 
theus on the opposite side, and to afs 
ford our readers the entertaining spec 
tacle of these doughty logomachists, 
encountering each other in the regions 
of *‘ chaos and old night,” even as 
* Gods meet Gods, and justle in thé 
dark.” We must, however, so fat 
gratify our mischievous propensity, as 
to print among our “‘testimonia” unos 
ther letter of this curious and a 
thinker, occasioned by the last short 
communication of Philotheus, in which 
he bad stated, more distinctly than bes 
fore, the bearings of his peculiar sys 
tem ; and our friend, from this epistle, 
will see, that if his concealment pres 
vents his head from being subjected 
to the manual scrutiny of the phren- 
ologistsof the day, there is yet a watch- 
ful experimentalist at hand;-who will 
not permit, to escape from exposure, & 
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ant single lump or protuberance of his 


MR EDITOR, 

“ Ty reading the last letter of Philo- 
theus, [ am much inclined to apply to 
him what Falstaff says to Prince Hen- 
ry, “ Hal, thou art essentially mad 
without knowing it.” His metaphy- 
sical system is evidently wrong, and 
may even be a subject of ridicule to 
some who have not half the author’s 
talents; but it is very beautiful and 
ingenious, and, above all, very cha- 
racteristical. In this last point of 
view, Philotheus’s communications are 
of great value, and I should be sorry 
oh were you to refuse admission to any 
, of them. 

‘< am inclined to think favourably 
ay. of the new science of phrenology, 
; (though I think it too soon to form a 
: decided opinion on the subject ;) but 
there is another sort of phrenology, as 
yet nearly unknown to the world, and 
which I am desirous of introducing. 
The object of this art is to deduce 
from an author’s writings an analy- 
sis or description of his intellectual 
character, to trace the varieties of style 
and opinion to their ultimate causes, 
and to provide against error by suit- 
able and adequate remedies. An au- 
thor’s opinions may be false or useless 
in themselves, but they will naturally 
bear the impression of his intellect, 
and may lead to the discovery of some 
secrets in human nature, which are 
not accessible in any other way. But 
for this p , it is necessary that 
the writer should be an original,— 
that he should both have the power 
to think for himself, and the candour 
to communicate his ideas exactly as 
a they exist in his own mind. Such 
4 authors are rare, and they are very 
q valuable to such phrenologists as my- 
It is for this reason that I 
be sorry were you to exclude any of 
the speculations of Philotheus. If: 
he makes no other discoveries, he will 
at least make a discovery of the sin- 
gularities of his own intellect, and it 
is an intellect worth studying. 

“* I design to exemplify this idea in 
some observations on the genius of 
Lucretius, which I will communicate 
to you as soon as I have finished them. 
If Philotheus writes much more, I 
wag make some observations 
on his genius. It seems to me that 
his coastitudional hatred of. material- 
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ism has naturally led him to adopt a 
system, the weakness of which he 
would otherwise have been the first 
to discover. I have some thoughts, 
too, of analysing the genius of Hobbes. 
It seems to me, that the peculiarities 
of style and opinion in a writer have 
the same value in a system of moral 
science which the peculiarities of or- 
anization and instinct in an animal 
~- in a system of natural science ; 
and that the investigation of the va- 
rieties of inind may be rendered as 
useful, and as fruitful in new dis- 
covery, as the investigation of .the va- 
rieties of animal life. It holds the 
same place among the moral sciences 
which natural history holds among 
the physical sciences ; and may, per- 
haps, lay the foundation of a new 
science of logic, which shall not be 
liable to the objections which the 
Edinburgh Reviewers have made to 
the actual system. The moral sciences 
are, in fact, as inexhaustible as the 
physical sciences. ‘There is no dis- 
covery in the latter for which there is 
not a parallel truth remaining to be 
discovered in the former; and the 
progress of discovery would be equally 
rapid in both, if the method of in- 
vestigation were as well understood. 
Let us study the operations of human 
genius in the theorist and metaphy- 
sician, as the naturalist studies the 
operation of brute instinct in the bee 
or the beaver ; and we may expect to 
arrive at conclusions as new, a8 cu- 
rious, and as important. 


Quare agite, O proprios gencratim discite 
cultus, 

Agricolae! fructusque feros mollite co- 
lendo; 

Neu segnes jaceant terrae. 
Baccho 

Conserere, atque olea magnum vestire Ta- 
burnum. 


Juvat Ismara 


Virg. Georg. II. 35. 


“« Lord Kames tells a story of a lady 
and a scholar looking at the moon 
through a telescope. ‘They saw, I 
think, three white lines.—‘ ‘They are 
certainly three lovers,’ said the lady. 
‘No,’ replied the curate, ‘ they. are 
the three steeples of a cathedral.’ 
There is a similar difference between 
Philotheus and the materialists. The 
latter cannot see design in nature, and 
the other sees nothing else. Your's 
truly, &e. A. B.” 
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Part 1V.—On the Moral Attributes 
of God. 


Ir might be well, Pamphilus, said 
Cleanthes, in entering upon an in- 
uiry of so much interest and beauty, 
to drop that spirit of cavil and dispute 
by which you seek to imitate the 
Philo of former times, and which he, 
| think, is yet a little. too willing to 
indulge. I cannot give your imita- 
tion either the praise of great resem- 
blance. Your objections do not flow 
with the ease and versatility which 
were so entertaining, and, at the same 
time, so perplexing in his ; and I am 
not sure that he, on the other hand, 
is equally qualified to build up as to 
pull down. He has, however, I think, 
established, on grounds which cannot 
be disputed, the existence of a Su- 
preme Intelligence ; and though there 
may be something puzzling in your 
cavils respecting the distinctions be- 
tween the Divine and the human 
mind, yet his answers, though a little 
too metaphysical, appear to be found- 
ed in sound principles. My objec- 
tion, however, to this whole method 
of disputation is, that it is unsuitable 
to the subject. Religion is not a field 
for the exercise of ingenuity and the 
play of cuntroversy. God knows the 
weakness of man has too often brought 
it down to this level, but there seems 
to be a different temper with which 
it is wise to approach to it. Do not 
suppose that I mean to recommend 
any feelings of mystical reverence ; 
yet there is a certain humility which 
ought to bound our reasonings, and 
instead of too closely examining what 
is really the truth with respect to 
God, it may be sufficient to discover 
what are the natural sentiments of 
man. Philo has proved to us that we 
cannot look abroad upon nature with- 
out having our minds impressed with 
the apprehension of a Superior Intel- 
ligence. He wishes to make out that 
the fact of design is perceived as cer- 
tainly by our understanding, as the 
existence of the objects of sense is ob- 
vious to our external perception. And 
I mean not to say that he isin the 
wrong. But I do not think any proof 
80 decisive as this is necessary for the 
firmest basis of religion. It is onl 
& he is the object of human ‘senti- 
ments, that the belief of a Deity is of 
to man; and if the mind 
of man must read design in nature, 
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the —— of its existence is suf- 
ficient for him ; he feels that it is not 
merely reasonable, but virtuous, to 
strengthen this impression; and of 
whatever nature this Supreme Intelli- 
gence may be in itself—whether it is 
resident in a mind; or has any resem~ 
blance to human wisdom, he must 
yet think of it in the only way in 
which his faculties can conceive it— 
and without pretending to affirm any 
thing positively of the Divine nature, 
he yet wisely cultivates those senti- 
ments which spring from the aspects 
in which itis presented tohim. 

This view, if I am not much mis- 
taken, will put anend to all those ca- 
vils which are directed against erro- 
neous notions of the real object of re- 
ligion. -It is not so much the nature 
of God with which religion is con- 
cerned, as the sentiments of man, 
The appearances in which the Deity 
— himself to me, are all that I 

ave any concern about. It is not 
mysticism to say that His nature may, 
or even must, be something very dif- 
ferent from my conceptions of it:—it 
is not reducing Him to the level of 
human nature, to say that I can onl 
think of Him as being endowed with 
similar faculties to those of man. This 
at least is the only safe view to take 
in the inquiry to which we are now 
advancing. ‘The Deity presents him- 
self to us as endowed with moral at- 
tributes, and upon these we ground, 
with the most perfect assurance, all 
the sentiments of religion. 

Are you willing, then, Pamphilus, 
said Philo, addressing himself to me, 
to accept of this humbler species of 
proof, which Cleanthes has recom- 
mended, and which, after all, is per- 
haps all that we can attain upon any 
branch of inquiry whatsoever? In- 
quiries into the reality of knowledge 
almost invariably conduct us to scep- 
ticism, from this plain reason, that 
the real nature. of things is entirely 
hid from human observation; and 
whenever we form conjectures about 
it, it is equally easy to deny as to as~ 
sert. But the case is very different 
when we examine what are the opi- 
nions.and sentiments natural to man. 
Here we have only to consult our 
own consciousness and the notions 
universally prevalent around us ; 
and although it may still be true that 
the reality of existence may be: very 
different from our conceptions of it, yct 
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when we have reached the genuine and 
unbiassed apprehensions of the hu- 
man mind, these are the only views 
in which we can contemplate it. I 
believe sceptical reasoners have car- 
ried their doubts so far, as even to 
ecruple about mathematical certainty, 


and to suppose that there may be intel- 


ligences existing to which the contrary 
of every proposition in Euclid mightap- 
pear to be the truth. Truth is, in this 
view, the apprehension of things ac- 
commnisaated to the particular intellect 
which examines it ; and whether this 
is so or no, is a matter evidently of 
most perfect indifference to us. It is 
enough for man if there are appre- 
hensions which to him have the cha- 
racter of certainty ; and it is quite idle 
for him to form conjectures respecting 
a state of existence which he can have 
no concern with. He must say, that 
to him that unknown region is as 
if it existed not, and all his senti- 
ments and conduct must be formed 
upon the appearances before him. 
‘Thus, in the question already allucted 
to, of the existence of the material 
worli—to man surely the frame of 
things around him arpewrs to be an 
order of existence, independent of his 
percipient power; and whether it is 
so or not, he must think and speak of 
it as if it were. Suppose, in the same 
manner, an intellect existing to which 
order spoke nothing but confusion, 
and to which, therefore, all the traces 
of design in nature were so many 
proofs of atheism,—although to my 
mind this is a supposition quite as un- 
intelligible as that of an intelligence 
that could find truth in the contrar 
of Euclid’s demonstrations, and mo 
more so than the supposition of a 
mind to which the material world 
might have no other existence than as 
a dream,—yet let the supposition be 
formed. How does this alter the proofs 
of the Divine existence to man, and 
what has he to do with the conclu- 
sions and deductions of other orders 
of intellect? 
Indeed, as a farther proof that the 
ent on which religion is found- 
is intermingled in all the opera- 
tions of our understanding,—does not 
man distinctly feel that it is designed 
he should trust to his present facul- 
ties, and is not the facility with which 
to’ their ntations 


another instance of ‘hig confi: 


dence in God? ‘To me; indetll, 
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thing can be clearer than that belies 
in all instances refers to some Being 
whom we believe,—and if I may be 
permitted to open this notion a little 
more fully than I did when I former- 
ly hinted at it, I think Pamphilus 
will have no difficulty in appre lend. 
ing how necessarily we ascribe moral 
attributes likewise to the Divine na- 
ture. 

You remember my assertion, that 
belief in the continuance of the laws 
of nature rests on the supposition that 
nature is a scheme or system ; it is 
inconceivable to me, that it should 
have any other foundation in rezson, 
and can there be a doubt, that there 
are rational grounds for the belief in- 
question? I ask you, why do you 
believe that the sun will rise to-mor- 
row? One set of philosophers will 
answer me, we believe it from mere 
custom,—and there is no other foun- 
dation for the belief. Another will 
say, nature forces us instinctively to 
entertain it,—and we cannot believe 
otherwise. A man, however, who 
had no philosophy but some religion, 
would be apt to say, I depend upon 
God that the sun will rise to-morrow, 
and when he said so, I should think 
he gave me a much better reason for 
his beliet' than either of the sets of 
philosophers I have mentioned. The 
tact is, however, that this very reason 
is the ground of their belief, although 
they do not happen to have attended 
to it, and is the ground, too, of every 
other belief form respect- 
ing the constitution of nature or of 
man. There are truths and realities 
of which our faculties give us direct 
information. My reason informs me 
of the truths of mathematics,—my 
senses of an external world,—and in 
strictness of language, we say we know 
or perceive these things, not that we 
believe them. However, if it should 
be asked whether or no I believe that 
the three angles of a triangle are equal 
to two right angles, or that there is @ 
sun in the heavers, I might answer, 
that I do, and then my werds import, 


I trust that my faculties are not. des 
ceiving me. Whom do I trust? Eyi- 
dently the Being who framed my fir 
culties, and whose hand I cannot Out 
trace in their’ constitition and 
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scepticism, may prove, that the per- 

ccption of design in the frame both of 
matter and of mind, is more firmly 

relied on than any other sort of per- 

ception. When we are in doubt a- 

bout the reports of any of our other 
faculties, we have recourse to the be- 

lief which is founded on this percep- 
tion. I know that two and two are 

equal to four. I know that there is. 
a sun in the heavens. I know that I 

read such a book yesterday. These 

truths appear evident to my reason, 

my senses, and my memory ; but still 

scepticism might say, how do you 

know that these faculties are not de- 

ceiving you? I cannot say that I know 

they are correct, but I say, that I trust 

or believe they are. ‘Trust what? 

Not the faculties ; because I cannot 

take their report of themselves; but 
evidently the Author of these facul- 

tics, whose existence thus appears to 

be apprehended as the most intuitive 

of all truths. 

Where we have not knowledge or 
perception, we can only have belief ; 
and the great instance of this sort, is 
that already mentioned pempecsing the 
continued operation of natural laws. 
‘There are two ways in which we may 
state this a. I may say that 
I think the sun will rise to-morrow, 
or that I believe it will. In the first 
of these instances, the entire reason- 
ing on which I found my opinion is 
as follows :—The rising of the sun is 
a part of the scheme of nature ; I 
think, or have reason to suppose, that 
the Author of nature will continue the 
scheme. But when I say 1 delieve, 
(by far the most common mode of 
expression,) I affirm. not merely my 
opinion, but my confidence. I am, 
then, in fact saying, that the Author 
of nature, by giving me grounds for 
my opinion, is callmg me to confide 
inhim. In this view I speak of him 
as a moral Being, and plainly* show, 
that it is impossible for me to form 
any conception of him that does not 
include moral attributes. 
_ Indeed, upon examination, I believe 
it will be discovered, that our. figst 
conceptions of moral sentiment in 
mankind are exactly of a. similar, na- 
ture. The first smile with wiien an 
infant looks i 
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forth such sentiments. There is an 
exceeding resemblance between the 
confidence and belief which man is 
naturally disposed to place in man, 
and that trust or dependence which 
he reposes in the arrangements of na- 
ture. Can there be a doubt that, in 
the first of these instances, man looks 
upon man as a moral being ?—he can 
regard the secret Artist of nature in 
no other character. 

There is not, it will at once be ad- 
mitted, the same intuitive certainty 
attending the existence of moral at- 
tributes in the Deity, as there is re- 
specting his intelligence. The a 
pearances of moral intention may 
mistaken, but there can be no mis- 
take concerning the appearance of in- 
tention or design of some kind or 
cther. The motives of action may be 
assumed—but there is no assuming 
intelligence without possessing it. But 
this circumstance is applicable to man 
quite as much as to the Deity. My 
trust in the moral qualities of any 
human being is entirely founded on 
the supposition that he possesses them. 
It may be all hypocrisy: I cannot de- 
monstrate that it is not. When a 
watchmaker makes a watch, he can- 
not assume the appearances of intelli- 
gence without really having it—but he 
may pretend any motive for making the 
watch which best pleases him. Before 
we receive proofs of the moral defects 
in man, however, our natural tenden- 
cy is, to have perfect confidence in his 
moral character ; we have exactly the 
same tendency with respect to the 
Divine nature—-and the only differ- 
ence is in favour of the latter of these 
tendencies—because we, surely, in the 


most unfavourable appearances of na- 


ture, never imagine we have any such 
proof of evil intention asin the bad 
appearances in man. 

Really Philo, said I, you are taking 
a very great stride at once, and are 
not very scrupulous about the con~ 
clusions you draw from your premises. 
We believe that the sun will rise to- 
morrow—therefore the Deity is a 
moral Beiiig., At this rate, any thing 
may be pvoyed from any thing. 

I repeat again, said Philo, that the 
more the simple fact of our belief in 
the continuance of the laws of nature 


is considered, the more evidently. will 
‘it appear an instance of confidence or 
OF trust-—-exactly similar to-that which a: 
qualities in her, whieh gmaturally call. child tepases,in-its father on.mother'; 
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and although this is entertained by 


the whole of the human race, in the 
bulk of whom it never ripens into re- 
ligious sentiment, yet it is evidently a 
foundation for religion laid in our 
very frame, and points directly to the 
moral character of the Author of na- 
ture. The first feeling of man that 
is at all derived from reflection, must 
have some reference to the powers and 
constitution of his mind and body, 
‘and to the innumerable accommoda- 
tions which nature affords him. A 
very young child thinks on these 
‘things in some way or other, and 
confidence in their Unseen Disposer 
must be the prevailing sentiment of his 
mind, nearly of the same kind with 
that which he reposes in the peoplewho 
immediately surround him. The only 
difference is, and it is sufficient to ac- 
count for this sentiment never ripen- 
ing, of its own accord, into religion, 
without instruction and meditation ; 
that men going about and being em- 
bodied before our senses, have a cha- 
racter of personality attached to them 


‘which is not so steadily suggested 


by the appearances of nature,—our 
sentiments, however, point to that 
idea, * but we draw the consequences 
from them necessary for our conduct 
in life, without ever precisely form- 
ing that notion of personality to 


‘which they lead, and we come even to 


lose sight of them entirely, and to go 
on believing and confiding, without 
seeing the grounds on which these 
sentiments rest, or feeling that they 
are, properly speaking, sentiments at 
all;—they seem rather to be opera- 
tions of the understanding, of which 
we can give no very accurate account, 
and it requires some reflection to dis- 
cover that they have a reference to 
Being. 

t without insisting any farther 
on this view, to which I must confess 
I am partial, because I look upon it 
as peculiarly my own, I will come to 
some of the other grounds on which 
the moral attributes of the Deity are 

us I suppose, Pamphilus, you will 
never dispute that man is a aah be- 
ing, for whence are, all our notions of 
morality derived, except from our own 
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feelings and the observation of our 
own constitution ? Now theonly ques. 
tion of any im nce here is—what 
is the nature of the moral constitution 
of man? Isit aconstitution which re- 
fers solely to human nature, and which 
is not equally applicable to every other 
order of intelligent beings? The bodily 
frame of man seems adapted to him 
solely as he is an inhabitant of this 
world, and there are many of his men- 
tal faculties which seem likewise to be 
inapplicable to any other condition of 
existence. Of this nature are the ap- 
petites of hunger and thirst—the pas- 
sion between the sexes—the sensations 
connected with the external senses— 
and probably various others. When 
we form in our imaginations the idea 
of other orders of intelligence, we do 
not ascribe to them these mental affec- 
tions which seem peculiarly suited to 
the condition of man in this world. 
Now, does morality stand on the same 
footing, or is there any thing in the 
principles upon which it rests which 
seems necessarily applicable to every 
order of intelligence 

For my part, said I, I have no no- 
tion of morality which does not be- 
long to man and his concerns. There 
are two theories of morals which seem 
to me about equally well-founded, and 
they are the only intelligible theories 
I am acquainted with. The one is 
that which resolves all morality into a 
sense of utility, and accounts every 
action good solely as it is useful to 
mankind. The other is that which 
resolves the notions of right and wrong 
into the collision of s thy, or the 
want of it. And both 1 ese theories 
refer solely to man as he is at present 
constituted. According to the last 
theory, if the mechanical play of sym- 
ed did not take place, where would 

the ideas of rectitude or propriety ? 
or, according to the former, if man 
were not formed with a regard for his 
own good and that of his fellow-crea- 
tures, where would be all the virtues 
which are now so much the objects 
of our admiration, that we even trans- 
fer them to beings who have, proba- 


bly, no sort of use for them? 


e talk of the justice of God, for 
instance, without considering that jus- 
tice is a virtue solely adapted to the 
condition and the necessities of man. 
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pearance. ‘There can be no such mu- 
tual compact between beings who are 
not on an equal footing. A being in- 
finitely my superior in power cannot 
properly be unjust tome. I can have 
no natural rights to state in opposition 
tohim. ‘The sense of injury, the in- 
dignation which it occasions, always 
spring from a feeling that there isa 
possibility to avenge it. The subjects 
of a despotical government have no 
sense that their tyrant is unjust ; they 
surrender their heads to the execu- 
tioner with the most entire submis- 
sion, because they have no conception 
that they are any ways on a footing 
with him. It is not till a sense of 
their own power is breathed into their 
bosoms that they are sensible of his 
injustice. What is called the spirit of 
liberty getting among a people is no- 
thing else but a feeling of their own 
power, and along with this there in- 
stantly springs up within them a keen 
sensibility to the injuries which are 
inflicted on them. When their tyrant 
figures in their imaginations in no 
other light than as a very contempt- 
ible man, nothing can be more galling 
than those wrongs which they submit- 
ted to with the most entire patience 
when they looked upon him as a god. 

If you will not permit the idea of 

‘justice to be applicable to the Divine 
nature, said Cleanthes to me, surely 
you cannot scruple about benevolence, 
which, in reality, comprehends all the 
other virtues or moral attributes. 
God, in this view, will be just, or will 
act according to the rules of justice, 
when it is good for his creatures that 
he should do so. 

Why, said I, what reason is there 
to sup that benevolence is any 
thing else but a human quality? It is 
the constitution of human nature that 
men should be well-affected towards 
each other. Benevolence is an affec- 
tion—has God affections ? 

said Philo, what theory of morals you 
may choose to adopt. To my mind, 
the words right and wrong convey 
ideas which cannot be ex alsined ‘by 
either of those which ‘you have men- 
tioned. _Rectitude is a different thing 
from utility, and, although it may be 
traced out by means of sympathy, yet 
it is not sympathy whaeh forms it. 

are Tight or good, what- 
ever actions men sympa 
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in their utility, nor in the sympathy 
which they excite, that their rectitude 
consists. We approve of justice, ve- 
racity, and all the virtues, not only as 
ay are useful, but as they are right 
in themselves. But admitting, if you 
will, that whatever is useful is there- 


fore right, why limit this maxim to 


human nature, and the conduct of 
man? It seems, on the contrary, to 
be a judgment as necessary as any 
axiom in Euclid, that whatever being 
can do good to another, it is right that 


he should be so employed ; and as the ~ 


Supreme Being can do more good than 
any other, we feel the moral conclu- 
sion to be irresistible. 

Now, here at once, as it appears to 
me, we reach to the moral attributes 
of the Deity. Is it conceivable that 
he should have erected in human na- 
ture a standard by which he himself 
is necessarily brought into judgment, 
if his ways cannot abide the trial? Or 
if this is presumptuous, yet without 
saying any thing of what he is in hime 
self, or of the motives to his actions, 
may we not, however, say, that He has 
so formed us, as to be able to think of 
him in no other light, than as a Being 
whose actions must be examined by 
the laws of moral perception, and for 
whom, if we had reason to suppose him 
cruel or unjust, or impure, or deceitful, 
we could not possibly entertain any 
sentiments of reverence? While, then, 
our moral nature is the governing part 
of ourselves, to which as to a stan 
we refer all conduct, we cannot sup- 
pose that the Deity in his ways with 
man really acts at variance with those 

ceptions which he has implanted 
in our frame, and when he be gra to 
do so, we must be satisfied that we 
are not acquainted with the whole 
circumstances of the cage, which, if 
we knew, we should immediately per- 
ceive the rectitude and benevolence of 
the Divine proceedings. 

After all, say, if you will, that the 


Deity has, properly speaking, no mo- 


ral attributes, or any thing resem- 
bling morality in us, yet how admi- 
rable is the moral nature of man, and 
what. 1 piece of excellent and wise 
worknuanship! Our morality the 

ceptions which lead to it) is at 
feast, you will admit, the contrivance 
of the Deity, and this peculiar part 
of his contrivance we cannot ¢ontem- 
plate, without fecling towards him all 


those sentiments which suppose it to 


thize with, are sights but itis neither be the image of his own perfections. 
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Thus you see, Pamphilus, by how 
many channels we are ‘conducted to 
the moral attributes of the Deity; or 
to what is equivalent to them in our 
apprehension. In the first place, we 
cannot take a step Into existence, or 
form a plan for the next hour, with- 
out confiding in Him. Secondly, we 
are ourselves moral beings, which is 
as much as to say, either that we have 
notions of right and wrong in conduct 
applicable equatly to all beings, or if 
morality is peculiarly a human en- 
dowment, yet of what importance is it 
to man, how wise and admirable in its 
contrivance, and how necessarily are 
the moral sentiments of gratitude to 
the Author of such a benevolent con- 
stitution excited in the minds of be- 
ings who are capable of feeling them! 
Thus whether God is a Moral Being 
or no, we must feel towards him as if 
he were, and that is all that we are, 
in truth, concerned with. 

It is in this manner that religion is 
the simplest thing imaginable, if we 
will keep clear of useless difficulties. 
How evident the proofs of design, and 
these at once lead us to the being of 
God ! We are his creatures, and na- 
turally depend upon him as children 
upon a father. In doing so, we can- 
not but ascribe to him affectionate con- 
cern for the beings whom he has crea- 
ted. We look into our own minds, 
and we find laws of morality engravei 
on them. These are the great rules 
on which all owr worth and excellence 
depend. It is impossible for us to 
think, that in his own conduct towards 
men, the great Law-giver should be 
inattentive to, or not strictly observant 
of these laws ; and thus it is that we 
ascribe to the Deity all the attributes 
of Moral Perfection. In the dispensa- 
tions of his Providence difficulties, no 
doubt, may occur to startle us, but 
our previous sense of his goodness can- 
not be overcome by such anomalous 
appearances; and surely, Pamphilus, 
the more we examine the arrangements 
of the Universe, the more proofs shall 


we find of that constant and unbound- 
, ed beneficence. * 


( To be continued. ) 


* We subjoin the following additional 
observations of A. B. on Philsthens's Be- 


culiar tenets. came to us after 

former were printed. gn 
you publish my letter on Philo. 
1 think it will be necessary to state 


rf 
theus, 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE MEMOIRS OF 
THE MORNING POST, 


MR EDITOR, 


To those of your readers who may 
have read and n amused with the 
Memoirs of the Morning Post, which 


distinctly on what grounds I rest my ob- 
jections to his metaphysical system, and 
what connection I conceive it to have with 
his intellectual character. 

“* He says in his first Dialogue, and re- 
peats in several other passages, that design 
must have been hotonly in arrang- 
ing the materials of nature according to their 
peculiar qualities, but in * giving then 
their energics and the degree of their ener- 
gy.’ Is it not evident that this is not a 
work of design at all, but a work of power, 
and of such power as leaves no. room for 
the exercise of intelligence, and consequent- 
ly no evidence of the existence of an intel- 
ligent principle ? It seems to me that Phi- 
lotheus’s system goes to the subversion of 

_ that very principle to the establishment of 
which every other principle is sacrificed. 
He kills the bird by cherishing it. Design 
consists in the selection and combination 
of means, and these means must operate 
energies previously existing. The very 
idea of design pre-supposes the existence of 
physical powers, for without these powers 
there is nothing by which intelligence can 
operate. In short, the blind powers of 
nature are not the effects of intelligence, 
but the means which it employs for ac- 
complishing its purposes. The idea of in- 
telligence operating without means, ap- 
pears to me as unintelligible as the idea of 
matter without extension, or sensation 
without consciousness. At any rate, such 
an intelligence is altogether unknown and 
inconceivable, and cannot be the foundation 
of any inference, speculative or practical. 
This argument is put in a very clear light 
in Berkeley's Minute Philosopher.’ (Dia- 
logue, iv. § 17, &c.) ‘ 

** It seems to me that Philotheus, like | 
many other men of genius, has a kind of 
indistinct suspicion of the error he is in. 
This appears principally in his first Dia- 
logue, which I think the best. See > 

inning * J, are right, 
mi Philo, all that concluded,” 


‘* After an ingenious argument to prove 
that the idea of mind or volition. is involv- 
ed in our idea of causation, he makes &5¢- 
mark which seems to me.to exhibit the 
ultimate cause of his opinion, and the cou- 
nection which it bears with the peculiarity 

of his intellect, or rather of his taste 
have been so often disgusted, said I, with 
materialism,’ (the system which tefers 
Ty event to the operation of phiysical : 
_ without design,) * and-/havé seen 
the continental pl 
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peared in your Magazine for last 
November it may be interesting to 


hear some farther particulars of what 


that } am really not at all disposed to en- 
gage in its defence. Your former scepti- 
cist on the subject of religion I could en- 
dure; there was modesty and hesitation 
in it; but the abominable self-sufficiency 
with which these people vent abroad their 
cold-blooded systems of atheism, is so hate- 
ful to any man who ever heard any thing bet- 
ter, that L always looked upon it with the 
most perfect antipathy, and shall be very 
happy to see you tear up materialism by 
the roots.’ My esteem for Philotheus will 
not prevent me from comparing this with 
an exquisite passage in Don Quixote, 
(Book I. ch. vi.) where Cervantes describes 
the burning of the knight’s library. The 
curate desired the barber to reach him the 
books one by one, that he might peruse the 
title-pages, for perhaps they might find 
some among them, that might not deserve 
to be committed to the flames. Oh, by no 
means, cried the niece, spare none of them, 
they all help somehow or other to crack my 
wncle’s brain.” The good woman’s zeal 
against knight-errantry was of the same sort 
with Philotheus’s zeal against materialism. 

“* There is another passage which I think 
characteristic. In opposing the opinion of 
those philosophers who conceive that our 
confidence in the laws of nature is instinc- 
tive, (or, in other words, inexplicable,) 
Philo observes, * I am conscious of no in- 
stinctive belief such as you mention. * 
That the sun will rise to-morrow scenis a 
reasonable belief, and not to rest upon any 
unaccountable principle.’ In other words, 
we feel as if we could explain the grounds 


of our belief, but, upon making the trial, » 


_ We discover the limits of our power. We 
think our belief rational, but we find it to 
be instinctive. We see the rainbow at a 
little distance from the place where we 
stand, and it seems as if we could overtake 
it by running. The principle of this is 
very well explained by Malebranche, (who 
Was @ philosopher of the same sort with 
Philotheus, and, like him, has a kind of 
uuperfect or evanescent suspicion of the de- 
lusion which acts upon him, for people 
Sometimes dream that they are dreaming.) 

peut servir de sa raison en toutes 
choses, et c'est le privilege, qu'elle a sur les 
sens et sur l’imagination qui sént limités 
aux choses sensibles; mais il faut's’en ser- 
vit avec regle. Car’ quoi’ que la 
Principale partie de nous-méméy il atrive 


*“ Are we conscious of the circulation of 


> blood ? Are we conscious of the train . 


hought, by which the per 
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oceurred at the Hotel de B. after the 
mischievous little lap-dog prevented 
our friend the cambric handkerchief 
from making any farther observations, 
I will, therefore, transcribe part of a 
letter I received last spring from a 
friend of mine in Paris ; who, though 
she is an Englishwoman, having 
French connections, lives with a 
greater degree of intimacy in French 
society than foreigners are commonly 
admitted to. 


* Paris, Feb. 28, 1820. 

“ Your apprehensions, hows 
ever natural, were happily unfound- 
ed, that the murder of the Duke de 
Berri was only the prelude to still 
greater horrors. After the first shud- 
der of that tragical event was over, 
the Parisians resumed their occu- 
pations and amusements, as if no- 
thing material had occurred. It was 
only two days after that event, that I 
was invited to a very splendid wed- 
ding. The bride was the rich widow 
of M. de Bourmon; at whose house, 
if you remember, I told you we were 
at a masquerade the night before he 
died ; the widow’s grief was exces 
sive, but not lasting, and after aban- 
doning herself to it for some weeks, 
she accepted the addresses of M. de 
Chambeau, a young Bonapartist, and 
soldier of fortune. We were all as- ne 
sembled at the Hotel de B. waiting | Hib 
for the bride’s nephew, who was to oh 
give her away, when the sudden ar- 
rival of M. de Monville, whom every pif 


souvent qu'on se trompe en le laissant trop 
agir,” (as the glow-worm becomes invisible 
when it is brought to the light,) ‘ parce | 
qu’elle ne peut assez agir sans se lasser ; je A 
veux dire qu‘tlle ne peut assez connoitre 
pour bien juger, et que cependant ou veut 
juger.’—(Conclusion of the three first books i oe 
* Recherche de la Vérité.’) 
*¢ The passages quoted from Philotheus Bf 
are taken from some extracts which I long d i! 
ago made from the two first Dialogues. lf 
I have, misrepresented. his meaning, it. is 
owing to the imperfection of my notes.,. I 
finda memorandum at the top of them, 
‘that the Dialogues were written by man 
who diec: in early youth. I do tiot récol- 
lect from whom i got this information, but ee bi) 
the use which I then made of the Dialogues | Ht 
proves; that; had ‘Philotheus been Boia fide 
dead, his, speculations would neithers have 
been wholly forgotten nor wholly unproduc- 
They suggests dea 
to me which would not otherwise haye, 
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body had supposed to be at Vienna, 
very much astonished- us. He ap- 
peared in a travelling dress, and in- 
formed us he had only that morning 
arrived in Paris. That, owing to some 
delays, the news of M. de Bourmon’s 
death had only reached him a few 
days before, and that he had instant- 
ly set out from Vienna, believing his 
presence would be necessary, as M. 
de Bourmon had entrusted to him his 
will. The bride immediately assured 
him his presence was totally unne- 
cessary, #3 she herself was in posses- 
sion of her late husband’s will, leav- 
ing her his whole property ; and here, 
from the force of habit, she shed a 
few tears. M. de Monville, with 
great calmness, replied, that he would 
on the morrow bring the will that had 
been placed in his custody, and if she 
et produce hers, they should be 
able to see which was the one to be 
established. He then retired as sud- 
denly as he had appeared; but his 
presence during that short time had 
operated as a fog on the sunny face of 
day ; and the agitation of all parties 
was so great, that it was determined 
on with the ready acquiescence of the 
lover, that the marriage should be 
postponed to the next day. The com- 
pany then dispersed, except my sis- 
ter-in-law and myself, the former 
being detained to a private conference 
with Madame de Bourmon, to which I 
was not admitted, but was left mean- 
while téte-a-téte with Agatha. I 
have already mentioned to you the 
interest I had taken in this engaging 
girl, whose situation I exceedingly 
commiserated. After a little con- 
versation, it appeared to me that she 
only wanted enco ent to open 
her heart to me; I, therefore, led to 
it . asking her, if she intended to 
reside with the new married couple. 
She replied, that the character of M. 
de Chambeau would make a residence 
under his roof very undesirable. 
* Then surely, my dear Agatha,’ said 
I, anquadielis, * you had better not 
think of doing so, but return to your 
own friends.’ 

“« © Alas,’ said the poor girl burst- 
ing into tears, ‘I have no friends! 
So utterly friendless am I, that I 
never knew a relation in the world.’ 

*« There was something so forlorn 
and destitute in this, that I urged her 
to disclose to me her whole history, 
not so much from curiosity as from 
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the wish, in some way or other, to be 
of use to her. She then told me, that 
she had been brought, when an in. 
fant, by a pan who had the ap- 
pearance of a gentleman, to a poor 
woman’s house, and that he, giving 
her a sum of money, charged her to 
bring the child up as herown. That 
this poor woman, whose name was 
Margerite, had been, indeed, a mother 
to her ; and judging from all the cir- 
cumstances, as well as from some 
trinkets that were about her, when 
she was committed to her care, that 
she was of superior birth, Margerite 
sought to obtain for her a better edu- 
cation than her own circumstances 
would allow, and got her admitted 
from charity, into a school, where she 
received the education of a gentlewo- 
mau ; that about two years ago, the 
death of this good old woman left her 
utterly destitute and friendless; she 
obtained the situation of companion 
to Madame de Bourmon, or, in other 
words, she was made the object on 
which that lady might exercise her 
ill humour and caprice. ‘ However,’ 
said I, when Agatha made a pause in 
her narrative, * you at least obtained a 
kind friend in M. de Bourmon.’ ¢ His 
conduct to me was invariably kind,’ 
said she, ‘ but O! how dearly did I 
y for that kindness in the increas- 
ing ill treatment I experienced from 
his wife, and yet,’ continued she, ‘ I 
felt repaid for all 1 suffered from 
her, by the comfort I had in making 
myself useful to M. de Bourmon in 
his last illness, and I cannot express 
to you how gratifying it was to my 
heart to see that my attendance ap- 
peared to be acceptable to him.’ ‘ If 
report says true, Agatha,’ said I, ‘ you 
had an assistant in the office of nurse 
that made the task less irksome.’ A- 
gatha blushed deeply, and resumed, 
‘I know not why I should be a- 
shamed of confessing to you that 
I was not insensible to the merits 
of Philip de Grenon, and that he 
is but too kindly partial towards 
those he imagines I 3 and, as. 
he was M. de Bourmon’s heiz-at-law, 
we always hoped, that, at some future 
riod, circumstances would have al- 
ed of our looking forward to our 
union. How these hopes are blight- 
ed, you already know, I dare not 
murmur, since my worthy, my excel- 
lent Philip has catia his ha 
ness at the shrine of filial duty ; 
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i will not wonder, and, I think, 
por me, if I cannot always strug- 
gle with the grief that oppresses me. 
Here our conversation was interrupt- 
ed; and behold us all, the next day, 
once more assembled at the Hotel de 
B——. On one side of the apartment 
sat the bride elect, looking in no very 
enviable temper; the lover took his 
station between her and the door, with 
a countenance of alarm and uncertain- 
ty; opposite were M. de Monville, 
with some men of the law, in whose 
impenetrable faces it was impossible 
to read any thing. The rest of the 
company were dispersed around in 
groupes, with faces full of perplexity 
and curiosity; all but poor Agatha, 
the expression of whose countenance 
was that of one to whom the changing 
scenes of life could bring neither hope 
nor fear, except when a pleasing-look- 
ing young man entered the room, the 
flush on her cheek showed that she 
was not dead to all feeling, and be- 
trayed to me which was the disinhe- 
rited Philip de Grenon, whom I hac 
never seen before. M. de Monville 
now produced his will; it was dated 
some years ago, and witnessed by two 
eminent lawyers. 'Thewidow triumph- 
antly presented her document, dated 
the day of her husband’s death ; but 
oh! unlooked-for oversight in so cau- 
tious a person! In her‘haste to wrest 
it from the dying man’s hands, it had 
neither been properly signed or wit- 
nessed. ‘The lady was carried out in 
hysterics, and the lover darted like an 
arrow from the house; but those who 
had more curiosity staid to hear the 
will, which, perhaps, you may like to 
hear also, The preamble was as fol- 
lows | 
“ ¢ The world shall know after I am 
dead, and not before, that I, Pierre de 
Bourmon, have been the most miser- 
able of men. It has been my desire 
to conceal the anguish of my mind 
under an appearance of extravagance 
and carelessness, and, I believe, I have 
succeeded in deceiving the world ; but 
who can deceive himself ?° Guilt, re- 
morse, despair, have been hidden un- 
der au exterior ‘of smiles ; but, if I 
can conceal my shanie during my life, 
I will, at my death, make an avowal 
that shall astonish the world. De 
Monville alone knows and 
he shall make it public when Iam 
e. When I was yourig‘and thought- 


T married a creature young and 
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thoughtless like myself, and our union 
was not an happy one. My wife, edu- 
cated in the licence of revolutionary 
times, had not those ideas of female 
discretion which I, who had passed 
my youth amidst the emigrée noblesse 
in England, deemed essential in a wo- 
man of delicacy. I became violently 
jealous, and a fancied resemblance in 
the infant, that was born the first year 
of our marriage, to a young man, who 
professed himself my wife's admirer, 
almost drove me to frenzy. One day 
I availed myself of the opportunity of 
my wife’s being gone to the theatre to 
snatch the child from its cradle, and, 
folding it in my cloak, I rushed out of 
the house to a distant and obscure part 
of the town, and, seeing a respectable- 
looking old woman standing alone at 
the door of a house, I prevailed with 
her to take charge of the infant, and 
returned home, believing I should now 
be happier. But how was I mistaken ! 
notwithstanding all my self-delusion, 
T could not justify to myself what I 
had done, more particularly as my 
wife, to whom I had told what I had 
done, and my motives for it, showed 
such excessive grief for the loss of her 
child, and such an entire change in 
her conduct, that I began to be stag- 
gered in my belief of her guilt ; and 
the credit I refused to her protesta- 
tions of innocence I could not but give 
to her altered life ; and my mind be- 
came at last open to the conviction, 
that, instead of discarding a spurious 
offspring, I had abandoned my own 
innocent and’ injured child, and I 
would thankfully have given all I pos- 
sessed in the world to have recalled 
the past. ‘The perturbation of my 
mind was so great at the time I car- 
ried her away, that I could not recol- 
lect the house nor the street where [ 
had left her. For two years I spent 
many hoursevery day in pacing through 
that part of the town. At last I re- 
cognized the very house, and, with a 
beating heart, inquired for its inhabit- 
ants ; but those I sought were not a- 
mongst them; the old woman had 
changed her abode, and I could ob- 
tain no clew to discover it. I had, 


however, some consolation in learning 


that‘she had taken, from the first, the 


‘utmost care of the infant, and had 


done her duty to it, better, alas! than 
I had done mine, My wife's spirits, 
which had hitherto bee supported b 


hope, now tetally abandoned her, 
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she soon after sunk into an early grave. 
I now believed myself shut out for 
ever from domestic happiness, and I 
resolved to try what the world could 
ive. I entered into every folly and 
Siissipation, in the hope of driving 
away the enemy that preyed upon my 
heart, but in vain; and yet, because 
I was rich and extravagant, I was 
thought happy! My second marriage 
brought me no increase of happiness, 
and my wife, if she survives me, may 
consider herself well off if I leave her 
the Chateau de Bourmon for her life, 
which is at her death to go to Philip 
de Grenon. ‘The rest of my property 
I leave in trust with M. de Monville 
and those gentlemen who will witness 
my will, for ten years, entreating them 
to use every means to discover my 
lost daughter,—means which I have 
been deterred from making in my 
lifetime, from the weak fear of incur- 
ring shame and disgrace. Should they 
not succeed at the end of that time, I 
will that my property be applied to 
found an asylum for children deserted 
by their parents. The name of the 
woman I left my child with was Mar- 
gerite Valdam, and on the in{*nt’s neck 
was a locket, with the initials H. B.’ 
At this instant M. de Monville was 
interrupted by a scream from Agatha, 


who, springing forwards, fell at his 


feet, with a locket in her hand. When 
she revived, the first words she utter- 
ed were, ‘ Oh if I had but known he 


was my father, that I might have re- . 


ceived a father’s blessing; but thank- 
ful am I, that, though in ignorance, I 
was permitted to give him the duty 
and affection of a daughter.’—But my 

per warns me that i must make, if 

can, a long story short. The iden- 
tity of Agatha being fully established, 
and all the law business happily set- 
tled, thanks to M. de Monville’s acti- 
vity and zeal, who seems as delighted 
as if he himself had recovered a lost 
daughter, I have at this moment on 
my arm a pearl bracelet I received as 


a re this morning at the 
marriage of Agatha and De Grenon.” 


EXTRACTS FROM A PRIVATE JOUR- 


NAL OF A VOYAGE FROM DEMERA- 
| RA UP THE ORINOCO IN THE YEAR 
1808. 


Sensisre of the important advan- 


tages that might accrue to America 


from the patriot war in Spain, our 
governor (in imitation of the Governor 
of Barbadoes, who sent the Acasta 
frigate to the Caraccas) ordered a mis. 
sion of congratulation and information 
to the Governor of Angostura, who 
commands the province of Gu 

along the right bank of the Orinoco, 
from its embouchure up to the Rio 
Negro, a distance of 700 leagues. He 
selected for the purpose three gentle. 
men, Mr E » Mr W—-, and 
myself, as commissioners, with dis- 
patches to Don Philippe de Inciante, 
to congratulate him on the events that 
had taken place ;—to ascertain his 
sentiments respecting the English na- 
tion and this colony in particular ;— 
to enter into a treaty for the mutual 
restoration of runaway negroes and 
deserters ;—to arrange a treaty of com- 
merce between this colony and the 
Orinoco, and several other private in- 
structions. A colony schooner of no 
more than 35 tons was hired for the 
expedition ; and as the entrance of 
the Orinoco is dangerous, the gover- 
nor sent with us the best pilot of De- 
merara, who, however, never haying 
been there, was of no particular use 
tous. It was at first intended that 
we should have gone in the Bacchus 
man of war, and we had arranged our 
births on board, but so many difficul- 
ties occurred as to going up the river 
in her, &c. &c. that, very much to 
my satisfaction, that plan was given 
up; and though the Levina, that was 
very small, was substituted, yet she 
was wholly at our orders. From the 
nature of our dispatches, no delay 
could be allowed to make preparations, 
and we were ordered to be ready to 
put to sea the next day at noon. De- 
merara is not a place where a man can 
speedily equip himself with. provi- 
sions ; and though we sent abundance 
of negroes out, we could only procure 
fourteen fowls, two ducks, and half-a- 
dozen hams, with a barrel of biscuit, 
(bad enough, God knows.) We had, 
however, plenty of wine, tea, coffee, 
sugar, &c. &c. The only people: we 
could find who had been up,the Ori- 
noco, were a serjeant of the Royals, 
and the clerk of a merchant; 

had been carried up as prisoners, aud 


assured us we should meet. 
abundance fowl fish;on 
river, we not 


stock with.us. _We were 
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and four negro sailors, Mr W. Mr E, 
and each @ negro servant; myself, 
Thomas, and a cook I had hired a 
few days before. This mulatto we 
found very useful; he had been often 
at sea; was cook to the Governor of 
Martinique, where he learned to make 
French dishes, and to fricassee, &c, 
several good dishes out of one. Since 
he was at Martinique he had been 
cook to the captain of a man of war, 
and at length had descended. to 4 
humble menage. I have no very hig 
opinion of his morals, but as to enter+ 
tainment he is the prince of storytel- 
lers, and kept all on board (for it was 
impossible, jammed as we were to« 
gether, even for us not to hear him 
in a broad laugh from morning ti 
evening. Our cabin was ten feet long 
and as many broad, and we contrived 
to build up three births very much 
resembling coffins without tops, abso- 
lutely formed aecording to our inches ; 
et by daylight they looked tempting, 
ut far otherwise at night, when we 
were obliged to battle for them with 
the rats, the cock-roaches, and the 
musquitoes, to which aman you 
may add the savoury smell of the ne~ 
groes in the hold, from whom we had 
no bulkshead to divide us, and the 
perfume of their provision, (salt fish, ) 
with the fumet piquant of preserved 
bilgeewater. The eaptain slept on 
deck, and Thomas rigged himself a 
tolerable birth in the hold, subject 
only to the same dgrémens as ours 
ves. 

We sailed the mext day, the 2d of 
August, at three o’clock, with a fine 
breeze. We met the mail-boat about 
five leagues from Demerara, going in. 
In her 1 was sure there were letters 
for me from ———, and the idea of goi 
Jrum them gave me a I wou 
hot wish my enemy to feel; and the 
retlection that two months would 
elapse before I could read them, made 
ine almost curse the objectof my miss 
sion. We had yery-heavy in 
the night, and the next dey were most 
Uncomfortable by continued) Tain 
aud light variable winds» Wieemade 
but ess till the evening, 


came to an anchor thie 

sca ran very -highj-and Weewere 
of our eable- givimpi Passed. 
though ofveniviglent, seldom 
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We 
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lasts ; and the sun shone warm 
enough. the next morning to dispel the 
damps ef the preceeding ones. The 
thermometer was 92° in the shade of 
the cabin, and never were three com- 
missioners more completely roasted. 
On the 6th of August, in the after- 
noon, we were off Cape Barima, which 
forms, with Crab Island, one out of 
seventy-five mouths or outlets of the 
Orinoco, and appears to be about 12 
miles across. We had been sensible 
of our approach to it, by the sweetness 
of the water at six leagues at sea, 
which we drank in preference to that 
we had on board. What can give one 
a grander idea of the immensity of 
the river, than that it has power to 
force back the waters of the ocean 
even ten leagues from land? My ther- 
mometer had dropped to the refresh= 
ing height of 80°. The next day we 
made signals for a pilot, but we might 
have saved that trouble, for no living 
human creature was within the reach 
of observation. The breeze was good, 
and we ran up the river, till, keeping 
too near the western shore, the schoon= 
er touched the ground and alarmed 
us 2 little.. We hauled away: to the 
eastern side, where we found plenty 
of water ; and, having proceeded a= 
bout twelve | , came to an an- 
chor for the night so close to the 
wood as to touch it, though in ten fa- 
thoms water. We had here plenty of 
visitors, but none to give us informa- 
tion ; swarms of monkeys and large 
baboons came dancing about us, 
springing with wonderful agility 
from tree to tree, observing us 
with .the utmost attention, and 
throwing themselves into laughable 
attitudes and groups, as if they were 
making observations on our conduct, 
At day-break we perceived a canoe 
with one man in it, stretching over to 
us from the opposite shore; he came 
on board, and conducted us to a post 
(the first in the river) which. all ves- 
sels.either up or-down are. obliged to 
call at. It is: called .Paccajio, and is 
fixed-en the point of an island, looke 
ing to several creeks which go from 
hence out«f the Orinoco. 

Nothin,” cambe more miserable than 
post. On an 
is iwocn dated: to the depth of four 


- or five feet, and covered with an ims 


penetsable wood, there ig a dry. eles 
vated bank of sand in more 
hoandred yardsgron ‘this are 
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erected a few upright posts and rafters 
laid across them, and tied together 
with ropes made from the Eta tree ; 
beams are placed obliquely to form a 
‘roof, and the whole is covered in with 
‘the leaves of the Trouly tree. This 
forms the guard-house, the barrack, 


‘the tout en semble of the station. - 


There is no other floor but the sand, 
no other ceiling but Trouly. ‘To the 
posts they hang their hammocks, 
‘which serve occasionally as chairs or 
‘beds ; and the only furniture I could 

rceive was a wooden platter, or the 
shell of a tortoise to eat their meals 
out of. There were five soldiers and 
a sergeant, the last distinguished by a 
platform of canes across two of the 
rafters, raised in this manner above 
his guard, and, (by the pains he 
took to shew the distinction,) in his 
own idea proudly pre-eminent. From 
this situation they are relieved every 
month, and a canoe with Indians is 
in constant attendance to supply them 
‘with plantains, eassada, and their ra- 
tions of meat. As to their dress, no- 
thing could be more unmilitary ; coarse 
canvass drawers or short trowsers, and 
a shirt not tucked in, but hanging loose 
half way down to their knees, with a 
hat made of the bark of the Eta tree, 
composed the whole of their uniform. 
These fellows looked the picture of 
squalid misery. Their pay is trifling, 
and of half of this they had been in 
arrears now twenty months. Tobacco 
seemed their most earnest wish; I 
think they would even have parted 
with their firelocks for it ; fortunately 
we had brought some with us, and the 


‘Sergeant assured us “* we hat given 


him a new soul!” ‘Tobacco in Spanish 

ing; it is sold on is ts, 
and he fixes what he pio. 
per upon it. A Spaniard cannot exist 
without his tobacco. We left Pac- 
cajio about three o’clock in the after- 
noon, taking with us one of the guard, 
named Signor Antonio, to act as pilot 
to the next post, for which, however, 
he demanded, and we were obliged 
to promise him, 12 dollars. The 
knowledge of this man did not ex- 
tend to fathoms, or depths, or sands, 
or rocks, or those under-water dan- 
gers which make a river-pilot neces- 
sary ; Antonio knew the direction of 
the river to Saccapano, the next post, 
14 leagues. And t this may 
appear no great extent of skill, yet as 
the Orinoco in its impetuous course to 


the sea has made its exit by 75 chan. 
nels, a stranger must have the great. 
est good fortune to fall into the one 
he wishes, without the instruction of 


a guide. 
We had a very fine breeze, and sai)- 
ed along close to the woods, to keep 


out of the current of the river, and by 
this management got now and then 
an eddy in our favour, that pushed us 
forward as if the stream had been with 
us. The river opened beautifully to 
the left ; it seemed to be a lake, (shut 
in by woods,) of 15 to 20 miles wide ; 
several little islands about it full of 
trees in their richest foliage, and many 
covered with a yellow ripe plum like 
the European egg plum. On these 
were thousands of macaws, of the 
deepest and richest scarlet and blue, 
glittering brilliantly in the sunbeams, 
parrots, perroquets, doves, pigeons, 
&e. monkeys and baboons jumping 
about in every direction. Every is- 
land seemed to invite you to land; 
but when you attempted it, you found 
five or six feet water, and an impene- 
trable underwood of brambles, thorns, 
&c. which the cutlass only could 
clear away. Though I have given 
14 leagues distance from Paccajio to 
Saccapano, yet it is said to be only 
10. We fet the former in the after- 
noon of the 6th, and arrived at Sac- 
capano on the 16th in the evening, 
during which period we encountered 
a variety of disappointments, and a 
series of fatigue and vexation. Al- 
most devoured by musquitoes, to 
avoid which, though languishing with 
heat, we hid ourselves under heavy 
sails, or strong canvas that they could 
not pierce, where, though we escaped 
them, sleep or rest was banished from 
us. Our poultry was exhausted ; two 
days before we got to the post we had 
killed our last fowls. itherto we 
had not seen a place to land on, or 
an inhabitant to assist us ; but hunger 
to a certain extent creates energy: 
we had a small skiff, or boat, which 
we forced into a gulley of the wood, 
landed in three feet water, and fol- 
lowed the track of a hippopotamus, 
or a tapir, through the underwood. 
Mr W. and myself proceeded with 
great caution, for we were apprehen- 
sive both of the snake and the alliga- 
tor; the last abound in the Orinoco: 
I saw one 15 feet long. At length, 
after tumbling over decaying bushes, 
thorns, &c. which made us’ pay se- 
verely our expedition, we shot two 
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callows or wild turkeys. These birds 
are most excellent eating ; the one 
was made into soup, the other roast- 
ed, and in a very short period after 
our return to the schooner, there was 
scarce a vestige of them remaining. 
These birds, in form and size, are like 
our hen turkeys; they are of a dark 
bottle-green colour, with red legs, 
the wings variegated with white, and 
white specks upon the neck up to the 
head; the throat is purple, with a 
large white tuft upon the head ; the 
pupil of the eye large and black, en- 
circled with an orange border ; they 
measured, from the tip of one wing to 
the other, three feet and a half, and 
from the beak to the tail, two feet and 
a half. In the interior of the woods we 
saw a considerable quantity of the Eta, 
or Manicole tree, a species of palm, 
growing about 40 feet high, with a 
handsome annulated trunk, and the 
leaves diverging from the summit. 
For the many virtues, or, I should 
rather say, uses of this tree, I cannot 
do better than refer you to the de- 
scription of it by the Padre Juseph 
Gumilla of the convent of Jesus, and 
superior of the missionaries to the 
Orinoco, It procured us a most ex- 
cellent sallad from the heart of it, 
aiter having peeled off the lamine, 
till it was reduced from ten inches 
diameter to one inch. We had no 
axe on shore with us, but. by firing 
four or five shots at it, near the bot- 
tom of the trunk, it was so lacerated, 
that by pressing against it, down it 
came, and made the woods echo. The 
grou-grou worm is also engendered in 
this tree; It is a large white maggot, 
with a black head, nearly as thick as 
my thumb, and when fried makes a 
rich aromatic dish. rom the farina- 
ceous part of the tree they make 
bread, and we may justly say, that 
the Eta tree will furnish an Indian 
with almost every. necessary of life. 
Two days before we reached Sacca- 
pano, our schooner ran bump on a 
sand-bank in the middle of the river, 
that was totally unknown to Antonio, 
h, from the name we afterwards 
learned it had obtained, he ought to 
ve been acquainted with it. It 
Was well known to several captains, 
and had been the cause of two com- 
Iete wrecks, the one with the loss of 
€ whole crew, and had acquired the 
Dew an Vuelta di Diabola, or the 
Devil’s Corner. We made every ¢X- 
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ertion by throwing unnecessary ar- 
ticles overboard, and loading what we 
could. into the small beat, from ten in 
the morning till five, when a council 
was held as to landing our baggage, 
and hanging it in trees till we could 
send away to the post for assistance. 
At that hour, however, a land wind 
came off and blew strong : We hoist- 
ed every sail to it, and, by carrying 
out an anchor .to assist, warped her 
again, to our great joy, into deep 
water. Our exertions had fatigued 
us exceedingly, yet not sufficient to 
conquer the plagues of the musqui- 
toes. The next day but one we reach- 
ed Saccapano. ‘This is the second 
post up the river, and differs from 
the other both as to country and po- 
pulation. ‘The south side of the Ori- 
noco had now assumed a mountainous 
appearance, and at a great distance we 
Saw one or two cataracts falling down 
the hill sides.. As soon as we dropped 
our anchor, we were greeted by a 
complete Indian howl, and the cone of 
the hill just in front of us was cover- 
ed by the natives and their huts, 
forming a novel and curious spectacle 
from the water. A sergeant and five 
men have also the command here, 
with, however, the additional power 
of 1700 to 1800 Indians under their 
control, and entirely at the disposal, as 
to services, of this sergeant. He re- 
ceived us with a considerable degree 
of consequential pomp, and it was not 
till he had taken the most accurate 
description of our persons and our of- 
ficial papers that he would allow us 
to pass. This detained us one day, 
during. which we had difficulty in 
keeping off the Indians who were 
pecstiog about for tobacco or rum. 
he next morning we proceeded with 
an Indian for our pilot. We could 
only procure at this miserable place 
two couple of fowls and some plan- 
tains, which we paid dear enough for ; 
but as it was only 14 leagues to Ba- 
ranché, we had ay to hold out 
with them. We had a charming 
breeze all day till the evening, when, as 
we were making fast to the bushes, we 
saw a karial or large canoe. approach- 
ing us.. It proved to be one sent b 
the officers with Spaniards on board 
to see if they could assist us. We 
resolved.to trust ourselves before 
break in the karial, and leave 
schooner to follow us. We were an- 
noyed the whole of this night by the 
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roaring of the tigers who were close 
to 


us. 

During our last day's ‘to Sac- 
capano, we had been entirely beholden 
to our guns for our dinner. It con- 
sisted of a heron and two s made 


into soup, and a porcupine (which I 
shot from the bough of a tree) roast- 
ed. I did not much like the karial ; 
she was well loaded with the Spa- 
niards, but the addition of us three 
brought her gunwale to the edge of 
the water. We reached Baranché a- 
bout mid-day, roasted and cramped 
by being obliged to sit so still and 
steady. The thermometer for the three 
last days had been at 92° in the shade. 

Baranché had the most warlike a 
pearance we had yet seen :—a hand- 
some barrack, for officers and men, to 
hold about 50,—a esplanade in 
front, with a cliff of marl forming 
the bank of the river, and four or five 
gun-boats at anchor. We were re- 
ceived by three Spanish officers in 
their full regimentals, and every ma- 
rine (for this is a marine ) at his 
Station. As soon as we had shown our 
commissions, &c. &c. the news was 
announced by a discharge of all the 
artillery ; the Spanish and English co- 
lours were hoisted, and the men man- 
ned the yards, and gave us three 
cheers. e were conducted to the 
officers’ apartments, and treated with 
the utmost kindness and hospitality. 
Tt was two days before the Levina 
made her appearance at the post, and, 
though the breeze had been good, she 
could scarce make way against the cur- 
rent, and we had sent two canoes to 
help to warp her forwards. There is 
here likewise a sok pon of Indians 
under the orders of the commandant 

of Posta Vera, or Baranché, Duri 

the time that General Miranda wi 
his expedition threatened the Caraccas 
and the bordering governments on the 
Orinoco, the Spaniards had mustered 
$4,000 Indians for their defence. 
ir arms, in general, are very sim- 
le ; but I saw at this place some of 
eir arrows, of a more ingenious and 
destructive nature than I should have 

are to act solely against shippi 
which is obliged, in ascending this 
ver, to keep close to the woods, to a- 
void the currents, and take adlvan' 

of the eddies. Every body knows the 
of Indians in. ambunscade ; 
such situations they would dis- 
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charge several hundreds of these ar. 
rows to stick and fasten in the 

any one of which is capable of setting 
This is the form of 
them : 


The Indians never move without fire, 
they have always a lighted stick with 
them. They light the fuse No. 4, 
and discharge the arrow into any sail 
they wish to hit. The upper part of 
the arrow is iron-barbed, No. 2; it 
penetrates to the cross-bat, No. 3, and 
then falls dangling against the sail, 
laying the mouth of the rocket, No. 1, 
(which is filled with inflammable mat- 
ter—brimstone, charcoal, &c.) close to 
it, where it continues burning at least 
a minute. I discharged three of them 
at canvas which I hung on a cord, 
and two of them instantly succeeded 
in setting fire to the canvas. 
As you ascend the river the torrent 
becomes more violent, and the sides 
being rock, the current is more close- 
ly confined, and running among huge 
stones, causes several rapids or small 
cataracts. The officers at Baranche 
assured us the Levina would not get 
to Angostura in three weeks, or pro- 
bably a month. They offered us a 
small pleasure-boat of their own, and 
six stout Spaniards to row, and pro- 
-mised we should be there in that con- 
veyance in three days. We left our 
heavy baggage and some of the ser- 
vants, and embarked early the next 
morning in the pleasure-boat. She 


, had sails, but they were fitter for a 


basin of water than for the Orinoco. 
The evening proved squally, with 
thunder and rain, and we were g 
torun on shore at Punta Piedra, 4 
rocky corner, where stood the remains 
of an Indian hut. These sheds have 
no cevered sides, the tops are roofed 
with the Trouly leaves, and the raf- 
ters support the cords of the ham- 
mocks. We found the expiring em- 
bers of a fire, and we might almost say 
the expiring form of an Indian, for 
he was so old and so miserable, and 
had nobody to assist him, that it seem- 
‘ed a doubt which weuld 
soonest. The fire, however, we soon 
enlivened, aud boiled some fowls for 
our but neither eur attentions 
hor our luxuries could rouse the old 
inan, and we were obliged to suspend 
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r hammocks on each side of him. 
We left him at day-break, but could 
no information, if at his time of 
ife, which we guessed to be four- 
score, he was to die without a rela- 
tive or friend to close his eyes and 
soothe his expiring hours. We were 
five days after this before we reached 
Angostura, and only twice out of the 
boat, (for half an hour each time,) at 
Guyana, now a barrack holding 300 
troops, but forty years ago, the eapi- 
tal of this province, which, m conse- 
quence of much sickness, was remov~ 
ed to Angostura ; and at a rock where 
we landed im expectation of finding a 
hut to hang our hammocks; but we 
had not been on shore five minutes 
when one of the Spaniards who had 
preceded us, came running back, 
stammering with fright, that the hut 
was blown down, and that there were 
several tigers about it. Tired as we 
were, and congratulating ourselves at 
least on a shore bed, we were, not- 
withstanding, glad enough to regain 
the boat. It was dark, but we heard 
the tigers very loud and very near 
before we re-embarked. 

The next day Mr W. had nearly 
an unpleasant accident. We were at 
a turn of the river where the current 
was uncommonly strong and deep, 
close to the bushes,—when one of 
the Spaniards called out to sheer the 
boat off. There was a Le Barré snake 
on the bush! These snakes are not 
large, but bolder and more venom- 
ous than any other of that genus, and 
it is seldont or ever that a man bit b 
one of them recovers. Mr W. 
myself pushed forward to the bow of 
the boat my gun was loaded, we were 
very near, and I fired and cut it across 
the shoulders ; it dropped its head, 
but did not attempt to move away. 
W. at this moment had hold of the 
bush, and was endeavouring, or wish- 
ing to secure the snake, when the 
Spaniard at the helm sheered the 
boat’s head off, and threw him over- 
board! He held fast. by the bough, 
but his head was above water, just 
under the snake, who, fortunately for 
W. had received too ‘severe a wound 
to attack him, While the boat was 
sheering off, 1 caught hold of a branch 


t extended farther into the river; _ 


having called to Mr E..to take 


the helm from, the Spaniard, I got the 


to again, and grasped him by she 
arm. He was stil loath to lose bis 


prey, seized the snake by the tail, and 
him into the boat, where we 
cut his head off, and dissected it. It 
was but a small snake, near five feet 
long; it had gorged itself, which ace 
counted for its inactivity. But the 

niards were so frightened even 
when we had decollated him, that we 
threw the body overboard without 
examining his stomach. In the even- 
ing we had an adventure of another 
kind. It was very dark, with a great 
deal of thunder and lightning, and 
a strong breeze about eight o'clock, 
when most of us thought we heard a 
scream, or a lamentation, which ap- 
peared human; we hurried as much 
as we could to the part it proceeded 
from ; at length the cries were more 
distinct, undoubtedly human 
voices. We reached the point just in 
time to give my hand to an Indian 
whe was nearly exhausted, yet, not- 
withstanding, continued with the 
other hand to grasp his bow and ar- 
rows. I got him on board, and his 
companion was taken in on the other 
side. They had been on a fishing 
expedition, and returning home, the 
canoe had struck upon some floating 
timber, and broken its back. We 
gave them each a of rum, and I 
was sorry I could not see if their 
countenances expressed gratitude, for 
their tongues certainly did not. These 
floating trees are not the smallest of the 
dangers of the Orinoco, and are a rea- 
son why vessels when they make fast 
for the night, should always choose a 
place out of the set of the stream. A 
very considerable float came athwart 
our cable at our first entrance in the 
river, at two o'clock in the morning. 
Our anchor dragged, and if we had 
not been quickly alarmed, and very 
active with our axes,,we should have 
lost the schooner on a sand. The 
night before we reached Angostura, 
we came to an Indian village about 
ten o'clock; they were all in their 
hammocks, and it was with some diffi- 
culty they would allow us to squeeze 
ours in with theirs. 
| ( To.be continued.) J 


ON THE ENGLISH DRAMATIC WRI- 
‘TERS WHO PRECEDED SHAKE- 
SPEARE. 
No. VIL... 

{ Tse author of these articles would owe 
many apologies for the non-continuance of — 
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the series since the month ef June last, if 
the obstructions occasioning the delay had 
not been insuperable. ] 


My last communication was occu- 
pied chiefly by critical examination of 
the first part of ‘ Tamburlaine,” b 
Christopher Marlow, who was de 
in 1593. The second part, with a no- 
tice of some.of the other productions 
of the same hand, was reserved for the 
subject of afuture article. Since that 
date, all the dramatic pieces attribut- 
ed to Marlow have been reprinted, 
and as they are thus easily accessible, 
I shall not think it necessary to make 
more than a few cursory observations 
upon two or three of them. As near- 
ly all the critical remarks upon the 
t part of “ Tamburlaine” are ap- 
plicable to the second, and as quota- 
tions ,are now needless, I shall omit 
that altogether. 
The Troublesome Raigne and La- 
mentable Death of Edward the Se- 
contl, King of England, with the tra- 
icall fall of proud Mortimer,” &c. by 
the same author, has been long before 
the public in Dodsley’s Collection of 
Old Plays. It was first printed, as 
far as we now know, in 1598, but 
doubtless it was acted many times an- 
terior to the death of the writer. I 
do not, of course, mean to dwell upon 
it, but merely to attract attention to 
it, as a production very dissimilar in 
many important points from ‘ Tam- 
burlaine,” which was brought for- 
ward, as I have endeavoured to shew 
in my last, in the very infancy of dra- 
matic blank verse, and when the au- 
diences at theatres had been longamus- 
‘ed by the lowest scurrility and buf- 
foonery in rhyme, under the name of 
comedy. It perhaps had the effect 
very much of changing the public 
taste in this respect, nor is it too much 
to say, that it may even have paved 
the way for those historical plays 
which Shakespeare gave to the world. 
Marlow’s Edward iT. was obviously 
written after this change had been in 
a great degree effected, and before the 
of Shakespeare’s Richard 
Il. for which the character of Edward 
very much served as a model. There 
are some great inconsistencies in Mar- 
low’s piece, many defects, and one or 
two improbabilities, (such, for in- 
stance, as the sudden change in the 
disposition and conduct of Isabel to- 
wards the close,) but in all the main 
8 


nat 
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features of its construction, (viewing 
the materials and the general form, 
and setting aside the question of exe. 
cution,) it is precisely such a histo- 
rical play as Shakespeare has left be- 
hind him. In point of time it in- 
cludes a very wide range, viz. a whole 
twenty years’ reign, commencing with 
the recal of Gaveston, (which hap- 
pened before the funeral of Edward 
I.,) and ending after the death of Ed- 
ward II. with the fall of Mortimer, 
who delivers the following character- 
istic lines : 


Base Fortune, now I see that in thy wheel 
There is a point, to which, when men as- 


pire, 

They tumble headlong down : that point I 
touch’d ; 

And seeing there was no place to mount up 
higher, 

Why should I grieve at my declining fall ? 

Farewel, fair queen, weep not for Morti- 


mer 
That scorns the world, and as a traveller 
Goes to discover countries yet unknown ! 


It may be observed, by the way, 
that there is not, in the whole range 
of dramatic poetry, a finer contrast, 
than is produced in this play between 
the da irresolute, vacillating cha- 
racter of Edward, and the fearless in- 
trepidity, decision, and insolence of 
Mortimer. If the unity of time be 
here disregarded, those of place and 
action are also set at defiance, for the 
scene lies alternately both in France 
and England. I have some doubt 
whether “‘ The Massacre of Paris” 
were in truth the work of Marlow, 
though his name is upon the title- 
page of the earliest edition, witbout 

te. If it were, it must be confes- 
sed that there is scarcely a e in 
it deserving praise, and it must have 
been intended as a mere bloody spec- 
tacle, brought forward to gratify vul- 
gar prejudices, and to answer tempo- 
rary purposes. The event which 
gives it a name took place in 1572, 
and the play was most likely acted 
soon after the defeat of the qm os 
Armada, when the po eeling 
was so strongly direc 
Pope and his allies. Nat. Lee, at a 
long subsequent date, availed himself 
of the same nati antipathy, but 
not with much greater success, Be- 
sides the plays I have mentioned, and 
others, it is needless to notice, Mar- 
low, in conjunction with ‘T,: Nash, 
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te a tragedy on the story of Dido: 
the full title ant be found in the Bio- 
craphia Dramatica, and I believe that 
but one copy, dated in 1594, is known 
to exist ‘That the story sses 
many capabilities cannot be disputed, 
and it is to be regretted that it has 
fallen into the hands of a collector, 
who values it so highly, as to permit 
it to be of no value to the rest of the 
world. 

I shall now dismiss Marlow, and 
proceed to another very early stage- 
poet, whose name I have several times 
introduced in reference to the claim 
he may possess as one of the founders 
of the school of dramatic poetry to 
which Shakespeare belonged, but of 
which he was certainly not the ori- 
gin,—I mean Thomas Lodge, who 
has been deservedly looked up to with- 
in the last few years as the first au- 
thor of satires (putting translations 
out of the question) in English. It 
does not appear that he was a writer 
of plays before 1584, but he mentions, 
inhis “ Alarum against Usurers’ of 
that date, that he had already printed 
a defence of theatrical performances in 
answer to one Stephen Gosson. But 
one play wholly written by himself, 
however, is extant, and I have chosen 
it as the principal subject of the pre- 
sent essay, not only because the date 
of the printed copy is very early, but 

use it is incontrovertible that 
Lodge was connected with theatricals 
nearly ten years before. Shakespeare 
dedicated to the Earl of Southampton 
“ the first heir of his invention.” ‘The 
production I am about to examine is 
the more to our , as it is a his- 
torical tragedy, though not ‘referring 
to the transactions of our own coun- 
try. The title it bears is the follow- 
ing: “ The Wounds of Civill War. 
Lively set forth in the true Tragedies 
of Marius snd Scilla. Asit hath beene 
publiquely plaide in London by the 
Kight Honourable the Lord High Ad- 
miral his Seruants. Written by Tho- 
mas Lodge, gent. O Vita! ‘misero 
longa, feliei breuis. London? Print- 
ed for John Danter, &c. 1594.” Tt 
has been frequently remarked that the 
time when a play was:printed, is no 
proof of the date when it was acted; 
and this tragedy may have been, and 
ho doubt was, represented long prior 
1594, by the players’ attached’ to 
Howard of am, who, os 


Lord High Admiral, commanded the 
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English fleet in 1588. Independent 
of this, the figures upon title-pages 
are not a sure guide even as to the 
printing ; for, on the title- of an 
old historical play, called “ The Life 
and Death of Jack Straw,” we find 
1594 ; while at the end it is asserted 
to have passed the press in 1593." 
But quitting these minutie, which are 
often more ccanaete than illustra- 
tive, we will proceed to the tragedy of 
“ Marius and Scilla,” merely 
ing that there is every probability that 
it was publicly acted some consider- 
able time before Shakespeare began to 
write for the stage. 

- In this play there is throughout the 
same abandonment of the dramatic 
unities that is observable in all the 

roductions of the same class that I 

ave from time to time made the sub- 
ject of criticism ; time, place, and ac- 
tion, are equally disregarded. With 
respect to the first, it includes ten 
years ; and in the third act, the lapse 
of three years, since the commence- 
ment of the war conducted by Sylla 
against Mithridates, are expressly no- 
ticed. As to place and action, the 
rules are even more violently infring- 
ed ; for, at one time, the scene lies in 
Rome ; at another in Numidia; and 
at athird at Minturne, or Mintur- 
num, as Lodge calls it. 

I am very far from pretending that 
the poetry of this piece will bear an 
comparison with Shakespeare, thoug 
I shall be able to produce some pas- 
sages not deficient in spirit or elo- 

uence. It is to be remarked, never- 
theless, that the Romans are the Ro- 
mans of our great dramatic poet ; th 
are men and women, with the feel- 
ings and passions of men and women, 
and not the stiff, formal, inanimate 
statue-like creatures drawn by other 
and later writers. This distinction, 
in favour of the ancient heroes of 
Shakespeare, has already been well 
pointed out by Mr Godwin, and to a 
considerable share of this praise Lodge 
is entitled, more especially as “‘ Marius 
and Scilla” was unquestionably print- 
ed thirteen years before either “‘ Ju- 
lius Cesar,” “ Coriolanus,” or “ An- 


* the motto to Marinus and 
Séilla” may be of some use in shewing 
that it was written carly ; it is the same as 
that used by Lodge in 1584, whereas he 
afterwaris abandoned it for an Italian sen- 
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thony and Cleopatra,” are conjectured 
to have been penned. ‘There are three 
principal male characters in ‘“‘ Marius 
and Scilla,” (the whole dramatis per- 
sone being very mumerous,) viz. the 
two generals who give a name to the 
tragedy, and old Antonius, (the grand- 
father of the celebrated Mark An- 
thony,) who is throughout represent- 
ed as a most persuasive orator, and 
many compliments are te his clo- 
ce, which are scarcely merited by 
any thing that is put into his mouth. 
This character, therefore, may be 
considered in some respect a failure, 
though it is still suecessfully employ- 
ed as a ¢ontrast to the rough and ar- 
rogant deportment of old Marius, and 


to the more artful confidence of Sylla. 


The two last are very well drawn, al- 
thongh it cannot be denied that little 
interest is felt for either ae them. The 
sympathy of the spectator was princi- 
pally excited for the intrepid son of 
Marius, (whose death produces so im- 
portant an effect in the catastrophe, ) 
and for Cornelia and Fulvia, the wife 
and daughter of Sylla. Lodge has 
not been injudicious enough, like Ad- 
dison or Corneille, to mix up any love 
in his story, though it night have 
been easily done, had it not been in- 
consistent with the rest of the subject: 
That is clearly the fault of the writers 
I have mentioned : love is, of course, 
a most proper dramatic passion, but it 
ought to be introduced in its proper 


The tragedy opens with an impos- 
ing and well-imagined scene in the 
Capitel, where the question is cliscus- 
sed who shall be general against Mi- 
thridates. After some abuse of the 
haughty and overbearing disposition 
of Sylla, not then in Rome, the choice 
falls upon his rival, and Marius re- 
ceives the in the follow- 
ing speech, which in the very opening 
gives the reader a full view of the 
character of the man: 


and imperiall senators of Rome, 
Not Ssithout good aduisement have you 


seene 
Old Marius silent during your discourse : 
Yet not for that he fear’d to pleade his 
cause, 
Or raise his honor troden downe by age; 
his 


Sixe times the senate by election hath _ 
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Made Marius consul ouer warlike Rome, 

And in that space nor Rome, nor ali the 
world, 

Could euer say that Marius was vntrue. 

These siluer haires that hang vpon my face 

Are witnesses of my vnfeigned zeale. 

The Cymbrians that yer-while inuaded 
France, 

And held the Romaine empire in disdaine, 

Lay all confounded vnder Marius* sword. 

Fierce Scipio, the myrrour once of Rome, 

Whose losse as yet my inward soule be- 


wailes, 
Being askt who should succeede and beare 
his rule, 
“ Euen ‘om (quod he) shall Scipio’s armour 
re,” 
And therewithall clapt me vpon the backe. 
If then, gtaue lords+my former passed youth 
Was spent in bringing honors into Rome, 
Let then my age and latter date of yeares 


‘Be sealed vp for honor vnto Reme. 


Sylla returns. to Rome before the 
end of the first act, and, after detail- 
ing his own deserts, refuses to resign 
his command to Marius. Both par- 
ties separate, and, the contest begin- 
ning, the friends of Sylla sustain a 
temporary discomfiture. The second 
act.commences. “ Enter Scilla tri- 
umphant,” and he orders Granius, a 
senator, who had endeavoured to eon- 
trol him, to be executed. Anthony 
endeavours to dissuade SyHa in a 
speech which, perhaps, is the best that 
is given to the orator in the course of 
the play, opening thus flowingly :— 
I, but the milder passions show the man : 
For as the leafe doth beautifie the tree, 
The pleasant flowers bedecke the painted 

spring, 
Kuen so in men of greatest reach and powre 
A milde and rer, thought augments re- 
nowne 


Sylla having proscribed his enemies, 
sets forth against Mithridates, and the 
next scene lies at Minturnum, or Min- 
turne, whither Marius had fled. for 
shelter, but where- the authorities at 
first determine to destroy him, but af- 
terwards allow him to .* In 
the third aet Sylla triumphs over 
Mithridates, and enters like ‘‘ lusty 
‘Tamburlaine,” drawn by his enemies. 


« The ansassin at first employed to kill 
Marius is ridiculously represented, not 4s 

n swearing by 
Dame and Jeane Marius hinveelf ene 
occasion same im makes" 
wpe of the oath, By out Lady.” 
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e mean time, Marius is shown 
ii the Numidian mountains ** feed- 
ing on roots,” but happily is encoun- 
tered and relieved by his son and some 
desperate followers. In the fourth act 
Marius re-enters Rome, in the ab- 
sence of Sylla, and, in his turn, pro- 
scribes his enemies. After the consul 
Octavius is stabbed, the female cha- 
racters, Cornelia and Fulvia, are 
prought forward for the first time, 
and are threatened by the revengeful 
conqueror with sudden and certain de- 
struction. The following —_ is 


a favourable specimen of this part of 
the play :— 
Cor. Loe, Fulvia, new the latest doome 

is fixt 

And naught remains but constant Romane 
harts 

To beare the brunt of yrksome furies’ 
spight. 


Rouse, thee, my deare, and daunt those 
faint conceipts 
That trembling stand agast at bitter death ! 
Bethinke thee now that Scilla was thy syre, 
Whose courage heauen nor fortune could 
abate ! 
Then, like the off-spring of fierce Scilla’s 
house, 
Passe with the thrice renowmed Phrygian 
dame, 
As with thy marriage so vnto thy death, 
For naught to wretches is more sweet than 
death. 
Ful. Madam, confirm'd as well to die as 
liue 
Fuluia awaiteth nothing but her death. 
Yet, had my father knowne the course of 
change, 
Or seene our losse by luckie augurie, 
Thys tyrant nor hys followers had liude 
To ioy the ruine of fierce Scilla’s house. 
Mar, But, ladie, they that dwell on for- 
tune’s call 
No sooner rise but subject are to fall. 
Ful. Marius, I doubt not but our con- 
stant ende 
Shall make thee waile thy tyrant’s gouern- 
ment. 
Mar. Now, ladies, you are resolute to 
die. 


Cor. I, Marius, for terror cannot daunt 
VS. 
Tortures were framde to dread the baser 


ele, 
But not t’ appall a princely maiesty ! 

Here an incident occurs, quite pre- 
ter expectatum ; for Marius, with 
Magnanimous generosity, not incon- 
sistent with his pene and which 
distinguishes him from. the. hitherto 
cruel and remorseless Sylla, places 
chains of gold round the necks of the 

VOL, VIII. 
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mother and daughter, and sends them, 
with the utmost splendour, and under 
a guard of honour, to Sylla. Old An- 
tonius having been killed in a subse- 

uent scene, and Marius having sud- 

enly and unexpectedly. died, Sylla 
re-enters Rome, and commits the most 
horrid and cold-blooded barbarities, 
trampling on one of his opponents on | 
the stage. The scene is then removed 
to Preneste, where the. interest is 
strongly raised for young Marius, | 
who is there cooped up by Lucretius, ae 
at the head of a large body of the 
troops of Sylla. In despair of escape, ) 
young Marius stabs himself on the 
walls, within view of the besiegers. i 
Before he does so, he says,— 


Lucretius, we that know what Scilla is, 1h 
How dissolute, how trothles, how corrupt, 
In brief conclude to die before we yeeld ; 
But so to die, (Lucretius, marke me well,) 
As loath to see the fury of our swords, + 
Should murther frends and Romane citi- 
zens.— 
Fie countrymen, what furie doth infect 
Your warlike bosomes, that were wont to 
fight 
With forren foes, not with companion | 
frends. " 
Goe, second Brutus, with a Romane minde, t 
And kill that tyrant, and for Marius sake, | 
Pitie the guiltles wiues of these your frends ! 
Preserue their weeping infants from the 
sword, 
Whose fathers seale their honors with their 
bloods. 
Farewell Lucretius—first I presse in place Mil 
To let thee see a constant Romane die. ‘¥ it 
(stab. 
Prenestians, loe a wound—a fatal wound, 
The paine but small, the glorie passing | aa 
great. (againe. 
Prenestians, see a second stroke—why so :-— 
I feel the dreeping dimnes of the night ‘7 7 
Closing the couerts of my carefull eies. 
Follow me frends, for Marius now must die 
With fame in spight of Scilla’s tyrannie ! 


Several of the citizens imitate his . 4 
noble example. The fifth act * exhi- | \ 
bits a tota] change in the temper.and 
inclinations of Sylla, when he is told ‘4 * 
by Lucretius of the Roman consi 
of young Marius: he exclaims, | 
Now by my sword this was a worthy iest : : 8 
Yet sillie boy I needs must pittie thee, et 
Whore noble mind could never mated be. 


* There is no division of the fifth act, ‘Re F 
but “ the fourth act” is twice repeated ; iti 


indeed, there is no regularity in this. re- 


3 it seems proper that Act V. should 
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Beleeve me, countrymen, a sodaine thought 
A sodaine change in Scilla now hath 
wrought. 


After paying a tribute to old Ma- 
rius also, and various reflections, the 
morality of which is somewhat stale, 
he repents him of the death of Anto- 
nius and others, and resolves to re- 
sign the office of perpetual dictator, 
that had just been conferred upon 
Loe, senators, the man that sate aloft 
Now deignes to give inferiors highest place. 
Loe, here the man whom Rome repined 
oft, 
A private man, content to brooke disgrace. 
Romanes, loe here the axes, rods and all ! 


Ile master fortune least she make me 
thrall. 


After some interlocutory matter, he 
thus pursues the same theme. 


Graue senators and Romanes, now you see 
Thehumble bent of Scilla’s changed minde. 
Now will I leave you, lords, from courtly 
traine, 
To dwell content amidst my country caue, 
Where no ambitious humors shall approch 
"Fhe quiet silence of my happie sleepe : 
Where no delicious jouisance or toyes 
Shall tickle with delight my tempered 
eares ; 


But wearying out the lingering day With 
pat 


e 

Tyring my ‘veines and furrowing my soile,* 
The silent night with slumber stealing on, 
Shall locke these carefull closets of mine 


ies. 

Oh, had I knowne the height of happines, 

Or bent mine eies vpon my mother earth, 

Long since, O Rome, had Scilla with re- 
ioyce 

Forsaken armes to lead a priuate life ! 


The mode of Sylla’s death, as re- 
presented by Lodge, is somewhat sin- 
lar, and was intended, no doubt, to 

atify the superstition of the age. 
is genius enters, er Pompey 
and other bystanders;) and in eight 
Latin lines warns Sylla of his ap- 
proaching end, who replies in four 
other T.atin lines. He is taken sud- 
denly ill, his friends are alarmed, and 
sending for Cornelia and Fulvia, after 
a few speeches containing nothing re- 
markable, Sylla dies in the arms of 
his wife and daughter. The tragedy 
ends with “ The funeralls of Scilla 


in great pompe ;” that is to say, with 
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-tonius, 


[Feb. 


as much pomp as the scan 
perties of. the Theatre would that 
time allow. 

Whether this incident were bor. 
rowed from some fabulous and popu- 
lar history of the time, I have not as- 
certained. The use that Shakespeare 
made of Sir T. North’s translation of 
Plutarch from the French, printed in 
1579, is well known, but Lodge seems 
to have availed himself of the lives of 
Marius and Sylla, there found, only 
in a very slight degree. With regard 
to the catastrophe, Plutarch, accord- 
ing to Sir T. North, merely repeats 
what Sylla stated in his commentaries, 
** that his (Sylla’s) sonne (who de- 
parted a little before his mother Me- 
tella) appeared to him in his sleepe, 
apparelled in an ill-fauoured gowne, 
and that comming vnto him, he pray- 
ed him he would go with him vnto 
Metella his mother, thenceforth to 
liue in peace and rest with her.” In 
the life of Marius, by the same author, 
it is said, that his son killed himself 
at Perusia, and not at Preneste, so 
that Lodge did not there employ that 
authority. The character of old An- 
e orator, seems, however, to 
be taken from Plutarch, and the inci- 
dent of his death is copied by the poet 
with some particularity. C. P. J. 

London, Nov. 27, 1820. 


REMARKS ON CONTEMPLATION AND 
OTHER POEMS. * 


WE recommend to the attention of 
our readers a Scottish poet, who may 
easily be passed over in the crowd, but 
who seems to deserve a better fate. Mr 
Balfour is by no means one of the in- 
numerable copyists of the style gene- 
rally prevalent among the poets of the 
day. His poetry is rather that of the 
last age than of the present, and is a 
fair specimen both of the beauties and 
defects that distinguished that for- 
saken, though $urer model. ‘He has 
the rom’ with much ‘of the 
sweetness and feeling, of Goldsmith. 
of cast, but, 
perhaps, ter an Dyet'’s ; 

insufficiency ing it b 
to offer us, together with the pensive 
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‘reflections arising out of them, give 
a shaded and solemn complexion to 
his poetry, which closely resembles 
the melancholy style of Gray, Par- 
nell, and Beattie. There are, too, the 
same common places, both of thought 
and expression ;—the occasional pro- 
saicisms and weak rhymes which tire 
us in the worst parts of their simple 
and unambitious writings. With the 
more modern brotherhood he has 
scarcely any thing in common. _ But 
if he has little of Byron’s power, he 
makes a much better use of that little. 
If he is not at all imaginative like 
Moore, he is not at all licentious like 
him either ; and though we may have 
to owe him nothing for making us 
acquainted with the ages that are 
past, by giving them a new existence, 
and a character more splendid even 
than that with which their own ro- 
‘mantic spirit invested them, yet he 
ought to deserve nearly as well of us as 
those who have done so, for bequeath- 
ing tous what is much more useful in 
one respect, if it be not so valuable in 
another. Those writings that tend 
to make one man good can never 
be disadvantageously contrasted with 
those that tend to make a hundred 
poetical. And however inferior in 
the latter quality this volume may be 
to the effusions of the great poets now 
alluded to, it has much to recommend 
it in the former. The sentiments are 
uniformly on the side of virtue; it 
abounds with wholesome practical les- 
sons, and there breathes over the whole 
of it a spirit of morality and religion, 
which, though sometimes melancho- 
ly enough, is yet eminently fitted 
to moderate, without altogether re- 
pressing, the excessive passions of 
youth, and to awake it in time from 
the golden visions with which it comes 
dreaming into the world,—to sober 
thought, and just views of life. 

The longes. of these poems is that 
entitled Contemplation. It is a series 
of poetical ove reflections ; we 
had almost said aimless reveries, had it 
not been for the moral. lessons it so 
anxiously inculcates. It is certainly too 
diffuse and disjointed, andmight have 
had its parts put together in many 
Ways, without much injury to its uni- 
ty and completeness. But there are 
More serious objections to it. It is 
Written ina kind of measure which 


we think ; 
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and this is the more to be regretted, 
because it is likely, in the opinion of 
many, to injure merits that are in 
reality unconnected with it. The 
measure is septe-syllabic, which does 
very well for little fugitive pieces, but 
is not at all adapted for a poem of any 
length. There is a monotony about 
it, when continued long, that is quite 
fatiguing, and, besides, that it must 
limit very much the range and variety 
of expression, and puzzle even the 
master of a pretty choice vocabulary 
in quest of good phrases; there is 
something in its short lines and their 
unmusical cadences, that gives it an 
air of epigrammatic trifling, and thus 
makes it an improper vehicle for great 
poetical conceptions. Besides, the 
subject is a solemn one, and is as so- 
lemnly treated. When it is arrayed, 
therefore, in this light drapery, the 
effect produced by the combination is 
rather ludicrous, and reminds us very 
much, if the oddity could exist any 
where but in our fancies, of a very 
grave Methodist with his garments 
at the top of the fashion. But 
bating these two drawbacks, one 
of which is to be charged upon the 
author rather as a misfortune than as 
a fault, the poem is one of no incon- 
siderable excellence. It is elegantly 
written, and has a great deal of fancy 
and soft feeling. The reflections are, in 
general, naturally suggested, and lead 
the mind into trains of thought that 
are seldom indulged in without ad- 
vantage. They are just such reflec< 
tions as a wise and good man would 
make to himself in his even-tide walks ; 
and, though we may not choose to 
follow him out into Nature, or forego 
far inferior enjoyments for the noble 
rivilege of discoursing with her in 
tes solitude, and studying her works 
to learn a portion of their wisdom, we 
may, nevertheless, if we will, profit 
from those who have done more wise 
ly, by. simply receiving the instruc 
tions they are both able and very wil- 
ling to give. Some of the episodes are 
beautiful, and spiritedly executed. 
But it is more let the 
reader judge for himself. The poem 
opens with the following allegorical 
description of Contemplation :— 
Nymph with musing heaven-ward eye, 
Mild as Autumn’s evening sky ; 
On whose cheek the faded rose 


‘Has left a tint that faintly glowss 
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Lips to gentle accents given $ ; 

Wandering thoughts that rest on heaven ; 

Banished aye from Folly’s bowers ; 

Scorned in Pleasure’s rosy hours ; 

Haunting oft the Hermit’s cell, 

Shady grove, and rocky dell ; 

Wooing Morning's orient beam, 

Watching twilight’s purple gleam, 

Where the birch nods o'er the rill, 

That bubbling leaves the heath-clad hill: 

CONTEMPLATION, let thy smile 

Banish Care, and Grief beguile ; 

Though no mirthful joys are thine, 

Be thy tranquil musings mine : 

Behold, where pensive, amy be thy fane, 

An humble votary pours the heartfelt 
' 


strain 


We take the other passages we can 
afford room for at random. 


There we'll mark the brown heath wave, 
O’er the hapless Mary’s grave ! 
‘Twenty summer suns had seen 
Mary loveliest on the green ; 
Never flower that graced the wild, 
Blushed so fair, so sweetly smiled ; 
Pure as morning's pearly dew, 
Was every wish her bosom knew ; 
Not a star that gems the sky, 
Beamed so bright as Mary’s eye! 
_ Alas! that eye was doom’d to mourn, 
_ For bliss that never could return! 
Burning tears for Truth beguiled, 
Blanched the cheek where Beauty smiled. 
Soon she told her bosom’s wrongs, 
~Caroled wild, in maniac songs ; 
And she would laugh—till dark Despair 
a. Owned his pangs were rivalled there ! 
+t Sleep forsook her burning brain ;— 
‘ Writhing sad in mental pain, 
Swift she scaled yon airy steep— 
/ Closed her sorrows in the deep! 
it pp- 16, 17. 
When Ex1za’s spirit fled, 
Sad the tears that W1L1L1aM shed ; 
i ne Rudely from his bosom torn, 
a While he hailed the joyous morn, 
ne Bright with Love’s enlivening sun, 
ed. His summer-day of bliss begun. 
Virgin sweetness, modest charms, 
Ad: Wooed the swain to Beauty’s arms: 
if i, Fair the moon, with infant ray, _ 
; Closed the long-wished, happy day, 
ca That bade two hearts with transport glow, 
‘ Pure as Love could e’er bestow : 
eR: Ere that moon’s last waning beam, 
bliss was alla dream! 
# 


~ 


While he-fondly clasped his:prize, 
Virtue sought her native skies... 7 
Pe, 


Pensive mourner, cease totwine 
Scented woodbines round her shrine, _ 
Flee but mock the sleeper’s breath, 
Chilled amidst the damps of death.” 
Bring no glowing rose-bud there, ~~ 

Breathing to the morning air; 
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Why should beauty’s blush be shi:d 

In scorn above her mouldy bed ? 

No melting blush her cheek can warm ; 
Her lip has lost the power to charm : 
Let not summer’s richest glow 

Mock the mouldering dust below. 

Here the gentle snow-drop bring, 
Herald of the genial spring ; 
Spreading mild its simple form, 
Smiling to the wintry storm, 
Welcoming the sun’s return ; 

Let it blossom o’er the urn, 
Emblem of that morning bright, 
Dawning with celestial light, 
When to life, and lasting bloom, 
Shall wake the tenants of the tomb. 
pp- 44, 45. 


As to the Elegies, we think all of 
them have the fault of being too much 
dilated. Some verses might have been 
spared in each, and others might have 
had their thoughts wrought into those 
that are more worthy of being pre- 
served. They would then have had 
equal weight within much less com- 
pass, and been improved in the form 
without losing any of their sub- 
stance. We are most pleased with 
the one to the Hawthorn Tree. It 
says not a little for the fertility of the 
author’s mind to have made so much 
of so barren a subject. He has struck 
out of it many thoughts solemn and 
poetical, hung it.around with imagery, 
and imparted to it a character of ten- 
derness and interest with which we 
are not accustomed to contemplate so 
familiar an object. The following ex- 
— will give some idea of its excel- 

ence. | 


Lured by the vesper star, that shone se- 


rene, 
I ae strayed by winding Leven’s 
side ; 
Where towering woods erewhile had clothed 
the scene, 
_ And blooming hedge-rows smiled in ver- 
nal pride. 
One solitary thorn remained alone, 
_ And to the night-dews stretched its nak- 


ed arms; 


Its sapless trunk with hoary moss o’er- 


For ‘Time hed ravished all its youthful 

The silvery moon-beam on its brariches fell, 

Bare, bleaching in the 
rs 

I felt iny full heart 

sw 

sadly muéinig, weaved ‘this wong of 
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‘ Poor leafless tenant of the lonely plain, — 
Condemned alone to rear thy withered 
form 
Where not Py brother of the sylvan train 
Remains, to shield thee from the wintry 
storm! pp.,69, 70. 


‘ The dark-green fir, to shield thee from 
the blast, 
And towering pine, perennial verdure 
spread ; 
The beech, abroad his sheltering arms 
would cast ; 
And mountain-ash display his berries 
red ; 


‘Her golden flowers the gay laburnum 
hung: 
The oe birch, at morn her fra- 
grance gave ; 
Beneath thy shade the scented primrose 
sprung ; | 
And Leven flowed, thy spreading roots 
to lave: 


‘ The gold-finch twittered from thy branch- 
es green, 
And in thy bosom built her downy nest : 
At early morn, the mavis oft was seen, 
Pressing thy blossoms to her speckled 
breast. 
-* The pearly dew that gemmed thy virgin 
flowers 
Was oft, at midnight, brushed by hands 
unseen, 
And borne in cowslip cups, to fairy bow- 
ers, 
As morning nectar for the elfin queen.’ 
p- 71. 


The following specimens are from 
different poems. The first is of a 
light kind, and shows considerable ta- 
lent for ridicule and some wit. 


Thronging crowds appear in view, 
Statesmen, hunting after power ; 
Some for ribbands red, or blue ; 
Patriots, bawling by the hour ; 
Jockies spurring ; Sophists jangling ; 
Critics mending ; Pedants wrangling ; 
Squaring circles ; framing creeds ; 
Heroes, grasping withered laurels ; 
Duellists, settling brothel quarrels ; 
Superstition, counting o’er her beads ; 
Toupees, and empty 
cad threescore, in muslin, gauze, 
and lace, 


With carmine blushes, hobbies in the chace. 
126, 127, 
Search all Circassia for, an angel face 
Then cull the pride of Afrie’s sable race 
The giant bring from Patagonian strand, 
To dwarf from, chill Laponia’s 


Contrast with the Parisian courtier’s pride, 
The rude Caffratian, and hiksooty bride 


From torrid climes, to wastes of polar snow, 

Not such diversity mankind can show, 

As in the vegetable world we find, 

Tribes, casts unknown, by kindred links 
combined. 157. 


Adieu, my friend ! suppress that tear, 
Nor longer Edwin’s griefs deplore ; 
For something whispers in my ear, 

Life’s feverish dream will soon be o’er : 
Through many a tangling maze I've trode, 
And basked on many a flowery plain ; 

But still, so rough I’ve felt the road, 
I would not tread the path again, 
A happier home remains for me ; 
The spot beneath the Willow-tree. p. 248. 


His Scots poems are not the best in 
the volume. He writes the language 
easily and correctly ; but his style 
wants the point, and purity, and clas- 
sical air of Burns. If, however, he 
has not the fine poetical tact which 
belongs only to spirits of the very first 
order, and which enabled that most 
favoured of all the followers of the 
Muse of Scotland to embody and give 


' a tangibility to his conceptions, which 


made every one of them stand out dis- 
tinctly to the eye of the shallowest ob- 
server, he seems to have a perfect 
knowledge of his native tongue, and a 
sufficient mastery to express himself 
with neatness and elegance. In his 
greatest effort of this kind there is 
considerable acquaintance with life and 
character, and an enlivening vein of 
humour, that is at once shrewd, sar- 
castic, and national. His songs are, 

rhaps, among his happiest efforts. 

ut not to encroach too much on our 
limits, we conclude with saying, that 
this volume is certainly a respectable 
addition to our literature—its scenes 
are domestic life and rural retire- 
ments, and the only objects it dwells 
upon with interest, are the virtues, 
responsibilities, and right feelings 
that spring from them, together with 
the after destinies they are appoint- 
ed to fix. It does not meddle with 
the fiercer elements of our nature, 
nor with those less exceptionable 
passions and noble pursuits, which 
rivilege the few mighty spirits which 
eel and follow them, to tread the 
great theatre of the world almost alone, 
and to make it often the arena of their 


“own rival contentions, with the rest 


of matikind only asthe idle ‘specta- 


‘tors: Tf is not, perhaps, ‘therefore, 


for those who care for nothing, that 
is, not at the extremes of humanity, 
ng® will it have much to gratify a 
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taste for excessive and stormy enjoy- 
ments. But if it does not put its 
readers into raptures of any kind, it 
will warm them into a state of very 
pleasant excitement, and awaken trains 
of reflection in those that are medita- 
tive, which always leave the mind 
wiser and better than they found it. 
And this. is the more likely, because 
there is a reality about the pictures, 
and a genuineness of feeling which 
strongly dispose us to sympathize with 
them. Indeed, little of it seems to 
The 
author speaks out undisguisedly in it, 
and the deep melancholy of some 
pieces, and the temperate gaiety and 
playfulness of others, show strikingly 
the moods of mind in which they were 
severally written. We could have wish- 
ed, we must own, that those of the first 
class had been shorter, and less nu- 
merous, or that they had brought us 
better tidings of the heart they have 
so finely uncovered to us. Its lan- 
guage cannot be mistaken, softened 
though it be by the pure religion 
which it everywhere breathes. Wecan- 
not but be grieved to find one, who 
has afforded us so much pleasure, so 


unhappy himself, and though we may 


not know whether most to lament the 
causes of this mental dejection, or to 
admire the philosophy with which it 
is supported, we can hardly help get- 
ting melancholy ourselves ; now 
close this interesting volume, with 
every wish for its success, and 
for better health, and better spirits, to 
its amiable author. 


REMARKS ON DESULTORY THOUGHTS 
IN LONDON, &c. AND OTHER POEMS.* 


especially in ica tment, 
seems to us to re- 
semblance to the rich and varied style 
of writing which prevailed from Eli- 
zabeth’s to about the end of Charles 
the First’s reign, than to that of an 
succeeding period. There is m 

of the same force, abundance, and 
wee with, at least, an equal 


eccentricity and absurdity. 
e have, no 


w, not merely a few great 
poets, and a whole herd of feeble imi- 
tators, but there is every day some 
new exhibition of uncommon power, 


* By Chatles Loyd London, 1691. 
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or of peculiar beauty, Marking u 

delight or astonish us ; and, thaugh 
the imperfection of many of these ef. 
forts from hold- 
ing any high rank amid posterity, yet 
they are all well worthy of our Sadr, 
as they form no inconsiderable feature 
in the literary character of our times. 
The very boldness and carelessness 
which accompanies them, and which 
leads into much extravagance and fol- 
ly, is yet, on the whole, a fortunate 
circumstance. It is much more va- 
luable to meet with a few strains of 
deep thought. or sentiment, even in 
the midst of the veriest rubbish, than 


_ to have page after page of unintellectual 


or unimpassioned verse, written ac- 
cording to the most precise rules of 
art, and in one tedious tone of fault- 
‘less mediocrity. The poets of the 
present day, like those of the period 
to which we have compared them, 
have bid utter defiance to ail criticism 
'—they write well or ill as the fit is on 
them, and we are, on the whole, gain- 
ers by their intrepidity. Whenever 
they are fine, they are very fine, be- 
cause their whole soul is in their ef- 
fusions; and when, again, they are 
bad, they are often as unconscionably 
so ;—but there is very little harm in 
this,—we have then the pleasure of 
laughing at them, and consoling our- 
selves in our own want of genius, by 
perceiving the eccentricities and va- 
ries of those who are the most rich- 
y gifted with that capricious endow- 
ment. It is, we believe, to the Poets 
of the Lakes that we chiefly owe this 
emancipation of poetic minds from ‘the 
old trammels of authority. Even those 
who are of the most opposite schools 
have not a little profited by their ex- 
ample. We doubt whether the hardi- 
hood of Lord Byron himself would 
ever have unloosed his genius from its 
original scholastic fetters ; or that a 
poet who began with the common 
laces of the minor » or who 
ooked no higher than to the vivacity 
of a smart satire, would ever have 
written as he has since done, if Words- 
worth and Coleridge had not shewn 
him the example of a greater freedom 
and epanchement of soul. 
_ The present volume has brought 
us more distinctly in mind of the 
early 


ry above allnded to, ¢ven.. 


than any other contemporary strains. 


It is more irregular in point.of lan- 
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harshly wrought, more defective in 
re and versification, than an 
thing which has been hazarded in the 
shape of English poetry since the days 
of Henry More or Dr Donne. We 
have not lately, however, looked into 
any volume which has interested us 
more deeply, or which contains more 
es, if not of perfect poetry, yet 


that flow from a more poetic tempers — 


ament. There is something, too, in 
the constant allusions of the author 
to the history of his own mind, which 
adds much to the effect of his verses. 
He speaks often of clouded hours, 
rhaps years, which have left a me- 
findbaly impression upon all his sen- 
timents, ro his finest thoughts break 
out in an insecure and shattered form, 
which makes us tremble while we ad- 
mire them. The same sad circum- 
stance throws a sacted veil over all the 
rudeness or wanderings of his muse. 
We may venture at times to smile at 
the oddities of Wordsworth,* hallow- 
ed and dignified as is the common 
tone of his inspiration ; but it would 
be cruel to let any such emotion sus- 
pend the breathless interest with which 
we pursue the erratic course of 
Charles Lloyd. The moral mind, and 
the gentle and humble character. of 
this amiable, but unfortunate man of 
nius, are visible, too, almost in every 
ine of his compositions, and it is im- 
possible to read them, without at once 
feeling towards the author a sentiment 
of kindness approaching to the inti- 
of friendship. 
The longest poem in this volume is 
that of the Desultory Thoughts in 
London,—most rambling. and desul- 
tory to be sure, and composed in the 
most fantastic and often nonsensical 
style of diction ; yet we think we can 
produce quotations from it, which, in 
point of moral effect, are as powerful 
as any that we know, and if we will 
not hold up Mr Floyd as 4 ic mo- 
del, or regard him as capable of writ- 
ing any long poem which ought to find 
chal. readers,—yet we could almost 
challenge the Yeaders of poetry to 
bring out of their treasures, néw and 
old, passages that thrill more to the 


* E.G. The party parloury?in 
Peter Bell, the most inconceivable yagary, 
we imagine, that ever entered into the 
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heart than some of those which we 
are now about to present them with. 
The poet walks out into the Park 
on a frosty morning. The two first 
stanzas introduce us at once into his 
quaint and whimsical style of writing, 
and, at the same time, into his live- 
ly powers of description. 
The night has frosty been; say, shall I 
wander 
Beneath yon trees, and—ere the sun has 
reach’d 
The gr and that copper fog from un- 


er 
Struggled successfully; while their 
boughs are bleach’d 
With hoar-frost ; and, with what might 
seem the plunder 
Of fairy scenes, fantastically enriched ;— 
The snow-white glory’s crisp luxuriancy, 
Fus’d into softness by the mist, espy ? 


It is a dainty sight! See how the trees, 
With — frost-work on each twig, im- 
ld, 
forms seem more like, mi- 
mickries 
Of elfish ornament, than of this world ! 
I know not where the fancy more can please 
Herself, through necromantic day- 
dreams whirl’d, 
Than in a woody scene, in mist half lost, 
Array’d in all the brilliancy of frost. 
pp 3, 4. 


He has not walked far in this chilly 
splendour, when he sees a man and 
woman before him, who become the 
first subjects of his meditation. The 
man he had formerly known, a person 
essed of fine powers, reduced ‘to a 
elpless and miserable state by a 
ralytic affection,—the woman is hi 
ife, a close and generous attendant. 
in all his calamity. The following 
stanzas are very affecting : 


Behold how mute he creepeth on his way ! 
On either side each listiess arm is hung ! 
As if he were to inward wounds a prey : 
As if his nerveless joints on wires were 
strung ! 
Hark! nothing now seems he to have to 
say! 
Wet once persuasiveness dwelt on his 
tongue; 
And crowds, through labyrinths 
sense, . 
Prais’d the address of his free eloquence ! 
‘Oh God ! might such & one as I presume, 
Thee, for a brother man, to supplicate ! 
How to thy footstool weeping would I come, 
And fervently entreat thee, to his state 
Of fierce distress, and pangs, though cleav- 


A cana to bring; to aseend, though 
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Thy mercy-seat, and to his cruel woe 
om, ‘* thus far shalt thou, but no farther, 
” 


_ Oh, deign to contemplate the anxious look 


Of fond inquiry to her suffering friend, 
Which, as it all her resolution shook 
To sce his pangs, towards him his spouse 
doth send. pp- 5, 6. 


The poet afterwards adds, in refer- 
ence to this woman, and her hus- 
band’s dependence on her,— 


The treasure that he hath he cannot know, 
Till, it torn from him, he indeed were 
Then, then, in very deed, his weight of woe 
Would be too great for mortal to endure ! 
Be her support, oh God! Thee may she 
know, 
In thy good time to cheer her; him to 
cure; 

Be her support, Thou Ruler of the skies ! 
Cheer her devotion, and self-sacrifice ! ‘ 
P- 

Advancing a little farther, he hears , 
a hymn from a Methodist chapel, 
which calls forth some very sensible 
as well as sentimental observations. 


What sound is that which strikes upon my 
ear ? 
_ ’Tis like the’sacred anthem’s choral peal ; 
No minster or collegiate church is near : 
It is the burst of evangelic zeal ! 
Gladly [ hail it every where : —most, here. 
Where foes upon man's circumspection 
steal 


So manifold, with satisfaction, I 


Catch tones e’en of mistaken piety, 


If towards its God sincere! Oft have I 
thought 
That, as few snares exist in rural life 
To lure to unhallow’d pleasures, Con- 
science, (brought : 
Oft into perfect being by a strife 
*T wixt duty and desire,) there is sought 
In vain, as in those busier scenes, more 
rife 
With manifold temptations, The rude 


swain 
There sleeps, wakes, toils, eats, drinks, and 
Sleeps again; 
And this is his life’s diary ! save when fair, 
Or wake, or merry dance of May invite ; 
And then the exercise in the clear air, 
The purer objects both of sound and sight 
Impressing him, than those which towns 
prepare, 
of gry bliss, much weaken the de- 
ight : 
While few alternatives, or none at all, 
Betwixt the gin-shop and conventicle, 


- Await the town-bred son of poverty. 


To the best interests of man, as friend, 


. Therefore I hail e’en bigot picty !— 


Whatever leads the spirit to ascend, 
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Draws it from temporal instincts, to es 
Imaginative interests, which befri 
Alike the servant and the master, seem 
But modes to me of virtue’s golden gleam. 
pp- 9, 10. 


The poet then falls into a musing 
on the wonderful separation of classes 
of men, so invariably preserved in 
large cities. 

But really it is curious to observe 

How persons, tottering on the very brink 
Each of his neighbour’s track, yet never 

swerve 

Upon that track, its joys and woes, to 

think : 
Then are the rich so exquisite in nerve 

*Twould be impossible they should not 

shrink 
From any gross commixture of the classes ! 
In Hunt's spite, instinct keeps mankind in 
masses. 12. 


The words in Italics are a hit on Mr 
Hunt of radical memory, as he is 
termed ina note. Mr Lloyd, how- 
ever, succeeds but ill at satire, or in 
the ridiculous,—as we shall see him 
very finely confess in an after part of 
the poem. ‘The following hit at Mr 
Malthus is still worse,—we quote the 
whole stanza as a specimen of the ut- 
ter stupidity and total want of poe 
either in matter or form, into whic 
Mr Lloyd ever and anon sinks,—and 
having given this specimen of his ba- 
thos, we shall give no more of the 
same sort. 


Nor would Benevolence annihilate 
Our natures; only would enlarge our 
wishes ; 
It would not arbitrarily dictate, 
But each man leave t’ enjoy his favourite 
dishes. 
And much, I think, that it would stipu- 
late 


Each man should have of meat, game, 
fowl, and fish, his 
Quantity ; and I would assert ’twere able 
To sit, though Malthus left the crowded 
table. p- 13. 


After speculating awhile on various 
characters of men, the t describes 
that of one of his friends, —but all at 
once starts off, in consequence of a 
simile to a splendid picture of Solo- 
mon’s Temple. He resumes the cha- 
racter, whose leading feature it is 
The child of impulse ever to appear, 

And <n duty’s path strictly ® 


But, much as we should like to :pre- 
sent it to our readers, we prefer the 
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following fine touches, which must Charms, like those flower” » ich, in « 
have a reference to the poet's wife. triumph, fall 

From car of so profusely 
There is a being still attends my couch ;— heap’d, 


There is a being still, whose voice to hear 
Is on to my soul ; whose hand to touch 
Is life ;—to look upon her count’nance 


clear, 
She still seems able to atone for much 


Of spite, that destiny "gainst me doth 


bear. 
Name her I will not! Were she always 


spar 
Tome pred { should not think woe so hard. 
p- 22. 
He then describes her in her virgin 
bloom. 
She scarcely seem’d to tread upon the 


ground, 
But was like one of fair Diana’s train, 
While on her steed her sylphid form would 
bound, 
Which felt the licence of the loosen’d 
rein 
While o’er her brow, with fur or ermine 
crown’d, 
Wav'd the triumphant plume, as proud 
t’ obtain 
A station so distinguish’d ; such her grace, 
Well might you deem her Lady of the 
Chace ! 


But though in sense and graceful exercise, 
In arts which give to wealth a magic 
power, 
Though in accomplishments, and courtesies, 
In dance in hall, and converse in the. 
bow’r, 


These were but buds of that ** consum- 

mate flow’r”’ 

Of excellence, whose root her bosom nou- 
rish’d ; 

Charming each sense with fragrance where 
it flourish’d. 

This is extremely eloquent ;—what 

follows is a little obscure, but full of 

feeling, affection, and poetry. 


Oh, could the writer of these humble lays, 
Renew the hours, best friend, he’s had 
with thee ! 
When through the glimmer of life’s twi- 
_ light haze— 
(Like ne forms when hoar-frost’s wit- 
c ery ‘ 
The rose-like bloom of the sun’s straggling 
_ rays 
First catches) the fantastic imagery 
d bang, inviting from its dubious cur- 
(Youth trusts too much to shrink from the 
uncertain.) 
Could he renew those days! Yet can he call 
Charms from those ae so that his 
heart has leap’d ! 
VOL, 


- ing are noble verses : 
From many a one she bore away the prize; ~ 


That on all si#s .ne grotind is like a wall, 
Whence w:cath'd in trellis, blooms pro- 
peep'd. 
heir roses, though they long have seem’d 
to pale, 
Commemorative fragrance still exhale. 
So do . thoughts, dear being! lov’d the 
est 
Of any being that I yet have known !— 
So do the thoughits, join’d with those hours 
80 blest, 
Which arg been most peculiarly thine 
own 
Yes! of those hours though I am dispos« 
sess"d, 
The streams nectarious which from them 
have flown; 
Like incense which the shrine of Vesta 
shaded, 


Immortal dwells, where it has once pers 
vaded ! p- 24. 


Two other characters follow—the one 
we take to be Coleridge, and the other 
Wordsworth,—in both of which are 
fine discriminating traits enthusias- 
tically given,—and then the 

launches out into a delicate theme, 
the influence of imagination on minds 
peculiarly gifted with that danger- 
ous faculty,—but in the present view 
he takes the bright side. The follow. 


There is a bliss the eye hath never seen ! 
There is a bliss the ear hath never heard ! 
Nor hath it ever comprehended been ! 
And though on marti’s heart "tis somes 
times conferr’d, 

Never except on one that has that keen 
Capacity for joy, which is transferr’d 
To him, who,—placing all his hopes in 

thee— 
Imagination, is thy votary ! 
No power of volition can work this! 
No power of volition can efface it ! 
Where once thy seal, Imagination, is 
Set. on the soul, no labour can erase it, 
’Tis like a sixth sense which gives emphasis 
(Whate’er the cause may be to which we 
trace it) 
To each impression ;—character confers : 
And all life’s objects are its caterers! 


She can make clouds to seem the abode of 
irits 
"the wailing ery when winds 
‘pipe on ; 
From her each impress physical inherits 
Its soul, its life, its consecration. y, 
pp- 39, 40. 
The slight circumstances by which 
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a train of imagination is often awaken- 
ed, are nicely touched in the follow- 
ing stanza :— 
*Tis not the form that is th’ essential 
thing, 
It is the soul, the spirit, that is there ; 
It is a mystery whence th’ elastic spring 
Of inspiration comes, but it is clear 
That, where it is, mere trifles,;—any 
thing,— 
‘The passing bell, some scrannel notes 
we hear 
From vagrant ballad-singer, may invoke 
Thoughts that disclaim reality’s dull or 
p: 41. 


The next meditation is on the poor . 


females who live in London by pro- 


stitution. Mr Lloyd is a person of 


v8 clarity, and cannot bear to 
ink ill of any one. Indeed, his 
charity has made him a fatalist; and 
Somtinaily upon this lament over 
the daughters of frailty, follows a me- 
taphysical discussion on that ancient 
and everlasting puzzle in morality— 
in which, if he is not very orthodox, 
he is certainly very amiable. We 
must give a few stanzas from his ad- 
dress to these wretched women. 


———I cannot Jet this theme pass by 
Without a notice of commiseration, . 

On those poor outcasts of society, 
‘Who seem the refuse of thick population. 

Poor wretches ! many times, to pacify 
The pain inflicted by your reprobation, 


I have retired, to thoughts of Hiri, who 


taught, 
‘¢ Where little’s given, little shall be 
sought.” 


You have no children to lisp your return- 


ing 
When at night, slowly, and with watch- 
ing weary, 
You lift the heavy latch ; no hearth is burn- 


ing, 
Seen by whose light, a husband's smile 
may cheer ye ! 
No meal domestic, which the gladden’d 


yearning 
Of human souls for comfort, shall endear 
t’ye. 
Yours is all penury, or ribald riot ; 
The more your home, the less your heart is 
quiet. 


I cannot profane a thinking: nature, 
As to suppose deliberate rejection 
Of virtue’s ways, forms the o’er-ruling fea- 
» ture 
Of the pale tribes of forfeited protection. © 
T can’t but think their destiny’s the crea- 


Lloyd's Poems. 


CFeb: 
Weleinnan that one false step was 
ate : 
Thence efforts of repentance all too late. 
43, 44. 
He then speaks of their death. 


Who now shall whisper in fyour deafen'’d 


ear,— 
Deafen’d by long antipathy to truth, 
The comforts of religion ? Likelier, far, 
Ye try to lethargize the unwelcome ruth, 
That now, perforce, will madden you, by 
mere 
Inebriating potions, Should they soothe 
For one short hour, or stupify your mad- 
ness, 
Your glazed eyes glitter with a gloating 
gladness. 


We must omit the metaphysical 
discussion of the question of “ fixed 
fate, free will, foreknowledge abso- 
lute,”—in which, however, there are 
some striking and acute observations 
eloquently expressed, and shall pass 
on to the stanzas which close the first 
part of the peem—in which religious 
faith, struggling with the constitutional 
melancholy of the poet, produces, we 
think, one of the most deeply affect- 
ing and eloquent passages that we 
have ever read. We shall give it in 
full, nor do we make any apology for 
the length of the quotation ; but we 
must then quit Mr Lloyd for the pre- 
sent, though with the intention of 
‘again returning to him, and following 
him through the remainder of his mu- 
sings. 
Ye who of sorrow never knew the smart, 

Little can ye the feeling comprehend 
Of him who has that deadness of the heart, 

That even friendship ceases to befriend. 
To soothe those sorrows which “have coun- 
terpart, 

Those sorrows which in turn each man 

attend, 


Is like to vesting money, whence we may 
Be paid with interest on some future day. 


But ee which dry up 
secret springs of life’; “and make all 
Which from it some fecundity would tall— 
theparch’d; chapp’d, 


AN] effort vain! Yet it seems hard to fall 
On those would into~our wounds 

If we sit doves inn utter h 
Duwb statues of: a sabbathless””. distress! 


Who that had heard:the voice of infaney, 
‘And seen life’s fullness in its meny 
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think the happy being that we see 

seeds maturing him all while 
fellest passion ? Cureless agony 

coping despair Ambition? Creeping 
uile ? 

Could think that every drop those veins 

produce 
Were mingled more or less with poisonous 


juice ? 


When shall that morn arise when sorrow’s 
laint 

No hee: shall fall upon the human ear ? 

When shall the heart, with death in every 


nt, 

Spring at a voice that banishes all fear ? 
When shall the shriek of pain, the tale of 
want, 

The wrong’d man’s groan ; the widow’s, 
orphan’s, tear ; 7 
The sword, the cannon, and the flag un- 
furl'd,. 
Cease to proclaim this is a ruin’d world 3 


Oh London! then—and not till then, the 
tribes 
Of men, no more such vast receptacles 
Shall need, as thou art! Safety, that pre. 
scribes, 
- And Commerce, which, as her sure tri4 
umph, hails 
Such mighty haunts, where human. kind 
imbibes, 
As from a common source, one hue, that 
dwells, 
One dominating prejndice—on all 
No more shall eulogize a city-wall. 


Then meek-ey’d Saviour! shall. thy tri- 
umphs be ; 
The hungry shall be fill’d, the thirsty 
quaff 
Springs of ineffable immortality ! 
Love, then, in full fruition, on the staff-— 
(On which it, weeping, lean’d, when con- 
tumely 
Was its sole portion from this world’s 
vain chaff,) 
Love ee staff shall gage still, and be- 
0 
A lambent sceptre of far-beaming gold ! 


Reign of the Eternal, come! Buthow can I, 
With ny unhallow’d voice, thy glories 
speak! _ 
Few have more cause to wish thy victory ! 
Cours’d by more scalding tears than. 
_ Mine, what cheek ? 
Thine Advent, few more cause to dread to. 
see ! 
To hide how many sins, in vain, 1 seek ? 
Come, a come! to Thee the vietory 


Stine and confusion of the fae 
heart is dry if ally 


The gladness of ‘thy that, 
driven 


By a-sad contrast, though in accents faint 
From inanition, words to me are given. 
A soul forsaken, whom corruptions taint, 
Who knows that Hell, cannot but talk 
of Heaven ! 
To it but to imagine th’ inward 
That God may give, is his sole happiness. 


Whate’er a theme with which my will I 
task, 
My will, against my will, directs my pen, 
If aught its aid, except religion, ask, 
Thither, unconsciously, it turns again. 
Or else beneath an ill-adapted mask, 
And worn not gracefully, since worn 
with pain, 
To be revenged, at wretched wit it aims, 
Whose fraud, its incoherency proclaims. 


God of all mercy! at this very hour, 
This hour.to me of permeating fear : 
When I feel crushed, and crumbling ’neath 
thy power 
See !—if my speechless throe thou canst 
not hear. 
Is there a soul, whom sorrow doth devour, 
As it does mine, beneath this starry 


sphere ? 
God !—Father !—it is night, and silence 
all ! 
None hear me; and e’en thou but sce’st 
me call. 
Yes, in these. strains, I call to thee, oh 
God 
They’re written in thy presence! they’re 
inscribed 


With consciousness intense, as thy abode, 
Though dimm’d with clouds and storms, 
| their groans imbib’d. 
Oh! shall it be—when—of thy‘lifted rod— 
The time of exhibition circumscrib’d— 
Oh, shall it be—that—I may in its place— 
The gracious sceptre’s exaltation trace ? 


Then with what rapture shall 1 contem- 
plate 
These lines which seem as written with 
my blood ! 
Father! oh hear me! tho’ the book of fate 
Illegible be to me—nor understood ! 
Oh still, in that, may there be set a date, 
When I, of sorrow’s. worm no more the 
food, 
Shall, as I now suppress it, my voice raise, 
To thee, my God, in tones of grateful 
praise! pp. 63-67. oF 
REMARKS ON THE SCRAP BOOK. * 


A vo.vme, made up as this is, of 
shreds .nd patches, is beyond the pro- 
per sphere of criticism, and in truth 


* Containing a Collection of amusing 
and sttiking pieces in prose and verse. By 
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would require a literary Briareus to 
describe its merits in detail, since it 
boasts of nearly as many authors as 
pages. We have not even room to 
extract any one of the pieces which 
make up its motley contents, yet we 
think it but fair to transcribe the title. 
We shall only add farther, that not- 
withstanding the quaintness of this 
title, the idea of the book is good, and 
the execution respectable; and the 
author deserves credit for venturing 
out of the beaten course, and boldly 
seizing every thing valuable that fell 
under his eye, though boasting of no 
higher origin than the columns of a 
magazine or newspaper. ‘The com- 
pilers of such collections have, in ge- 
neral, thought it befitting their dig- 
nity to draw their materials only from 
grave and bulky volumes, as if it were 
an established maxim that those works 
which appear but once should last for 
ever, and that every thing to which 
the word quarterly or monthly was af- 
fixed should last no longer than its ti- 
tle indicates. Such compilers seem to 
be unconscious of that recent and won- 
derful revolution in our literature 
which has placed our most brilliant 
and able writers, in the list of contri- 
butors to periodical publications ;— 
and, though this portion of the press 
will always furnish a large allowance 
of refuse, and a multitude of articles 
whose importance dies with the day 
that gave them birth, it is no less true 
that it affords many of the finest spe- 
cimens of eloquence and reasoning to 
be found inte language, and which 
succeeding ages will hold too precious 
to be lost. 

The humorous little adventure 
which follows, is not extracted from 
the Scrap Book, but may, without any 
impropriety, be introduced into the 
next edition of that work. It is taken 
from a rhyming epistle written by a 
respectable English clergyman in this 
city, toa friend in London. ~ 


- 


THE PIG, PORTER, AND PATROLE, A 
PARSON'S TALE. 


Iw Roxbro’ last Autumn with sanctified 
water 
I sprinkled my nephew's fat round rosy 
daughter. 
Though priests for a christening no fee can 


require, 
Yet the labourer 
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So as a reward for this labour of mine, 


As I hate and abominate market-bought- 


swine, 

Ané seeing ber pigs kept in cleanly condi. 
tion, 

I presented my niece with this priest-like 
petition : 

‘¢ A’gift I deserve, or I’m greatly mistaken, 

For christening a baby as fat as your ba- 


con, 

Then to make the gift tally as nearly as 
may be, 

Send a gammon of bacon as fat as your 
baby.” 

The petition succeeded, the bacon was sent, 

And the lady on acts of benevolence bent, 

Resolving my larder still more to enrich, 

Directed that porker should follow the 
flitch. 

Fat, fleshy, and firm, with no hair on its 
skin, 

It arrived after dark at the carrier’s inn ; 

The carcase was stowed very snug in a sack, 

And carefully placed on a stout porter’s 
back. 

As onward he trudg’d with his load through 
the street, 

The evening patrole *twas his fortune to 
meet, 

Who seizing his collar with voice hoarse as 
thunder, 

——- searching his burden for plune 

er; 

When handling the sack, he exclaim’d, 
“ Here's a knave, 

Employed by the surgeons to pillage the 

rave, 

A fellow who follows the infamous trade 

Of raising a living, by raising the dead. — 

From the firmness of flesh, and the smooth. 
ness of skin, 

I swear he has cramm’d a dead body with- 
in!” 

The porter enjoying the joke, answer'd 
drolly, 

‘“¢ Thus caught in the fact, to deny it were 
folly, 

Tis a corps, sure enough, makes the sack 
look so big, see 

And a very fine subject,—as fat as a pig.” 

Then producing the porker, thus jeeringly 


spoke, 

A fool's often choys'd by a pig in a poke, 
So by seizing my pig for a corps;it is clear, 
You got, like a fool, the wrong sow by the 


ear.”” 
Thus laugh’d at and jeer’d for mistaking 
his work, 


By the swinish Plebeians of Orator Burke, 
off, and the porter in 

ry 
Repaired to my house with the pig and the 


Here ey ct adventure, for should I say 


You july might vote my smal pig agi 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Bout’s Geology of Scotland.—We have 
t pleasure in recommending this work 
to the particular attention of geologists. 
Jt is by far the best general account of the 
geognostic structure of Scotland hitherto 
published, and does infinite credit to the in- 
dustry and learning of Dr Boué. We feel 
confident, that this young and enterprising 
observer will contribute in an eminent de- 
gree to the progress of geology, and conti- 
nue to reflect honour on that school where 
he commenced his auspicious career.-- Edin. 
Phil. Jour. 

Discovery of Green Fluor-Spar in 
Banffshire. —As fluor-spar is one of the 
rarest of our Scottish minerals, we are hap- 
py to have an opportunity of adding a new 
locality to those already known, by inform- 
ing our readers, that James M, Hog, jun. 
of Newliston, has lately discovered a great 
variety, associated with green antimony in 
a calcareous-spar, on Lord Fife’s estate, 
near the town of Keith, in Banffshire. It 
occurs massive and disseminated, but was 
not observed to be regularly crystallized. 
Mr Hog found, that when exposed to heat 
it became remarkably phosphorescent. 
Edin. Phil. Jour. 

Clay-slate Axe found ina Whale.—Mr 
John Murray has favoured us with a draw- 
ing representing a piece of clay-slate which 
was cut out of the blubber of a whale in 
Davis’s Strait by the carpenter of the 
“London” Greenlandman of Montrose. 
It had sunk to a depth of from 18 to 20 
inches, and the wound had cicatrised. It 
isneatly ground, presenting the knife-edge, 
and seems to have armed an Esguimaux 
lance—Kdin, Phil. Jour. 

Expeditions to the Frozen Ocean.—The 
patriotic Count Romanzow has again fit. 
ted out two new expeditions for the dis- 
covery and investigation of unknown coun- 
tries. One of the expeditions is to endea- 
vour to travel along the solid ice on the 
coast of Tschutksi from Asia to America; 
the other to ascend one of the rivers in the 
north-west coast, in order to penetrate the 
unknown space which is between Icy Cape 
and Mackenzie’s River.— Edin. Phil. Jour. 

Heads of New Zealanders.—Among 
several curiosities which havé lately been 
presented to the Museum of the Liver- 
pool Royal Institution, are two speci- 
inens of New Zealanders’ heads brought 
into this country, and presented to the in- 
sutution by Captain Anstess. It appears 
that there is a custom among the people of 
the country, perhaps ** better honoured 
in the breach tham the observance,” #f dry- 
‘ng, pickling, or pregerving the heads of 
‘eit chiefs or friends whe have fillen in 


battle, as a mark of honour or attachment. 
The mode in which this process is effected, 
is by extracting the medullary substance, 
and leaving the entire skin, which is fasten. 
ed by a slight hoop or ring within the skull. 
It has the perfect appearance of the human 
countenance, and not near so disgusting as 
might be at first supposed. The head, 
like many others, is hollow, the countes 
nance fixed, and the teeth exhibited as ina 
laugh. It is also quite dry, and not the 
least offensive in the smell or touch. The 
skin has rather a dark and dingy cast, and 
very finely tattooed in the style and fashion 
of the last New Zealand mode. The teeth 
seem very perfect but small, as if they had 
been much worn and used. Owing to the 
exertions made by our missionaries to de- 
stroy the practice, we understand the price 
of heads has been considerably raised. 
These cost twelve guineas. 

Pedo-Motive Machine.—--Dr  Cart- 
wright, in announcing the invention of 
the Pedo-Motive Machine, observed that 
he should not despair of seeing, in a few 
years, carriages of every description trae 
velling the public roads without the aid 
of horses. His expectation has been al 
ready in some degree realized. A travele 
ler on the road between Tunbridge and 
Hastings, lately met a cart loaded with 
coals, travelling without horses, impelled 
by an apparatus managed by two men, 
which had keen invented by Dr Cartwright. 
Its pace was uniform, and varied very little 
whether it was on Jevel ground or going up 
hill, provided the carriage was not over- 
loaded. On coming to descend a hill, in- 
stead of locking the wheel, considering how 
heavily the carriage was loaded, it was suf. 
fered to run down with unrestrained velo- 
city, much faster than any prudent man 
would have ventured in a gig. The same 
vehicle has since brought a load of vege- 
tables to Covent Garden Market. After 
what was effected by Mr Birch, it seems 
disgraceful that more has not been done in 
this way. 

Mildew.—Dr Cartwright has discovered 
that a solution of common salt, sprinkled 
on corn infected with mildew, completely 
removes the disease. In the year 1818, 
he was engaged in a series. of experiments 


to ascertain the minimum of salt that 


would be required to destroy vegetation in 
certaia “weeds, as coltsfoot, bindweed, the 
common thistle, &c. The salt it was 
foutid had very little effect on weeds or 
other vegetables, when they had arrived at 
that stage in which they cease to be succu- 
lent and are becoming hbrous ; ‘Bit as soon 
as the’ rain washed the salt “down to their 
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roots, if in sufficient quantity, they lan- 
guished and died. The experiment was 
tried on a piece of wheat, and the result 
such as was anticipated, and without any 
injury to the wheat, salt having no-injuri- 
ous effect on fibrous matter, whether vege- 
table or animal. The expence in this case 
ceases to be an object; for six or eight 
bushels will serve an acre, which, at the 
price of salt applied to agriculture, will be 
under twenty shillings, and this will be 
more than repaid by thé improvement of 
the manure arising from the salted straw. 
Two men, one to spread, and the other to 
supply him with the salt water, will get 
over fouracres inaday. The operation 
of the remedy is very quick: in less than 
eight and forty hours, even the vestiges of 
the disease are hardly discernible. Its 
efficacy has been completely verified by 
more recent experiments. 
Caves at Ellore—An officer who ace 
companicd General Sir Charles Colville in 
his tour and inspection of the Deckan, 
‘gives the following description of the me- 
morable Hindu Caves at Ellore. They 
are 18 miles from Arungabad, and consist 
of more than twenty excavations in a rocky 
mountain, which forms a semicircle of a- 
bout 2000 yards. The largest of the 
caves is called Khylas, or Paradise. It is 
cut through the solid rock, and no other 
material is used. The chisel seems to 
have been the only tool employed. -A 
most beautiful stone temple is formed, 
adorned both inside and outside, with 
figures in basso relievo, and separate figures 
of the most exact symmetry, representing 
all the Hindu gods, their conquest of Cey- 
lon, &c. There is a space between the 
rock and temple, with galleries, 
and a veranda under the former, in which 
there are 50 gigantic figures, with symbols 
of their history, &c., forming the whole 
Hindu mythology. The dimensions of 
this cave are 240 feet.in length, 140 in 
breadth, and the scarp 90 feet in height, 
The temple has a moveable appearance, 
from elephants, tigers, &c. being cut un- 
derneath the floor, which appear to sup- 
port the whole building; the heads and 
part of their bodies only being exposed on 
the outside. Many of the other caves are 
equally extraorditfary. There are flying 
figures, women, and all the fanciful tales 
of the Hindus, admirably depictured in 
stone. There isa miser about ten feet in 
height, with his mother, wife, and children 
clinging to his legs, whilst a thief is tak- 
ing off his treasure. The general report 
is, that o were made about 1000 years 
ago, when the Boodh or the Brahmin reli- 
ion was in the greatest splendour, and 
t they were used for schools, religious 
rites, &c. and the residence of their priests, 
There is a profusion and _ minuteness, 


of 
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elegance and lightness, in the figures be. 
yond description. The whole of the or. 
ders are displayed on the pillars, which are 
cut out as if to support the rooms inside. 

Fall of a Mountain into the Moselle, 
On the 8th July 1820, a part of the moun. 
tain called Sept-Heure, ( Sichen-Rithyen- 
Berge, ) situated near the Moselle, in the 
circle of Cochenim, and ten leagues from 
Coblentz, fell into the river. It had for 
many years given indications of a progres- 
sive movement. More than twenty vine. 
yards have been destroyed by it. Another 
mountain, called the Chaudron, (den Kes- 
sel,) exhibits numerous crevices, and 
threatens to stop the course of the Moselle 
by its fall.—Jour nal de Physique. 

Ancient Classics.—Baron de Niebuhr, 
Prussian Ambassador to the Holy See, has 
discovered and published several MS. works 
hitherto unknown. ‘They are chiefly frag- 
ments of Cicero’s Orations Pro M. Fonteio 
and Pro C. Rabirio ; a fragment of the 91st 
book of Livy; and two works of Seneca. 

Egypt.—There have been lately imported 
at Trieste, samples of sugar cultivated and 
refined in Egypt- The Pasha has also es- 
tablished manufactures of cotton, silk, and 
cloth, under the direction of his favourite 
Jussuf. He invites Europeans from all 
countries, to exert and make the best of 
their talents and industry. .He has his 
ships and materials also from Europe. 
The brother of Jussuf is settled at Trieste, 
as the Pasha’s principal agent. About 
twenty other agents are employed in differ- 
ent countries, forming commercial rela- 
tions. 

The grand canal of Ramanieh, from 
Cairo to Alexandria, was finished about 
the end of. January last. The Pashia pro- 
ceeded to inspect the various works tbat 
have been executed according to his plans. 

Vaccination in China.—J. Livingstone, 
Esq. surgeon in China, writes from Macoa, 
25th March 1820, that he is quite asto- 
nished to observe in the periodical publica- 
tions, that the vaccine question is still agi- 
tated. ** We have no doubt here,” says he, 
* and I sometimes vaccinate 500.a week, 
and for the last ten yeafs May set up a 
claim to an. experience on the subject, 
which, when compared with that of your 
noisy and angry disputants, would place 
theirs as nothing; yet no failure has oc- 
curred in my practice.” 

New Holland—tIn 1818, a printing 
press was set up in Hobart’s Town, Van 
Dieman’s Land, New Holland, The first 
book from this press is the history of a fu- 


gitive exile, named Michael Howe, who, at 


the head of twenty-eight ether runaways, 
disturbed the teanaquility of the colony for 
six years: The work derives importance 
from the singularity of the circumstances, 
| and from the storys, 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 

Lorp Byron is again about to appear 
in a dramatic poem, called Marino Faliero, 
Doge of Venice. His lordship’s reputation 
has been some time on the wane, but his 
friends speak highly of this-Crama. 

Dr Prettyman Tomline, lately translat. 
ed to the Bishopric of Winchester, tutor of 
Mr Pitt, and his private friend during his 
public career, having finished his promised 
memoirs of that distinguished public cha- 
racter, the work will speedily be publish- 


Memoirs of the last nine years of the 
reign-of George II. ; by Horace Walpole, 
Earl of Orford. From the original MSS. 
found in the chest left by his lordship’s 
will, to be opened by the first Earl of Wal- 
degrave who should attain the age of 21 
after the year 1800, will soon ‘appear in 2 
vols. 4to. 

In February will be published, Metrical 
Legends of exalted characters; by Joanna 
Baillie, Author of Plays on the Passions, 
&e. 

The Travels in Syria and Mount Sinai ; 
viz. 1. A Journey from Aleppo to Damas- 
cus; 2, A Tour in the District of Mount 
Libanus and Antilibanus; 3. A Tour in 
the Hauran; 4. A Second Tour in the 
Hauran; 5. A Journey from Damascus, 
through Arabia-Petreea, and the desert El 
Ty, to Cairo; 6. A Tour in the Peninsula 
of Sinai, may speedily be expected ; by the 
late John Lewis Burckhardt. 

Letters of Mary Lefel, Lady Hervey, 
with illustrative notes, are printing. 
_A Translation is preparing of a Narra- 
tive of a Voyage round the World in the 
Russian ship Ruric, undertaken with a 
View to the discovery of a North Kast Pas- 
sage between the Pacific and Atlantic 
Oceans, by Otto Von Kotzebue. 

A Biographical Work of 3000 Living 
Public Men of all countries, is printing 
with all speed, and will be embellished 
with nearly 300 engraved portraits from 
the most approved likenesses. It will cor- 
respond in size with Debrett’s Peerage. 

Dr Granville announces Memoirs on the 
Present State of Science and Scientific In- 
stitutions in France, containing a descrip- 
tive and historical account of the Royal 
Garden of Plants; the Royal Institute ; 
the Polytechnic School; the Faculty of 
Sciences; the College of France; and the 
Cabinet of Mineralogy ; the Public Libra- 
nes; the Medical School ; and the Hospi. 
tals. Interspersed with anecdotes and’ bio- 
Staphical sketches of all the eminent cha- 
Tacters who have appeared in France dur- 
ng and since the Revolution, in the various 

cits of science, 


A Narrative is printing of Travels in 
Northern Africa, from Tripoli to Meur- 
zouk, the capital of Fezzan; and from 
thence to the southern extremity of that 
kingdom, in the years 1818-19-20; accom- 
panied by geographical notices of Soudan, 
and of the course of the Niger, of the state 
of slavery, and of tlie slave-trade as now 
conducted, chiefly by the Sultan of Fezzan ; 
by George Francis Lyon, Lieutenant of the 
Royal Navy, and Companion of the late 
Mr Ritchie. 

The third and fourth volumes of Butler’s 
Memoirs of the Catholics are in the press. 

A New Series of Curiosities of Literae 
ture is announced, by J. D’Israeli, Esq. 
in 3 vols. 8vo. 

Helen de Tournon, a Novel, translated 
from the French by Madame de Souza, 
author of ** Adéle de Sénange,” &c.. will 
be published in a few days. 

The Rev. T. Watson is preparing for 
publication, Intimations and Evidences of 
a Future State. 

Mr Britton, whose numerous and splen- 
did works on antiquities are well known to 
the public, announces that his fifth and 
concluding volume of the Architectural 
Antiquities of Great Britain will be com- 
plete by Midsummer next. 

The same author has commenced his II- 
lustrations and History of the Cathedral of 
Oxford, forming part of his Cathedral An- 
tiquities of England; it is to be finished 
on the Ist of March, and consists of eleven 
engravings with appropriate historical de- 
scriptive actounts. The History and Ilus- 
trations of Canterbury Cathedral are to fol- 
low those of Oxford, and will be illustrated 
by 25 engravings. 

Dr D’Oyley's Life of Archbishop San- 
croft will be published in February. ~~ 

T. W.C. Edwards, M. A. has in the 
press, the Medea of Euripides, literally 
translated into English prose, with the 
Scanning and Order, to appear early in 
March. 

Mr J. Williams is preparing for the 
press a new edition of Blackstone’s Come 
mentaries. 

Shortly will be published, a Dissertation 
showing the identity of the rivers Niger 
and Nile, chiefly from the authority of the 
ancients; by John Dudley, M.A. 

Mr Dunkin, of Bromley, is printing i 
4to, (50 copies only,) the History and An- 
tiquities of <everal parishes in the Hun- 
dreds of Bg@luington, Ploughley, &c. in Ox 
furdshire, illustrated by numerous engrave 
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nity College Cambridge, has a volume of 
Sermons in the press. 

A novel entitled, The Sisters, in 4 vols. 
8ve, may soon be expected. 

Mr Cooper has issued proposals for pub- 
lishing by subscription, on the plan of 
Gardner's Sacred Melodies, New 
Choral Book,”’ for the use of the establish- 
ed church. 

An Account of the Discovery of a new 
continent called New South Shetland is 

reparing for publication by Captain J. 

ers, with a description of the manners 

antenna of its inhabitants, with engrav- 
ings. 

Mr Haden, of Sloane Street, is about to 

publish a Monthly Journal of Medicine, 
addressed principally to unprofessional per- 
sons. 

Mr R. N. Kelly will speedily publish De 
Renzey, a novel, in 3 vols. . 

The author of Night, Peter Faultless to 
his Brother Simon, and other poems, is 
preparing» Metacom, or Phillip of Pokano- 

et, an heroic poem, in 16 books. , 

A new periodical work is announced, en- 
titled, “* A Magazine of the Fine Arts, or 
Monthly Review of Painting, Sculpture, 
Architecture, and embellished Literature.” 

An Itinerary of the Rhone, including 
part of the Southern Coast of France, by 
John Hughes, Esq. A. M. of Oriel College, 
Oxford, is in the press. 

EDINBURGH. 

Preparing for publication, in elephant fo- 
lio, [llustrations of British Ornithology ; 
Series First—Land Birds; by P. J. Selby, 
Esq. of Twizell House, County of Ner- 
thumberland, Member of the Wernerian 
Natural History Society of Edinburgh, &c. 
This work will consist of etchings, after 
drawings taken by the author, for the 
most part from living specimens, and will 
be accompanied by a certain portion of 


letter-press, as more particularly explained, . 


in the following conditions. 1. The etch- 
ings will be printed on drawing paper, of 
the dimensions of 274 inches by 23. The 
figures, therefore, will be, for the greater 
part, of the natural size; the magnitude of 
the paper, at the same time, allowing, in 
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the case of the smaller birds, of two or 
more being represented on the same plate. 
—II. The Work will be published in Parts 
or Numbers, two of which will be deliver. 
ed annually, each containing twelve plates 
or etchings. The first number will be 
published Ist March 1821.—III. The 
price of each Part will be L. 1, Ils. Gd, 
plain, or L. 5, 5s. finely coloured after na. 
ture. These prices, as profit is in no re- 
epee the Author’s object, are calculated at 

e lowest rate that will defray the expence 
of materials and publication, and will in. 
clude the temporary letter-press. The ulti- 
mate and descriptive letter-press will be 
published afterwards at a small separate 
charge.—IV. This Work will cofprise the 
resident and periodically migratory, as well 
as occasional visitants to this kingdom : 
and wherever a striking dissimilarity of 
plumage is found to exist, either between 
the sexes, or in the same birds at different 
periods of their own age, or of the year, 
additional figures will be introduced, illus- 
trative of these differences. ? 

Remarks on some Fundamental Doc- 
trines in Political Economy ; illustrated by 
a brief inquiry into the Commercial State 
of Britain since the year 18153; by John 
Craig, Esq. 8vo. 

In the press, and speedily will be publish- 
ed, Letters to a Young Physician, contain- 
ing Remarks on the Nature and Treat- 
ment of Diseases, commonly termed Ner- 
vous, with Cases; by Donald Maclean, 
M.D. 

A Manual of the Diseases of the Human 
Eye, intended for Surgeons, commencing 
from the best National and Foreign Works, 
and in particular those of Professor Beer, 
with the observations of the editor, Dr 
Charles Henry Weller, Berlin, 1819,— 
translated from the German; by George 
C. Monteath, M.D. 

The fourth Edition of Commentaries on 
the Laws of Scotland, and on the Princi- 
ples of Mercantile Jurisprudence; by 
George Joseph Bell, Esq. Advocate, in two 
large 4to volumes, will be published next 
month. 

_ A New Independent Weekly Journal, 
entitled the Glasgow Observer. 
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AGRICULTURE. 
_ Tue Farmer and Grazier’s Guide; by 
L. Towne. 10s. 

Essays on the — Husbandry, and 

Kconomy ; ward B 

Miller’s Guide; or a Treatise on 


the Flour Manufacturing and Milling 

Business ; by John Miller, 10s. bds. 

_ Part 1. of a Series of Designs for Pri- 

by J. Hedgeland.  4to. 
> 

Specimens of Gothic Architecture, 8¢- 

lected from various Ancient Edifices in 
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Jand; by A. Pugin, architect. 4to. 
L. J, Is. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of his Majesty It. 
written with a special view to the progress 
of Religion, Civil and Religious Liberty, 
Benevolence and General Knowledge: by 
Thos. Wilson. 12mo. 


Cases illustrative of the Treatment of 
Obstructions in the Urethra, &c. by the 
new Instrument, the Dilator; with further 
directions to facilitate its general adoption ; 
by James Arnott. 8vo. 4s. 6d. bds. 

Letters to a Mother on the Management 
of Infants and Children, on Nursing, 
Food, Clothing, &c. &c. by a Physician. 


The Annual Biography and Obituary for 4s. 6d 


1921. 8vo. 15s. bas. 

The Life of Voltaire; by Frank Hall 

Standish, Esq. 8vo. 12s. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

John Offor’s Quarterly Catalogue of 
Theological and Miscellaneous Books. 

W. Baynes and Son’s Catalogue of se- 
cond-hand Books for 1821. 4s. 

CLASSICS. 

Ricciardo, Tragedia; da Ugo Foscola. 
7s. 6d. 

DRAMA. 

Mirandola; a Tragedy, in Five Acts; 
by Barry Cornwall. 8vo. 4s. 6d. sewed. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Letters from the Havanna, by an official 
British Resident ; containing a Statistical 
Account of the Island of Cuba,—Climate, 
Manners, Customs, Trades, Amusements, 
present state of the Slave Trade, progress 
made in its abolition, &c. &c. 

The Traveller; or, an entertaining 
Journey round the Habitable Globe ; being 
a novel and easy method of studying Geo- 
graphy, illustrated by 42 plates. 6s. half 
bound, or 7s. 6d. coloured. 

A Geographical, Statistical, and Histori- 
cal Description of Hindostan, and the ad- 
}acent country ; by Walter Hamilton, Esq. 
2 vols. 4to. L. 4, 14s. 6d. 

HISTORY. 

Chosroas and Heraclius ; or the Vicissi- 

= a a Tale from the Ro- 
istory ; Miss Sandham. 
half bound 

A General History of the House of 
Guelph, or Royal Family of Great Britain ; 
4 Andrew Halliday, M.D. 4to. L. 2, 


History of Seyd Said, Sultan of Muscat, 
together with an Account of the Countries 
and People on the Shores of the Persian 
Gulf, particularly of the Wahabees; by 

Mansur. 12s extra boards. 
a AND SURGERY, 
sene ements of Pathol 
Whitlock Nicholl, M.D. 8vo. 

A Synopsis of the various kinds of diffi. 
cult Parturition, with practical remarks on 
the Management of Labours by Samuel 
Sferriman, M.D. @vo. 

Practical Electricity’ and Galvanisms 
‘ontaining a series of Experiments, calcu- 
oa for the use of those who are desirous 

acquainted with that branch 


by John- Cuthbertson. 


YOU. Vit, 


_ Practical Observations on the use of Oxy- 
gen, or Vital Air, in the cure of Diseases ; 
by Daniel Hill. 7s. 6d. bds. 

An Inquiry into the Nature and Treat- 
ment of Gravel, Calculus, and other ‘Dis- 
eases connected with a deranged operation 
of the~urinary organs; by Wm. Trout, 
M. D. &c. 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Peerage Chart for 1821; 5s. or in 
a neat case, 8s. Also printed uniformly 
with the above, the Baronetage Chart for 
1821, embellished with suitable ornaments. 

The Literary Chronicle and Weekly Re- 
view, for 1820; containing Reviews of 
nearly 200 of the most expensive and po- 
pular Works of the year; with upwards of 
150. articlés of Original Poetry. to. 
L. 1, 7s. 6d. bds. 

Miraculous Prophecies and Predictions 
of eminent Persons from the earliest Re 
cords. 5s. bds. - 

The Influence of Civil Life, Sedentary 
Habits, and Intellectual Refinements on 
Human Health and Human Happiness. 
3s. 6d. 

Sacred Edict ; containing Sixteen Max- 
ims of the Emperor Kang-He, amplified 
by his son, the Emperor Yoong-Ching, to- 
gether with a Paraphrase on the whole, by 
a Mandarin. Translated from the Chinese 
original, and illustrated with Notes; 
the Rev. William Milne. 8vo. 7s 
bds. 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

A Description of the Changeable Mag- 
netic Properties by all lron 
Bodies, and the different effects produced 
by the same on Ships’ Compasses, from 
the position of the ship’s head being altered ; 
by P. Lecount, midshipman R. N. 8vo. 
4s. Gd. bds. 

NOVELS. 


Calthorpe; or Fallen Fortunes ; by th 
suthor of the wy or 40 years ago. 
3 vols. 12mo. L. 1, 14. bds. 

Such is the World. 2 vols. 12mo. 
L. 1, 1s. 

Scheming, a-Novel. 3 vols. L. 3, ts. 

Zeliea, the Creole; by Madam de San- 


Tales of Ton, (first series,) containing 
Fashionable Characters ; or a search after 
a Woman of Principle ; by Miss M‘Levd. 
4 vols. L. 1, 4s. 

ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 
“An English and Hindoostanee Naval 
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Dictionary of Technical Terms and Sea 
Phrases, as also the various Words of 
Command given in working a Ship, &c. ; 
to which is prefixed a short. Grammar of 
the Hindoostanee Language; by Capt. 
Thos. Roebuck. 12mo. 7s. 

‘POETRY. 
_ What is Life? and other Poems; by 
Thos. Bailey. 18mo. 3s. 6d. ; 

_ Select Works of the British Poets ; with 


Biographical and Critical Prefaces; by Dr 
Aikin. 10 vols. royal 18mo. L, 3, post 


18mo. 2. 
Victoria, and other Poems. 8vo. 5s. 
POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
_ Essays on Money, Exchan and Po. 
— Economy; by Henry James. 8vo. 
Oss | 
. Rules proposed for the Government of 
Gaols, Houses of Correction, and Peniten- 
tiaries. 8vo. 9s. bds. 
THEOLOGY. 
. Tracts on the Divinity of Christ, and on 
the repeal of the Statute against Blasphe- 
by the Bishop of St David. 12s. 


. The Village Preacher; a collection of 
short plain Sermons ; y original, part- 
ly selected and ada to, Village Instruc- 
tion; by a Clergyman of the Church of 
England. Vol. I. 12mo, 5s. bds. 

Meditations on the Scriptures, chiefly 
addressed. to young persons, on the import- 
ance of religious principles and conduct ; 
by the Rev. Richard Waland, A. M. 2 vols, 
12mo. 8s. : 
_ Thoughts on the Essential Requisites 
for Church Communion, Baptism, and the 
Lord’s Supper,.as connected with Christian 
missions; in reply to the Rev. S. Great- 
head, F.S.A. 12mo. 5s. bds. 
. Letters to a Young Ste- 
venson Maggill, D.D. 12mo. 6s. bds. . 

i ue Piety ; or Scripture Truths, 

illustrated by 48 engravings, by the Rev. 
Isaac Taylor of Ongar. 2 vols. Gs. half 


_ The Book of Common Prayer, with notes 
explanatory, practical, and historical, se- 
lected and by the Right Rev. 
Richard Mant, D.D. Bishop of Killaloe. 
L. 1, 16s. bds. medium, and L.3, 12s. on 


royal paper. 
The Book of Common Prayer, in eight 
Languages. 4to. L. 2, 10s, bds. 
TOPOGRAPHY. 
A Popular Account of Kenilworth Castle, 
with an engraved plan, by J. Nightingale, 
intended as an historical introduction 
to the new novel by the author of Waver- 
ley, &c. 12mo, Ils. Gd. 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
. No. V. Vol. £V. of the Journal of New 
"8 in Mi towa 
Mountains, and Rey’s Voyage to Cochin 
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a large map, 3s, sewed, 
Journal of a Tour in France, Switzer. 
land, and Lombardy. 2 vols. 12mo. 8. 
A Second Journey through Persia to 
Constantinople, between the yeats 1810 
and James by Morier, 
4to. with maps, coloured costumes, and 
other engravings, Ls 3, 138. 6d. 
Journal of a Tour in the Levant; by 
Wm. Turner, Esq. 3 vols. L.3, 3s, 
_ History of Voyages into the Polar Re. 
gious § by John Barrow, F. R. S. 8vo. 


EDINBURGH. 


A Picture of Life in the form of Essays, 
amusing and instructive, illustrated by 
real Characters, to which is added, a short 
Account of the Superstitious Observances 
formerly prevalent among the ignorant 
classes of society ; by the Town Clerk of 
Gossiphall. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bds. 

Ballantyne’s Novelist’s Library, Vol. I. 
containing the Novels of Henry Fielding, 
hd complete, thick royal 8vo. L. 1, &. 


Two Discourses on the Unity. of the 
Christian Church, her Divisions and their 
Removal ; to which is added, .a short View 
of the Plan of the Religious Reformation, 
originally adopted in Secession; by 
Thomas Minister of the 
Gospel, Edinburgh. 12mo. 3s. . 

the Hudson, a Peem, 
descriptive of Rural Scenery, Manners, and 
Customs, in the United States of America. 
12mo. 5s. Jab 

Contemplation, and other Poems; by 
Alexander Balfour. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

_ The Jacobite Relics of Scotland, Second 
Series, collected and arranged by James 
Hogg. 8vo. 14s. bds. ie. 

Part First of a Summary of the Law of 
Scotland, by way of Question and Answer, 
chiefly adapted to the use of gentlemen on 
the eve of trial as Advocates, Writers to the 
Signet, &c. &c. 5s. sewed. 

_ A Briton’s Call to his Countrymen, upon 
the present prevalence and danger of Party 
Spirit. 1s. sewed, 

Essays on various Subjects, Religious 
and Moral, the practical application of 
their principles to the State of Man in the 
lower orders of Society, and connecting them 
with what ought to constitute. their duties, 
as Citizens, Subjects, and, Christians; by ® 
Layman. 3 vols, 8vo. L. 1, Lis. de 
Economist, Weekly Publication, 

eloping principles assuredly 
to banish Poverty from Society, Nos 1, 25 

Sermons on, Infidelity ; by. the Rev 
Andrew Thomson, Minister of St George's 
Church, Edinburgh. limo, 5s 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


KUROPE. 

FRANCE—The Paris journals of the 
17th January contain an account of the 
proceedings of the Chamber of Deputies 
for Tuesday, the day on which the minister 
laid befere the chamber the financial ac- 
counts for the years The estimated re- 
sources amount, according to the accounts, 
to 888,021,745 francs ; the expenditure to 
882,327,374—leaving a surplus of income 
amounting to 95,684,371 francs. 

An atrocious attempt was made, on the 
27th January, to destroy the King and 
other members of the Royal Family, b 
blowing up that part of the palace in which 
their apartments were situated. This pro- 
ject, however, happily failed. The explo- 
sion indeed took place, and had the effect 
of shattering some of the windows in the 
palace; but neither the king nor any other 
person were injured. The circumstance 
was communicated to the Chamber of De- 
puties on Monday the 29th, by the keeper 
of the seals, and was received with shouts 
of * Live the King !—Live the Bourbons !” 
The journals farther state, that the same 
evening there was another explosion at the 
place Lescot, near the Louvre, and that 
the preceding ‘Thursday at 10 p. m. at the 
moment when the carriage of his Royal 
Highness the Duke d’Angouleme, in which 
he was returning from Compeigne, had 
turned out of the Rue de Richelieu, and 
was entering that of St Honore, a petard 
exploded at a small distance from his 
_ Royal Highness’s carriage. A person named 

Neveu was apprehended, charged with the 
perpetration of these outrages ; and com- 
mitted suicide, by cutting his throat, while 
they were conducting him to prison. 

NaPLEs.—A Hamburgh paper, of the 
“8th December, contains the following de- 
claration, addressed to the different govern- 
ments of Europe, by the Allied Sovereigns 
at Troppau, relatively to the affairs at 
Naples. It was delivered to the Senate at 
Hamburgh by the Austrian resident Mi- 
pre Baron vise. It will be seen from 

summary of the in Parlia- 
ment, in a subsequent page, that the Bri- 
tish government disavow the principles con- 
in this declaration; and a Hame 


tained 
of a more recent date, asserts 
rect] 
to be laid before:the public:—— 
ae vaio of: the order of things 

aa excited the cares and the uneasiness 

powers whic combated the revolution, 


‘ocument in many points is incor-. 
printed, and that it-qwas never in«. 


rtugal, and Naples, has neces- . 


and convinced them of the necessity of 
putting a check on the new calamities with 
which Europe. is threatened.—The same 
principles which united the great powers of 
the continent to deliver the world from the 
military depotism of an individual issuing 
from the revolution, ought to set against 
the revolutionary power which had just de- 
veloped itself. 

The Sovereigns assembled at 
with this intention venture to hope that 
they shall attain this object. They will 
take for their guides, in this great enter+ 
prise, the treaties which restored peace to 
Europe, and have united its nations together. 

*¢ Without doubt the powers have the 
right to take in common ral measures 
of precaution against those States, whose 
reforms, engendered by rebellion, is openly 
Opposed to legitimate governments, as ex 
ample has already demonstrated, and espe> 
cially when this — of rebellion is propa« 
gated in the neighbouring States, by secret 
agents. In consequence, the monarchs ase 
sembled at Troppau have concerted to« 
gether the measures required by circum. 
stances, and have communicated to the 
courts of London and Paris their intention 
of attaining the end desired, either by me- 
diation or by force. With this view they 
have invited the King of the Two Sicilies to 
repair to Laybach, to appear there as con- 
ciliator between his misguided people, and 
the States whose tranquillity is endangered 
by this state of things; and as they have 
resolved not to recognize any authority ‘es- 
tablished by the seditious, it is only with 
the king that they can confer. 

*“* As the system to be followed has no 
other foundation than treaties already 
existing, they have no doubt of the assent 
of the courts of Paris and London. | The 
only object of this system is to consolidate 
the alliance between the Sovereigns; it has 
no view to conquest, or to violations of the 
independence of other powers. Volintary 
ameliorations in the government will not 
be impeded.—-They desire only to maintain 
tranquillity, and protect Europe from the 
scourge of hew revolutions, and to prevent 
them as far as possible.” 

By accounts from Bombay, to the end 
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The tranquillity of India, which, at the 
last was settled on, anew, and ap- 


parently more solid. basis, by the humilia- 
tion of every rival power, is also seriously © 
threatened by new enemies, who have 
arisen without the pale of the British influ- 
ence and authority. The Sindians, a na- 
tion beyond the Indus, had sent an am- 
bassador to our government, escorted by a 
body. of armed men. They were mistaken 
‘at frst for marauders, so common in that 
which the ambassador was unfortunately 
‘killed. An explanation of this mistake 
was immediately given by the Hon. Mr 
-Elphinstone, with. whith the Sindians in 
appearance were satisfied; but it was in 
appearance only, as they shortly after in- 
Kutch, and plundered village. 
They have sent a dispatch to the govern- 
ment of Bombay, expressing the highest 
indignation. ‘They have since refased all 
amicable intercourse—have called in the 
aid of the neighbouring powers, and have 
already mustered a force of between 30,000 
and 40,000 troops, chiefly cavalry. The 
Governor-Gen is extremely anxious 
for peace, which is highly necessary to se- 
cure the conquests made by the company’s 
arms in the last war, and to consolidate the 
different members of their vast empire, by 
the ties of policy, superadded to those of 
conquest. into one great whole. But how- 
ever desirable peace may be, the aggression 
of the Indians on the company’s territories 
render it impossible, and a force of 14,000 
men is revere 6 to be assembled, and is 
expected at Kutch by the end of October. 
Sir Charles Colville is to have the command, 
gnd under him Maj.-Gen. Lionel Smith. 

_ A Dublin paper states, that advices had 
been received in that city, that this had 
been on the ‘part of 
the’ British after five days fighting. No 
farther particulars are given. 


AMERICA. 

Unvrep Statres.—The New York pa- 

pers, of the 11th December, contain the an- 

nual treatary by Mr Crawford. It 
7 


ie of great length, occupying three columns 
of the Mercantile Advertiser. ‘The follow- 


ing isa brief sammary of its view of the 
American revenues and finances :— — 
NET REVENUE. 


1817. Dollars. 24,365,227 
13 ° 26,095,200 
1819S 21,435,700 
20,249,637 
1821 16,550,000 
The estimated enditure of 1820 was 
24,964,413 dollars. 
The estimated ex ture -of 1821 
24,001,586 dollars, ‘leaving for’ that ‘year a 
balance of 7,451,;586 beyond the 
estimated means, for: 


which provision is to 
4 
: 
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of the country, and a scuffle ensued, © 


The document goes into lengthened de. 
tails respecting the revenues, commenci 
‘in’ 1800,’ dnd from these Mr Crawf, 
‘draws the infererice that the finances 
recover themselves in a few years. In the 
mean time, he ‘mentions the impossibility 
of recurring to new taxation during the 
present distressed state of the country. He 
thereforé reconimends that the 
may be authorized to negotiate a loan for 
seven millions. 

Soutn AMERICA.—From St Thomas's 
the intelligence has been receiv. 
ed of the conclusion of an armistice on the 
South American continent between Gener- 
als Morillo and Bolivar, with a view toa 
final pacification. It is to be hoped that 
this desirable end will be accomplished, and 
that these fine provinces will be at length 
freed from the miseries of internal warfare, 
by which they have been now desolated for 
nearly ten The armistice was agreed 
to on the 25th November, and was ratified 
by Morillo on the following day. It was 
concluded in the name of the government 
of Columbia, which is in this manner re- 
cognized as an independent state. After 
the whole was settled, Bolivar and Morillo 
had an interview, and embraced in the 
most friendly manner. Morillo, it is said, 
was to proceed to Europe, accompanied by 
four deputies, two from the patriots, and 
two from the royalists, to arrange matters 
with the Cortes. It is provided that 40 
days notice shall be given by either party 

revious to the renewal of hostilities, and 
Finis should unfortunately take place, it 
is also stipulated that in future the contest 
shall be carried on acooreing to the princi- 
ples of civilized warfare. During the ar- 
mistice Maracaibo and Carthagena are de- 
clared free ports. 


BuENos AyRreEs.—Adyices from Bue- 
nos Ayres have been received to the end of 
October; from which we learn that that 
province continues the prey of rival fac- 
tions. The violent deposition of Rodriguez 
from the government of the province, 
the members of the federal party, was f 
lowed in a few days by. his return to pow- 
er. His expulsion took place on the Ist ; 
but gaining courage from learning that, the 
city militia were not unanimous: in, the 
support of his enemies, he placed himself 
at the head of 600, cavalry of the southern 
militia, and took post near the city on the 
4th, where a negotiation was entered into, 

inding, however, 8 Opponents 
woul listen to reasonable he 
obtained possession, by force, of, the Plaza 
de ‘la Victoria, and subsequently. of, the 
whole town. This was not effected,,.how- 
ever, without a severe conflict, and, the loss 


power on. the on the same night 
several of the leadexs of the opposite party 
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were arrested. A captain of the civic guard, 

named Salomon, was shot, as was alsoa 

Spaniard, one of the 
transport. Up to the pert 

advices Rodriguez continued in of. 

fice, and his government was gaining. po- 


Madrid papers an- 
nounce, that the news of the events which 
took place in Portugal in the month of 
August, and of the wishes of the Lusitani- 
an people, reached Rio de Janeiro on the 
19th October. His Most Faithful Majesty 
hastened to recognize the legitimacy of 
their wishes, to approve the convocation of 
the Cortes, and to authorize the formation 
of a constitution, which, as soon as it is fi- 
nished, he desires may be transmitted “to 
him, that he, may invest it with his. royal 
sanction, His majesty adds, that, when 


this step is taken, he will determine whether 


he will return in person to Lisbon, or send 


one of the princes of his family. 

InDrEs.—Letters direct from 
Cape Henry,(St Domingo,) now called Cape 
Haytian, have been received to 10th Dec. 
Up to that period the state of affairs had 
remained perfectly tranquil, the new go- 
vernment gradually consolidating itself, 
and giving confidence to the operations of 


‘commerce. The liberal donations accorded 
to the soldiery from the plunder of Chris. 


tophe’s treasury had caused an unusual de- 


mand for all kinds of produce. It is satis. 


factory to be enabled to state, that during 
the entire progress of the important change 
that has taken place, the British residents 
have not only been » but their 
safety has formed a subject of iar soli- 
citude to thé revolutionary leaders. 


PROCEEDINGS OF PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lorps.—Jan. 23.—This 
day the Session of Parliament was opened 
by his Majesty in person. He was loudly 
cheered by the people both in going to and 
returning from the House. Being seated 
on the throne, with the Commons in at- 
tendance, his Majesty addressed Parlia- 
ment in the following gracious speech :— 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“* T have the satisfaction of acquainting 
you, that I continue to receive from Foreign 
Powers the strongest assurances of their 
friendly disposition towards this country. 

wit will 
me, if the occurrences which have lately 
taken place in Italy should eventually lead 
to any interruption of tranquillity in that 
quarter; but it will, in such case, be my 
Breat object to secure to my people the con- 
tinuance of 

“* Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“* The measures by which, in the last 
session of Parliament, you made provision 
for the expences of my Civil Government, 
and for the honour and dignity of the 
demand my warmest acknowledg- 

“I have directed that the estimates for 
the current year shall be laid before you ; 

It is a satisfaction to me to have been 
enabled to make some ‘reduction in our 
military establishments. 
“You will observe from the accounts of 
public that notwithstanding 
in nd have’proved mate- 
rally deficient, in conséqnetice of the un- 
fortunate circumstaneés Which have affect- 
the commercial credit of that part of the 
united kingdom, out foreign 


trade, during the ‘ently part of this time,’ 
was in a staté ofdepression ; the total ree 


be a matter of deep regret to 


venue has, nevertheless, exceeded that of 
the preceding year. 

** A considerable part of this increase 
miust be ascribed to the new taxes ; but in 
some Of those branches which are the 
surest indications of internal wealth, the 
augmentation hgs fully realized any expec- 
tation which could have been reasonabl 
formed of it, 

*¢ The separate provision which was 
made for the Queen as Princess of Wales, 
in the year 1814, terminated with the de- 
mise of his late Majesty. 

have, in the mean time, directed ad- 
vances, as authorized by law ; and it will, 
under present circumstances, be for you to 
consider what new arrangements should 
be made on this subject. 

*¢ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“¢ I have great pleasure in being able to 
acquaint you, that a considerable improve- 
ment has taken place within the last half 


Bi in several of the most, important 


ranches of our commerce and manufac. 
tures; and that, in many of the manufac- 
turing districts, the distresses which: pre- 
vailed at the commencement of the last 
session of Parliament have greatly abated. 
“ It will be my most anxious desire to 
concur. in every measure which may be 


considered as calculated to advance our in- 


al prosperity. 

I ‘well notwithstanding the 

itation luced by temporary circum- 
pressés.upon a, large portion of my su 
= ‘the firmest. reliance may be. placed 
on that affectionate and loyal attachment to 
my, .person..and government, of which I 
have recently received so many testimonials 
from all parts of my kingdom ; and which, 
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whilst it ig most grateful to the strongest 
feelings of my heart, 1 shall ever consider 
as the best and surest safeguard of my 


throne. ; 
‘+ In the discharge of the important duties 
imposed on you, you will, 1 am confident, 


be sensible of the indispensable necessity of 


promoting and maintaming, to the utmost 
of your power, a due obedience to the laws, 
and of instilling into all classes: of my 
jects, a respect for lawful authority, and 
for those established institutions under 
which the country has been enabled to 
@vercome so many difficulties, and to which, 
under Providence, may be ascribed our 
happiness and renown as a nation.” 
His Majesty having retired, the 5 
was read trom the woolsack, and the Karl 
of Belmore rose to move the customary 
address, which was seconded by Lord 
Prudhoe. Earl Grey said, he should not 
the address, though there were parts 
of it with which he could not agree; the 
ipal of which was the unsatisfactory 
way in which both the s and the ad- 
dress referred to the affairs of the south of 
Italy. He could not agree with the men- 
tion made ite the speech of the rcgrta 
rosperi the country; for though the 
manufactures might have im- 
ved a little, the agricultural interest was 
a state of severe distress; and he hint- 
ed that he would call the attention of the 
House to some measure for its relief. Lord 
Liverpool said, this branch of the national 
distress had not been overlooked by mini- 
sters; but he d ted any anticipations 
of benefit to be produced by any kind of 
legislative provisions whatever. ‘These sub- 
jects, generally speaking, should be left to 
themselves; because for once that legisla- 
tive interference did good, it might, in 
nine other cases, do mischief. Lord Hol- 
land put some questions to Lord Liverpool, 
whether we had any accredited minister at 
Naples ; and whether we had made any re- 
monstrance to Austria and the Allies against 
their interference with the liberties of inde- 
dent States; especially with those of 
eg Upon these subjects Lord Liver- 
contended, that the s was, for 
e present, sufficiently explicit; and that 
in due time the proper information, and 
documents relative to these matters, would 


Intelli 


[Feb. 
regan to foreign powers is tly ex. 
Ministers explicitly 

eir determination in no degree to partici. 
pate in the measures which the allied 
‘powers have in view regarding Naples ; 
and they condemn ‘the prmeciple on which 
those measures are founded, as en- 
tirely at variance with that fundamental 
maxim of international law, which gives to 
every independent state the right to regu- 
late its own affairs. They also deny that 
the allied powers dre warranted, from any 
existing treaties, in expecting the con- 
currence of Great Britain in their proposed 
schemes. 

Houser or CommMons.—Jan. 23.—The 
Speaker with the other members having re- 
turned from the House of Lords, previous 
to the speech from the throne being taken 
into consideration, Lord A. Hamilton gave 
notice of a motion for Friday, on the sub. 
ject of restoring her Majesty’s name to the 
Liturgy. Immediately on this notice being 
given, Mr Wetherell moved for copies of 
all Collects and Litanies since the reign of 
James the First ; and also for copies of the 
Collects and Liturgies under the Act of 
Uniformity ; as well as the Order of Coun- 
cil for omitting her Majesty’s name in the 
Liturgy. Upon this motion, a long and 
spirited conversation took place, in the 
course of which Mr Hume galled on Mr 
Bathurst to explain how it was. that he, 
having accepted the appointment of Presi. 
dent of the Board of Control, to which si- 
tuation a salary of L. 5000 a year was at- 
tached, had not vacated his seat?—In re- 
ply, the Right Honourable Gentleman de- 
clared that he received no salary at all. 
Mr Wetherell’s motion was objected to by 
Lord Castlereagh, not because he had any 
objections to comply with its request, but 
because no regular notice had been given 
of it:. The motion was ultimately lost, by 
a majority of 92 in favour of ministers ; 
the numbers being, for the motion 169, 
against it 261. (On a subsequent night the 
papers wished for by Mr Wetherell were 
granted.) Mr G. Banks then proceeded to 
move an address to his Majesty, in answer 
to the speech, The address was seconded 
by Mr Brown, and, after some observa- 
tions from Mr Curwen and Mr hens i 
which were replied to by Lord Castlereagh, 


be laid before Parliament. But the most it was to without a division. 
gratifying intelligence which his Lordship Jan. n this and the two precedi 
aflorded in the course of the discussion was, 


that the reduction to be proposed in the 
army would render any increase of the na- 
tional debt unnecessary during the year. 
Pe was agreed to without a divi- 


House a circular from the 


nights, the table of the House was cove 


with numerous petitions from all quarters 
of the coantry, in favour of ; 
some of them praying the restoration of 
her Majesty’s name to the Litutgy, and 
against her, ing for their i 
ment. These- and other desultory busi- 


ment to its several ambassadors at the dif- ness having ‘been dispatched, Lord A- 
ferent foreign courts. In this paper, the Hamilton proceeded to introduce his _pro- 


mised motion in regard to the Queen, but 
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toad of moving an address to the King, 
ke a of, the. House 
~~wncing the Order in Council, whi 
ck out the Queen’s name from the Li. 
<< advised and inexpedient.” The 
debate continued till, seven, o’clock next 
morning, with the keenest interest. 
the speakers there were on one side Lo 

A. Hamilton, Mr Wetherell, Mr Scarlett, 
Mr Hobhouse, Lord Milton, Mr Brough- 
am, Sir James Mackintesh, &c.—on the 
other side the Attorney General, the Soli- 
citor General, Mr Robinson, and Lord 
Castlereagh. ‘The ministerial side contend~ 
ed that the motion was not of a direct and 
cific nature, and not what had been ex- 
pected. Mr Robinson therefore moved to 
adjourn, and when the division took place 
here were— 

For the adjournment. 310 

For the motion . 209 

Mejority 101 

Jan, 31.—Lord Castlereagh rose to sub- 
mit to the House the question of her Ma- 
jesty’s pecuniary establishment. Imme- 
diately upon the noble lord’s moving the 
order of the day for a committee of the 
whole House, to take into consideration 
that part of the King’s speech which adverts 
to this subject, Mr Brougham presented 
the following message from the Queen :— 

“CAROLINE R—The Queen, having 
learned that the House of Commons has 
appointed this day for taking into consider- 
ation the part of the King’s most gracious 
speech which relates.to her, deems it neces~ 
sary to declare, that she is duly sensible of 
his Majesty’s condescension in recommend. 
ing an atrangement respecting her to the 
attention of Parliament. She is aware 
that this recommendation must be _under- 
stood as referring to a provision for the 
support of her estate and dignity; and 
from what has lately passed, aa is appre- 
hensive that such a provision may be un- 
accompanied by the possession of her rights 
and privileges in the ample measure where- 
in former Queens Consort, her royal pres 

cessors, have been wont in time past to 
enjoy them. 

“ It is far from the Queen’s inclination 
needlessly to throw obstacles in the way of 
a settlement which she desires, in common 
with the whole country, and which she feels 
persuaded the best interests of -all parties 
Cqually require; and being anxious to 
avoid every thing that might create irrita- 
pre abstains from any ob- 

nh upon the unexampled predica- 
ment in which the is e feels 
re to the House and to herself regpect- 
ully to declare, that. she perseveres in the 
resolution of declining any arrangement 
her name continues to be excluded 


“Bandera House, January 31, 


In conformity with the object of this 
message, Mr Western met the motion that 
the Speaker do leave the Chair by moving 
an adjournment; a proposition which call- 
ed up Lord Castlereagh. His Lordship, 
stated that his Majesty’s Ministers bad, up- 
on the best consideration, fixed upon 
L. 50,000 a-year, as the proper provision 
to be made for the Queen, that being the 
amount which at her marriage was secured 
to her in the event of her surviving his 
Majesty : and her t circumstances, 
viewing them in the most favourable light, 
not affording any claim to a higher or more 
expensive establishment than she would be 
entitled to as Queen Dowager. Mr Tier- 
ney, in a speech of extraordinary ability, 
arraigned the whole conduct of Ministers. 
He denied, in along train of ingenious rea- 


soning, that the majority on the second. 


reading of the Bill of Pains and Penalties 
amounted to a verdict of guilty, even on: 
the part of those members who voted for 
the Bill. And by equally subtle argu- 
ments, endeavoured to show that the 
Noble Lords who had signed Protests 
against the abandonment of the Bill, had 
been actuated by a just indignation at the 
attempts successfully made to thwart the 
consummation of the Queen's triumph, by 


_ the rejection of the measure in the House 


of Commons. The debate was contimied 


for a considerable time longer by other: 
speakers ; and, in the end, Mr Western’s. 


motion was negatived without a division. 
In the Committee of Supply; Lord 
Castlereagh moved the grant of L. 50,000 
to her Majesty, to be charged upon the 
consolidated fund. Mr Stuart, Wortley 
was of opinion that, considering the indica. 
tions of her temper and designs, too appar- 
ent in her Majesty’s Answers to Addresses, 
so great a sum could not be placed at her 
disposal consistently with the safety of the 
States Mr Holme Sumner coinciding in 
Mr. Wortley’s apprehensions; believing, 
moreover, that the Queen had been con- 
victed upon the clearest testimony; and 
having heard that her Majesty had not 
paid her bills since her arrival in this coun- 
try, a fact which he ascribed to the misap- 
plication of her means to defray the ex- 
pence of some late processions, moved, as 
an amendment, that the grant should jbe 
limited to L. 30,000 a-year. ‘These char- 


ges were repelled by Dr Lush- 


ington, and Mr Alderman Wood, who in 


‘the most or, manner, affirmed their 


falsehood. The grant of L. 50,000 a-year 


was ultimately agreed to. 
Thursday, Feb. 1.—Lord John Russell 
brought in his Bill for disfranchising Gram~ 


‘pound, which was read a first time, and ore 
dered. be read second time on. Mons 


day 


breach of privilege, contained in some ob- 


On. the, same evening, Sit J. Newport. 
brought forward a motion relative to a 
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servations on the conduct and speeches of breaches of the essential privileges of Par. 


certain Members of the ition in a 
Loyal Address. presented by the Members 
of the Presbytery of 

county of Dumfries, and 
London Gazette amongst other Addresess re- 


sens as having the sanction of his Ma- 


. The Right Hon. Baronet proposed 
a resolution ing the publication a 

breach of privilege. Lord Castle- 
reagh and Mr B. Bathurst admitted the 


the 


liament.”—2d, “* That on a communica. 
tion officially made that this reprehensible 
and injurious Address from the Presbytery 
of Langholm, in Scotland, was inadvertent. 
inserted in the said publication—that 
is House does not feel itself called upon 
to take any further notice of the same.” 
These resolutions were agreed to. 
* On the Report of the Resolutions for 
granting L. 50,000 to the Crown, to make 


impropriety of the expressions in the Ad- a separate provision for her Majesty, bei 
pus which had been complained of; and brought up, Mr H. Sumner moved, that the 


it was at last to 
jeet till the following day, in order to give 
the Hon. Baronet time to shape a motion by 


which the House might record on its Jour- 


nals’its sense of the contained in 


ne the sub-° 


sum should be but L. 30,000 per annum. 
Upon this some debate arose ; but Mr 
Sumner’s amendment was ultimately nega. 
tived without a division. | 

In answer to some observations of Mr 


it this Address, Accordingly, on Friday Maberley, it was stated by the Chancellor of 
are t evening, the Honourable Baronet, in refer- the Exchequer, that no additional taxes 
1 HY ence to the libel complained of, moved, Ist, would be required, nor any new loan, for 
That this publication contained gross the service of the present year. 
| 4 BRITISH CHRONICLE. 
| 
q JANUARY. 
2 AxsstTRact of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain, (exclusive of the Ar- 
a rears of War Duty on Malt and Property,) in the Years and Quarters ended 5th Ja- 
py nuary 1820 and 1821, showing the Increase or Decrease on each head thereof :— 
q } Years ended 5th January 
1620. 1821. | Increase. | Decrease 
Customs - L. 9,349,029/L. 8,631,89])L.  |L. 717,138 
Excise 23,184,378] 26,364,702| 3,]80,32 
Stamps 6,184,239} 6,151,347] 32,892 
Post Office 1,473,000} 1,389, 86,600 
Assessed Taxes 6,176,5 6,311,34 134,81 
Land Taxes 1,234,32 1,192,257 42,068 
Miscellaneous 392,7 293, 98,794 
L. 47,996,232IL. 50,334,481} 3,315,141/L.'976,892 
Deduct decrease, 
Increase onthe Year, 2,338,249} 
Quarters ended 5th January - 
1820. 1821. Increase. | Decrease. 
Customs 2,231,873)L. 2,117, 659)L., L. 114,214 
Excise. 6,439,54 6,315,737 123,806 
Stamps 1,503, 1,535,47 _ 32,1 
Post Office . 878, 321,000 57,000 
Assessed Taxes} 2,301,875] 2,333,674 31, 
Land Taxes . 442,9 427, 15,373 
Miscellaneous 177,07 114,187 63,887 
Decrease gn the Quarter, 909/820.» 
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8. Great Skaiting Match.—A skaiting 
match, which had excited eeere in- 
terest in the ing world, and on whi 
many bets was decided on 
the 4th inst., on the fens near to Isleham, 
four miles from Ely, and eleven from New- 
market. The wager was to skait a mile 
in three minutes, and the pérson selected to 
perform it was a countryman named Gird. 
ham, residing in the neighbourhood of the 
fens. Previously to the match being per- 
formed, the man was the favourite, and 
was backed at odds at Tattersall’s and 
other places. He started a few seconds 
before the time, and came up in speed to 
the scratch at the moment appointed, and 
performed the distance seven seconds under 
gaining profit to his employers, and fame 
to himself ended his skaiting and his mor- 
tal career the same evening. In returni 
home to his own house in the dusk, an 
running at great speed along the fens upon 
skaits, he came violently in contact with 
the root of an old tree, and was killed on 
the spot by the fall. . 

14. High Court of Justiciary.—-On the 
9th instant, Alexander Mill, indicted for 
falsehood, fraud, and wilful imposition, by 
obtaining from merchants, in the city of 
Kdinburgh and its neighbourhood, goods 
under pretences, as also theft, plead- 
ed guilty, and was sentenced to fourteen 
years’ transportation. John M‘Kechnie, or 
M‘Kechney, Peter M‘Gee, and Murdoch 
or Murday Chisholm, accused of theft, by 
means of housebreaking, in Dublin Street, 
Edinburgh, were convicted and sentenced 
to seven years’ transportation. 

On the 10th, Thomas Steel, late mate 
of the ship Harmony of Greenock, was 
brought to the bar, accused of the murder 
of Charles M‘Phail, late a seaman on board 
the said ship, on the 12th of March last, 
near the island of St Thomas, West Indies, 
After several witnesses had been examined, 
the Lord Advoeate abandoned the charge 
of murder against the as it did not 
appear from the evidence that the man 
died from the violence that had been used, 
but contended that the assault had been 
fully proved. The trial occupying the 
Court to a late hour, the jury were desired 
to bring in the verdict on the following 
morning, which they accordingly did, find. 
ing the pannel guilty of the assaults libelled. 
He was then sentenced to nine months’ im- 
prisonment. 

Same day, James Pirie was accused of 
three different acts of. theft ‘and bouse- 
breaking, committed at Eglintoun Castle 
and in Edinburgh, which wete the more 
“sgravated, as they were done while he was 
painter in the in 

» He od guilty to 
VOL, Ving. 


» 
& 


viDg to his con- 


fession before a iwy> he was sentenced to 
transportation for life. 

‘Mary Brown, hanes with child mur, 
der concealment » Pleaded 
guilty to the concealment; the Lord Ad. 
vocate havi from the charge of 
murder, She was sentenced td eight 
-Months imprisonment. 

14.—This day; Andrew Greenfield was 
placed at the bar, changed ‘with rape, and 
with assaulting Sarah Andrews, with intent 
to perpetrate that crime, on the 15th of Oc- 
tober last, on the highway, leading from 
Linlithgow to Queensferry. The prisoner 
pleaded Not Guilty, and the Court, as is 
usual in such cases, was cleared. We un- 
derstand that the Public Prosecutor gave 

the case on the examination of the first 
witness, Sarah Andrews, who declared that 
the prisoner was not the guilty person. 


morning, | 


Samuel Maxwell, convicted of breaking in- 
to and robbing the house of James Arneil, 
at, West or High Capley, in the parish of 
Neilston, Renfrewshire, was executed, pur- 
suant to his sentence, at the accustomed 
place. During the devotional exercises on 
the scaffold, the unhappy man seemed deep- 
ly attentive, and remained on his knees 
whilst the Rev. Doctor offered up a prayer 
to the throne of grace agen behalf.—Pre- 
vious to being tied up, after shaking 
hands with the Magletentes and Clergymen, 
he continued a minute or two in conversa- 
tion with Mr Porteous, but did not at- 
tempt to address the spectators as was ex- 
pected. About half-past eight o’clock, 
every thing being adjusted, the drop fell, 
and he was launched into eternity.—He 
struggled very hard, and seemed to die with 
great pain. He was a stout; good looking 
young man, cf 31 years of age; and has 
left a widow and five children, the eldest of 
whom is only 12 years of age. 
27.—Tumultuous Meeting of the London 
Bankers, &c-—A numberof the Merchants, 
Bankers, &c. of London, having, at a pri- 
vate meeting, voted and subscribed a loyal 
address to the King, the political Ponape 
of which did not accord with the feelings of 
many other members of that respectable 
body, a requisition, numerously signed, 
was presented to the Lord Mayor, to calla 
meeting at the Mansion House on the 24th, 
for.the purpose of voting an address more 
suited to the views of the requisitionists. 
On. that day, accordingly, most of the mer- 
chants whe signed the requisition attended, 
in order to propose or support resolutions 
founded thereon, but, the opposite party, 
who signed the former loyal declaration, 
also attended in great numbers, and more 
and riotous scene has never been 
witnessed in. the principal 
speakers were Mr A. » Mr Bosan- 
quet, Sir Wm. Curtis, Me John Smith, 
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(banker,) and some other eminent mer- 
chants ; but from the by 
the opposing party, nothin eir 
could be heard. Resolutions were 
epee containing professions of loyalty to 
is Majesty, attachment to the Constitution, 
and condemnation of the conduct of Mini- 
sters. A shew of hands was taken on the 
revious question, which had been moved 
y Sir W. Curtis, but it was decided that 
a majority of 30 1 were in favour of the 
resolutions. 

Burgh of Edinburgh Election —This 
day, the Second Division of the Court of 
Session gave judgment on an important 
point of the long protracted case of Deacon 
against the Magistrates 
and Town Council of Edinburgh.—An 
objection was brought forward by the 
Counsel for the Magistrates, some months 
ago, that Mr Duncan Cowan, who was 
chosen an Old Bailie at the contested elec- 
tion at Michaelmas 1817, had not been 


_ summoned as a party. Answers, replies, 


and duplies, having been given in, the 
Court, by a majority of four to one, repell- 
ed this new objection, and found expences 
due to Lawrie and others. The Lords 
Justice Clerk, Robertson, Bannatyne, and 
Glenlee, decided for repelling, and Lord 
Craigie for sustaining the objection. 
FEBRUARY. 
County Mectings.—The following is a 
list of the county meetings in Scotland, at 
which loyal addresses to his Majesty have 
been voted :— 
Aberdeenshire—For the address 91 


Against it 14 

Majority ——-77 
Ayrshire—For the address 66 
Against it 15 

Majority ——5l 
Edinburghshire—For the addvess 111 
Against it 27 

Majority ——~84 
Fifeshire—For the address 85 
Against it 35 

Majority — 50 


Kirkcudbright-—For the address 52 
For the amendment 15 

Majority ——37 
Lanarkshire—For the address 90 


CFeb, 

Renfrewshire—For the address 63 
Against it 44 

Majority 
Argyllshire, Banffshire, Berwickshire, 


Caithness-shire, Dumfries-shire, Dumbar. 
tonshire, Haddingtonshire, Inverness-shire, 
Kincardineshire, Linlithgowshire, Peebles. 
shire, Roxburghshire, Ross-shire, Sel- 
kirkshire, Stirlingshire, and Wigtonshire, 
unanimous. 

Newspapers.—The following is a state- 
ment of the number of stamps, (exclusive 
of the Irish,) which were issued from So- 
merset House during the last two years, 
for the London and country newspapers, 
at fourpence each: —For 1819, 21,838,004; 
for 1820, 24,820,307, being an increase to 
the revenue, during the last year, of 
2,982,213 fourpences; which, deducting 
the discount allowed to the newspapers for 
prompt payment, amounts to L.39,762 
sterling. 

Monument to the late Lord Melville in 
Edinburgh.—It has at length been arrang- 
ed that this ornamental structure is to be 
placed in St Andrew’s Square ; the naval 
committee having acceded to the wishes of 
the Lord Provost and Magistrates, abandon- 
ed their intention of erecting this column in 
Melville Street, and the proprietors of St 
Andrew’s Square having sanctioned the 
erection, the work has already commenced. 
It is to be a solid column, without an inside 
Stair, as at one time proposed, and, placed 
in St Andrew’s Square, it will fill-up the 
blank occasioned by the alteration of the 
original destination of St Andrew's Church, 
which should have stood where the Excise 
Office is, in a line with the end of George 
Street, to which the column will now form 
a magnificent termination. 

Seditious Libel.—On the 19th ult. Mrs 


' Carlile was tried in the Court of King’s 


Bench, London, on a criminal information, 
filed against her by his Majesty’s Attorney- 
General, for a seditious libel, approving 
the intentions of the Cato Street conspira- 
tors, and found guilty. On the 3d instant 
she was brought up for judgment, and 
was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment 
in Dorchester jail, where her husband is 
now confined for similar offences, and at the 
expiration of this time, to find security for 
three years, herself in L. 200, and: two 
sureties in L. 100 each. 


BRITISH LEGISLATION. 


Acta passed in the First Year of the Reign of George IV. or im the First, Session of 
the Scventh Parliament of the United Kingdom... 


Car. To continue, until the 
fifth day of July, One thovisand eight Second, for granting s. 


twenty-ninth year of King George the 


bundred and twenty-two, an Act of the Species of British and Irish Linens export 
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; and for taking off the Duties on the 
portation of Foreign Raw Linen Yarns 
made of Flax.—July 15, 1820. 

Cap. LXIV.—To continue, until the 
fifth day of July, One thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty-four, an Act made in the 


fifty-eighth year of his late Majesty, to re-. 


the several Bounties on the Exporta- 
tion of refined Sugar from the United 
Kingdom, and to allow other Bounties in 
lieu thereof ;. and to reduce the Size of the 
Packages in which refined Sugar may be 
exported.-July 15. : 

Cap. LXV.—To continue, until the 
thirtieth day of July, One thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-one, an Act of the 
fifty-fourth year of his late Majesty, for 
the effectual Examination of the Accounts 
of the Receipt and Expenditure of the Co- 
Jonial Revenues in the Islands of Ceylon, 
Mauritius, Malta, Trinidad, and in the 
Settlements of the Cape of Good Hope.— 
July 1d. 

Cap. LXVI.—To continue, until the 
end of the next Session of Parliament, Two 
Acts of the fifty-fourth year of his late Ma- 
jesty, for the more effectual Administration 
of the Office of a Justice of the Peace in 
and near the Metropolis, and for the Pre- 
vention of Depredations on the River 
Thames —July 15. 

Cap. LX VII.—To continue, until the 
first day of August, One thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-two, the Low Duties 
on Coals and Culm carried Coastwise to 
any Port within the Principality of Wales. 
—July 15. 

Cap. LX VIIL—An Act for the better 
Administration of Justice in the Court of 
Exchequer Chamber in Ireland.—July 15. 

Cap. LXIX.—An Act to alter and 
amend an Act passed in the fifty-sixth year 
of his late Majesty, for erecting a Harbour 
for Ships to the Rastward of Dunleary, 
within the Port of Dublin ; and to provide 
for the erection uf a Western Pier to the 
said Harbour of Dunleary.——July 15. 

Cap. LXX.—An Act for improving the 
Roads between London and Chirk, in the 
County of Denbigh, by Coventry, Bir- 
mingham, and Shrewsbury.—July 15. 

Cap. LXXI.—An Act to enlarge the 
Time and Powers for carrying the New 
Street Act into Execution ; and to extend 

¢ Provisions of an Act, for ratifying an 
Agreement made with Lord Gage, and for 

le better Management and Improvement 
ot the Land Revenues of the Crown.— 
15. 

“ap, LXXIL—An Act for gratiting to 
his Majesty a Sum of Money 

niess—July 15, 
extendthe Period 


wed te Persons compounding fur their 


d Taxes, and to give further Relief 
certain Cases therein mentioned.--July 24. 
grant certain Duties 


in Scotland, upon Wash and Spirits made 
from Corn or Grain, and upon Licences for 
making and keeping of Stills; and to con- 
solidate and amend the Laws for the Dis. 
tillation of such Spirits for Home Consump- 
tion; and for better preventing private 
Distillation in Scotland. uly 24. 

Cap. LX XV.—For charging a Duty of 
Excise on certain Sorts of unmanufactured 
Tobacco imported into Great Britain from 
the Place of its GrowthJuly 24, 

Cap. LX XVI.—To repeal so much ‘of 


an Act of the fifty-seventh year of his late © 


Majesty, as prohibits the Sale in England’ 
of any Spirits not being Spirits of Wine, 


-British Brandy, British Gin, or Com- 


pounds.—July 24. 

Cap. LX XVII.—To continue, until the 
fifth day of July, One thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty-five, several Acts for re- 
gulating the Trade in Spirits between Great 
Britain and Ireland reciprocally, to consoli- 
date the countervailing Excise Duties pay- 
able on the Importation of Irish Spirits in- 
to Great Britain ; and to amend the coun. 
tervailing Excise Duties paid on the Im. 
portation of Irish Spirits from Scotland. 
July 24. 

Cap. LX XVIII.—To reduce the Duties 
payable upon Licences for the Sale of Spi- 
rituous.and other Liquors by Retail in cer- 
tain Cities, ‘’owns, and Places in Ireland ; 
and to amend the several Acts for securing 
the Payment of the Duties of Excise upon 
certain Licences in Ireland; and also to 
amend the Laws relating to licensed Brew- 
ers in Ireland.—July 24. 

Cap. LXXIX.—For Making Allow- 
ances to licensed Brewers in Ireland, on 
account of the additional Duty on Malt 
used by them within a certain Period.— 
July 24. 

Cap. LXXX.—An Act allowing Im- 
porters of Sugar in Ireland to give Certifi- 
cates for Sugar sold by them in lieu of 
Permits. —July 24. 

Cap. LXXXI. To amend several Acts 
made in the Viity.seventh and Fifty-cighth 
Years of His late Majesty, for the Advance 
of Money for carrying on Public Works, 
and for other — so far as the said 
Acts relate to lreland.—July 24. 

Cap. LXXXIL. To amend an Act 
of the Fifty-ninth Year of the Reign of 
His late Majesty, King George the Third, 
for the Encouragement and Improvement 
of the Irish Fisheries—July 24. 

Cap. LXXXUL To amend Two Acts 
of the Fifty-seventh and Fifty-cighth Years 
Of J1is Majesty, for the Encourage- 
ment of Banks for Savings in England.— 
July 24. 

Caps LXX XIV. To régulate the Pay. 
ment of Army Prize Money.—-July 24. 

Cam “LXXXV. ‘Po further 
Provisions respecting Naval Prize Money. 
—dJuly 24. 
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Cap. LXXXVI. To defray the Charge 
of the Pay, Clothing, and contingent Ex- 
pences of the Disembodied Militia in Great 
Britain; and to grant Allowances in cer- 
tain Cases to Subaltern Officers, Adjutants, 

_ Quartermasters, Surgeons, Surgeons’ Mates, 
and Serjeant Majors of Militia, until the 
Twenty-fifth Day of March One thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-one.—July 24. 

Cap. LXXXVII. For enabling Land- 
lords more speedily to recover Possession 
of Lands and Tenements unlawfully held 
over by Tenants.—July 24. 

Cap. LXXXVIII]. To continue, un- 
til the Thirty-first Day of January One 


[Feb. 


of Letters between Port Patrick in Scot. 3 
land, and Donaghadee in Ireland.—July 


* 


24. 

XC. To remove Doubts, and to 
remedy Defects, in the Law, with respect 
to certain Offences committed upon the 

_Sea, or within the Jurisdiction of the Ad- 
miralty—July 24. 

Cap. XCI. To authorize the Paymas. 
ters of Royal Marines, to issue Pay not ex. _ 
ceeding a certain Sum, to the Representa- 
tives of deceased Officers and Private Men, 
without Probate or Administration.—July 
24. 1 

Cap. XCII. For the further Preven. 


“fr 


> 


thousand eight hundred and twenty-four, 
an Act of the Fifty-seventh Year of His 
late Majesty, for letting to farm the Post 
Horse Duties, and to amend the Acts re- 
Inting to the Post Horse Duties. —July 


tion of forging and counterfeiting of Bank 
Notes.—July 24. 

Cap. XCIII. To amend and render 
more effectual the Provisions of divers Acts, 
for securing to#certain Artificers, Work- 


men, and Labourers, in such Acts men- 
tioned, the due Payment of their Wages. 


24. 
Cap. LXXXIX. For imposing addi- 


Ad a tional Rates and Duties on the Conveyance —July 24. 
APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 
4 1. 16 Hamilton, fm. 35 F. Lieut. 
Jan. 26. Unwin Addington, Esq. to be 90 Rae, Lieut. by purch. vice Bail- 
: Ri} to the British Embassy at Copen ° lie, ret. 28th do. 
cat Thomas Cartwright, Esq. to be Secretary of Le- E. Cheney, Ensign by purch. do, 
8 ad at the Court —— » i 21 Hosp. Assist. Boyd, Assist, Surg. vice 
Beard, ieutenant-Governor Colvin, dead 4th Jam. 182). 
of the settlement of Berbice. 22 Major lewett, 
‘Neight, ret. th Dec, 1820. 
Members returned to serve in Parliament. Lieut. leds, Capt. by purch vice 
‘Dee. 9. Borough of W —Sir Manassch 
Ensign Vivian, Lieut. by purch. co. 
ne Bart. and Phillip John Mills,. 99 Bt. Lieut. Col. Hodge, Lieut. Col. by 
17. Berwick-upon-Tweed—Sir Fran. Blake, 
Bt. Major Gell, Major urch. do. 
Jan. 23. County of Roscommon—Arthur Freach, Lieut od ck, Capt, by rh 
Borough sign Akers, Lieut. bypurch. _ «lo. 
ry "Bell, Ensign by purch. 
27. Boro h f Al 35 B. Cumberland, Ensign by urch, 
vice Hamilton, 16 F. 2ist do. 
right Wilson, Knt. 46 Lieut. Hemsworth, Capt. by pureh, : ee 
i ’ t. t an. ese 
II, ECCLESIASTICAL. Ensign “Campbell, fm. 85 F. Lieut. by 
Jan. 15. Rev. George Lawson, to be minister pureh. ' = 
Mr Mic lis Was 0 ned to the ° 
toral charge of the second Associate Original 76 a Eliot, Lieut. vice Bepkins, 8 
Burgher Congregation, Albion Street, Glasgow. R. Vet. Bn. > 
; Feb. 5. Mr Proudfoot, minister of Shotts pre-- W. F. Hannagan, Nad 
sented by the Duke of Hamifton to the church and 80 Gas. Capt. 
; parish rathaven. urch. v 
John Ramsay, to be minister of the Associate Macdougall, fm. h p. 40 F. 
Congregation of Providence Chapel, Dukinfield. Quar. Mast. vice P1820. 
III. MILITARY. 85 Bt. Major Summerfield, Major, vier 
1 L fm. h, Ange to be Lieut ‘Shaw, Captain 
ornet, Kennedy, T. — Wynn, fm. C. Cc Lieut. do. : 
2ist Dec. 1820. 86 Gent. Cadet F. Dalgety, fm, Royal Mil 
3 Dr. Cornet by purch. vice Coll. Ensign 11th Jan. 
Comet Kennedy, fm. 1 Dr, Gds. Cor: 
: » Vice uson, h. r. do. ‘adet F. ynes, Royal ‘ 
. Vice Master, 28th do. Assist. Surg. Sav Staff 
Lieut. Wedgewood, Lieut. and Capt. by geon, vice M-Creevy, 2 F. 
Ensign G. Fitz fm. 58 F, “Seri. Mai. 4 Ens. 
Lieut. by purch. Jap. 1881. Ser}. Maj. Blakeway,” Ad do. 
2d Lieut. C fin. h. p. Bour- 
16 Lieut. vice Bates,  2R. Vet. Bn, Lieut. Ebhart, fm, 1 F. Lieut, viee 
dead 2ist do. Davis, cancelled Nth Jan. 1821. 
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3 Lieut. fm. Bn. Lt. 
ice Hurferd, cance 

98th Dee. 1820. 

Quar. Mast. Chambers, fm. h. p. 

R. W. LE Rang. Ens. vice Pepper- 


ell, cancelled lith Jan. 1521. 
4 Lieut. Janns, fm. 88 FP. Lieut. vice 
Sinclair, tect 


do. 

Quar. Mast. Downing, fn. h. p. 96 
f. Ensign, vice Gardiner, 7 Vet. 
4th do. 


» fm. h. p. 95 F. 


6 


Ensign, vice Black, cancelled 
Lith do. 
3 Lieut. Hopkins, fm. 76 F. Lieut. 
vice Mackenzie, dead do. 
9 Quar, Mast. Halfion, fm. h. p. i2 
Dr. Ensign, viee Hogan, Adj. do. 
10 Lieut. Thomson, fm. 68 F, Lieut. 
vice Nixon, 3 R. Vet. Bn. do. 
Medical Department. 


Surg. Loinsworth, fm. 9 F, Surg. to 
Forees, vice Cockell, dead 

28th Dee. 1820. 

Hosp. Assist. Caverhill, Assist. Sur. 

to Forces, vice Savery, | W. .~ 


H. L, Stuart, Hosp. Assist. to For- 


ces 
J. Brydon, do. vice 
Higgins, dead = ilth Jan, 1821. 
Garrison. Capt. Simson, 6 R. V. Ba. Town 
ajor of Portsmouth, viee Ash- 
hurst, dead 4th do. 


Exchanges. 


Lt. Col. South, fm. 20 F. with Lt. Col. Ogilvie, 


-psF, 
Bu Li Col. Lord C. Fita Roy, fm. 55 F. with Ma- 
jor Mill, h. p. 27 F. 
Fitz Simon, fm. 65 F. with Major Du- 
mas, h. p. York Chass. 
wan Broomfield, fm. 16 F. with Bt. Lt. Col. 
Shaw, 22 F. 
Capt. Simson, fm. 6 R. Vet. Bn. with Bt. Maj. 
h. p. 18 F. 
~“s adden, fm. 6 Dr. ree. diff. with Capt. Irwin, 
. p. 20 Dr. 
— Hee, fm. 4 F. with Capt. Hovenden, h. p. 
—— Ginger, fm. 81 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Gor- 
don, h. p. 6 F. 
—— ene fm. 82 F. with Capt. Meech, h. p. 
— Barry, fm. 2 W. I. R. with Capt. Parsonage, 
_h. African Corps. 
—- ry fm. 7 Dr. Gds, with Lieut. Ever- 
ard, 24 F, 
Bourke, h. p. 1 F. G. 
-——— Dobree, from 22 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
h. p. 36 F, 
~~" » fm. 45 F. with Lieut. Butler, h. p. 
- Colls, fm. 63 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. Har- 
ding, h. p. Rifle Brig. 
——— Harris, fm. 77 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Maclean, h. p. 5 F. G. 
——— Goodwin, fm. 89 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
Keith, h. p. 69 F. 
——— Cathcart, fm. 91 F. rece. diff. with Lieut. 
Burne, h. p. 64 F. 
Cornet & Sub-Lt. Honeywood, fm. 1 Life Gds. 
with Ensign Fletcher, 45 F. 
Cornet Hall, m. 6 Dr. Gds, ree. diff. with Cornet 
Daintry, h. p. 21 Dr. 
—_— fm. 5 Dr. with Cornet Trollope, 10 


Ensign Brown, fm. 3 F. with @@ Lt. Everard, b. 

Rifle Brig. 

——— Cameron, fm. 3 F. ree. diff. with Ensign 
Burehell, h. p. 2 Prov, Bn. of Mil. 

fm. 3 F. with Ensign M‘Nab, 

Smith, tin. 29 with Ensign Burlton, h. 


Dixons fim. 70 F. rec, diff. with Ensign 
Surg. Rule, fim 86 with Surg. Cunningham 
Glam 


18l 


Resignations and Retirements. 


Lieut.-Col. Master, 5 F. G, 
M‘Neight, 22 F. 


Tueker, 29 F. 
Capt. Gill, 46 F. 
Burns, 80 F. 
Lieut. Baillie, 20 F. 
Cornet Gulston, 3 Dr. 
Dep. Storekeeper Gen. Jas. Smith 
Deaths. 
Gen. Gwyn, 1 Dr, G. Loudon 15th Jan. 1821. 
Lt. Gen. Monro, Bath ‘ Sd Jan. 
Maj. Gen. Chester, late of Coldstream Gds. Lon- 
don Sth Jan. 
Hare, late of 22 Dr.Bangalore, on StaiT 
at Matiras Zoth Aug, 1820. 


Col. Vise W. de Serrant, late Irish Brig. 
F. A. L. Baron De. Arentsschildt, 3 Huss. 
Germ. Hanover 10th Dec. 
Lt. Cols. Handfield, Reyal Eug. London 
Sth Jan. 1821. 
Sir F. H. Flight, Bt. Paymaster, R. Mar. 
Capt. Bates, 16 F. 
Gray, 67 F. Camp near Mally, Bombay 
Sth June 1820. 
Roberts, Royal Eng. Barbadoes, [7th Nov. 
Spence, h. p. 4 Gar. Bn, reponse: * 
Jd Oct. 
Meister, h. p. 2 Huss. Germ. Leg. 2d Dee. 
Lieut. Way, 14 F. Meerut, Bengal? 11th July. 
Fowler, 14 F. Meerut, Bengal 9th Jane 
Bennett, 17 F. July. 
Wilson, 46 F. Cuddapah, Madras 27th do. 
Wilton, 55 F. Mauritius 28th Aug. 
Mackenzie, 8 Vet. Bn. Fort George, Nort 
Britain i2th Dec. 
Collins, R. Art. Plymouth Dock 2th do. 
Hewerdine, Seu. Hants Mil, Lower Ponton, 
Lincolnshire 20th do. 
Waldt, late 2 W. I. Gar. Comp. Fort Nu- 
geut, Jamaica 2d Oct. 
Cornet, 2d Lieut. & Ensign. 
Waller, 71 F. Tobago Nov. 
Gulston, late of 5 Dr. 
Browne, h. p. 92 F. Foxborough, Roscommon 
- 24th Feb, 1820. 
Paymas. Nolan, 11 Dr. Caw. ore, Bengal 
29th June. 
Robertson, Pembroke Mil. 5ist Dee. 
Qua. Mast. Coglan, late of 11 F. Gibraltar Dee. 
Horsington, h. p. Berwick Fene, Cav, 
29th Aug. 
Surg. Thomas, h. p. 3 Gar. Bn, Wandsworth 
ist Nov. 
Olive, E. Midd. Mil. 
th Jan, 1821. 


Ass. Surg. Denelly, Royal Eng. Barbadoes «+ 
8th Nov. 1820. 
Additions and Alicrations. 
Brevet.. Maj. T. H. Dawes, h. p. 22 Dr. to be 
Lt. Col. 7th Nov, i815. 
Capt. C, Middleton, h. p. 22 Dr. Major 
Sth Feh. S19, 
Lieut. Parlby, fm. h. p. 22 Dr. Lieut. 
vice Clark, exch. rec. diff. 
Capt. M*Pherson, fm. h 
1 F. t. i 
aug. viee Hamiiton, $1 
19 Capt. Gordon, fm. 51 F. Captain, vice 
Cairnes, 17th do. 
pe Gent. Cadet Chaloner Ogle, fm. R. Mil 
Col, Ensign by purch. vice Vivian 


15 Dr. 


4th do. 

58 T. G. Mattison, Ensign by purch. vice 
Fitz Roy, 3 F. Cary. 
8 t, Cairnes, A ce Gor- 
exch. 17th do. 


Capt. Hamilton, fm. 17 P. . Viee 

' Adams, h. p. 21 F. rec. diff. 8th do. 

85 Gent. Cadet Hon. J. Stuart, fm. R. Mil. 
Col, Ens. by purch, vice Campbell, 16 

F 4th do, 


Med. Dep. Ass, Surg. J. Davy, M.D. fm. h. p. to 
bute. t0 Forces 


25th Dee. 1820. 

Th chan Pe Bt. Lt. Col. Shaw, of 22 

and Majcr Broomfield, 16 has not taken 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 


Kept at Edinburgh, in the Observatory, Caltonhill. 


.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, namely, ‘at eight o'clock in the 
sent c'elock in the evening. ‘The morning observations in the first column are made on re 
ermometer. Registe 


o 
te 
— 


| Jan. Attach.) 
Jan. | Pher, | Baro. Wind.| Weather. isgi, | Ther. Baro. Wind.| Weather. 


Me 24 [29.6535|M. 52) |N. W. 
if .661/E. 32$|moa 


{le 
.509)M. 52) |N, E, |Frost and M. 58 | .796)M. 47 
M. 12 -280 Ditte. 20 M. 44 yo Ss. . ‘air 
M. 258) My Ditto. 21 IN. 524 30, 225 M. 45 N Wiip 
95] 315 |high 41 | .274|E. 46 ito. 
M. 24] .190)M. S. E. |Snow with 29 { M. 58 | .274|M. 46) [Cble. |Mild and 
Pe Ri 6} E. 30 | .190E. high jdrift E. 46] .561/E. 43 § ir. 
M. 25 .173|M. 33} Fresh with 25{ M. 25 | .625)M. 40)./W. foren 
34] 55 $|mod E. 54] .420/E. [fresh aftern, 
| 8{ M. 29 -lll Ss, E. Ditto. 42 Ww. Fair, 
E. 35 37 M. 32| “402M. 42 Mild 
E. 37] } high Ditto. 254 42§imod |fair. 
M. 26] .917|M. E. rost morn. M. 29.999|M. 42). IW. {Frost 
52] 35 lfair day. { E. .905|E. 39 
M. 26] -865|M. 55) Fair foren. { M. 29 | .765{M. 39) |Fair, but 
i2{ E. 35 38) mod 36 high jdull. 
M. 05 |W. ain foren. 2 -692)M. 5911S. W.jFair foren. 
15{ E. A29/E. 357) |mod |fair aftern, 59 § |rain aftern. 
M. 28 | .654|M. 37\)N. E. |Fair, but 50{ M. 29 | 46) 1s. W. Di 
36S dull. E. 49 | .454/E. 47§|high |Ditto. 
M, 243/28.995)M. 55 E, |Frost morn. aif M, 51] .794/M. 435) |S. W./Dull and 
15{ E. 35 | .958/E. 40S |high jrain day. ‘UE. 42] .6481E. 47§|high Ishowery. 
[M+ 52 }29.655)M. 45)  |Rain morn. 
{le 44 | .563\E. 45 thigh fairday. Rain in inches, 2.497. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Tue weather since our last has been particularly favourable for the labours of the 
_ field.) There has been scarcely any rain, and the thermometer has seldom been so low 
as the freezing point. The ploughs have been busily employed during this uncommon 
fine weather ; a great proportion of the clover leys and other land intended for oats 
has been ploughed in fine order ; and a number of fields, where turnips had been eaten 
on or removed, have been sown with wheat, with every prospect of success. The grow- 
ing wheat every where looks fine. The turnips, too, continue fresh, and in a growing 
state. From the uncommon mildness of the season, they continued to improve much 
longer than usual, afford more feeding than was ex , and, as the price of fat stock 
has improved considerably, and promises still further advancement, that crop is likely 
to yield more profit than it has done for some years past. Those who made purchases 
of lean cattle in October, for the feeding byre, have realized fair profits; but, as the 
turnip fields are nearly clear, it is likely that a number of fed cattle will be forced into 
the market, and demand of fat ones may be expected in the ensuing months. At 
present they bring from 8s. to 8s. 6d. per stone, annie offals. Draught horses are in 
request, and fetch prices considerably higher than in November. The prices of grain 
have varied but little since our last. In the London market wheat has lately ad- 
vanced a trifle; and with us sales have been to the full as brisk as formerly. A great 
quantity of grain has been sold in the course of the month, to enable the farmer to 
meet the Candlemas cemand. Good oats for seed are expected to advance in price 
next month. Beans have been much deteriorated by the worm, and sound samples are 
in request. Peas or beans wt ae though part of the grain be wasted, if the eye 
is safe ; but they seldom produce healthy plants. Labourers are morg regularly en- 
ployed than they have been for some seasons past. Wages, per short winter day of se~ 
ven hours, Is. 2d. F 
February 13. 
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CORN MARKETS.—Edinburgh. 
Wheat. 
Oatmeal. |B& P.M 
1821. Barley.| Oats. | Pease, |Potat.) 197, eal] 
Boll] Prices. Av.pr. | p-peck, |Peck. |Bls. | Peck, 
Jan. 17] 614|25 6 1 150 190}156186| 10 | 8 10|Jan. 16 64 
241 8581260590150 2 117621015 0196/156190] 10 | 8 10 23; 650} 1 2) 44] 11 
st 622)260 590150 8 1176210150 186)156186) 10 | 8 10 50} 560} 1 2 52) 11 
Feb, 7| 791{240590)29 10 118.0 10 | 8 10/Feb. 6} 514} 1 2) 56] 11 
Glasgow. 
Wheat, 240 Ibs. Vats,-204 ibs. | Barley, 520 ibs, |Bns.&Pse. }Uatmeal| Flour, 
Dantzic.|For.red.|British.} Irish. | British. |English.| Scots iStir. Mea.| 140 Ibs.) 2801 
& 8.|s- 8, d.s.d.j d.js.d.9. djs. d. s. 5. 
Jan. 19] 56 37 0130 35126 35601160190) 21 22 }240250)19 0 21/19 22 0 [17018951 52 
6| 36 37 O50 SE O18 6] 22 124025019 O 2119 220 52 
Feb. 25657030 35/26 16 22 0 119024619 21/19 22 0 [17 0189/51 52 
9 56 37 ed 35/26 356 0)160180) 18 21 6 [236240/19 21/19 22 0 [16618651 S52 
Haddington. Dalkeith. 
Wheat. Oatmeal, 
Barley.| Oats. | Pease. | Beans. 
Bolls.| Prices. | Av. pr. 1821. | per Boll. PerPek. 
s. d. sedis. |s & djs dys sd. s. d. s.d.| 
Jan. 19] 955 | 26 0 36 29 9 200/14 18 6 14 180) 14 18 OJan. 15155 16 5 1 1 
799 | 26 O 36 29 10 21 6/14 18 O15 17014 18.0 2215 6 16 3) 1 
Feb. 2] 558126 6 36 3) 30 2 210/135 17 0115 170) 12 170 29115 6 16 O} 1 
9] 636 | 26 34 6] 350 O [16 216,14 18 0) 15 170) 14 186/Feb. 5/15 5 16 
London. 
Wheat. Oats. Beans. Pease. Flour, 25010. }Quar. 
1821. | gr. | | Batley. ponPotat.| Pigeon. Tick. Boibng.) Grey.| Fine.) 2d.) | Loaf. 
Jan, 601/26 28] 929 29116 26 271/32 34/26 28) 38 40/28 32) 50 55/45 10 
22746 60126 30) 23 28 27124 28152 54/23 26) 38 40/25 30) 50 55/45 SOW 10 
29154 60128 30] 20 26516 27/24 28/28 32125 26) 58 40/26 30/50 55/45 50/0 10 
Feb. 5) 44 60/28 30] 20 26/16 26 [24 27} 28 58 40 (26 10 
Liverpool. 
Wheat, R Beans, | P 
182, Oats. Barley. ye, ease, 
| 45 Ib. 60 lb. | per qr. | per qr- | per qr. 
d. s. d. s. d.js.d. S | | |S 
Jan. 1674 8 9293 033546) —— | 37 45 | 54 62)59 41 
7690293 033 46| — | 37 45 | 54 62 | 59 41 
7690283 032346) —— | 36 44] 34 56 | 58 59 
676 9 62 933.46] —— 54 38 | 50 54/58 59 
England and Wales. 
Brley. \Oatm. 
1821. Wht.}| Rye. Oats. | Beans. 4n 1p. 
s. d. | de die & dps djs d- 
54 34.21/25 111 35 0) 20 
13) 54 35 125 18 9} 32 11 (54 0; 21 
58 35 @ 127 Of 28 7135 4/20 
27154 81.34 7.125 218 5) 32 0 1353 10/20 


Rye, bol, or Big, 350 Beans, 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT, 
PRICES 10, 1821. 
LEITH. Guiascow. | LivErPooL.| Lownpoy. 
Sucar, Muse. cwt. 

B. P. Dry Brown, . | 60s. 65 | 57 62 | 58 61 | 57 60 
Mid. Good, & Fine Mid.) 76 86 | 62 74} 6) 71} 61 67 
Fine and very fine, . | 84 96 | — — | 78 85 | 73 8l 
Brazil, Brown, . . . | — —_|— — | 23 30 | 23 95 
Refined, Double Loaves, [130 145 | — — 1 1db)12 
Powder ditto, . . . 110 | — | — 90 110 
Single ditto, . 103 108 —_ — — — 
Large ditto, . . 91 94) — — | 88 89 
Crushed Lumps, . . | 44 56 | — —|— 
MOLASSES, British,". . .| 27 27 6 | 27 28 | 28 

Jamaica, . 
Ord. good, and fine ord.}115 122 | 112 119 )115 121 } 8&6 117 
Fine and very fine, .| —  — 134 140 [132138 
Dutch, Triage & ord.| 80 1b | — — | 90 116) — com 
4 Ord. good, & fine ord. |120 128 | — — }120 126 | — om 
St Domingo,. . . . « {122 126 |} — — j114 
PIMENTO (in Bond), Ib. 8} 8 8 8) — 
SprritsJam. Rum160.P.| 2s 10d 7 2 22 4/25 40 
Brandy, ga. . | 4 0 — 40 
Aqua, . woe | am am | == 
Wines, Clar. Ist Gr. hhd. | 60 64) — — |300 600 
Portugal Red, pipe, . | 35 46) — —|450 520 
Spanish White, butt. . | 34 % | — | — }300 600 
Teneriffe, pipe, . . | 30 32) — —|— 
Madeira, . . .| 55 65 | — — | 28. 40 
Locwoop, Jamaica, ton, .| £7 771515 6 O1}615 7 OF610 70 
ru Honduras, . . «. 8 06 64615 7 516% 70 
Fustic, Jamaica,. . . 7 —|710 8 017 0710/7 0 80 
Inp1Go, Caraceas fine, lb. 6 8 638 0 9 O}J00 16 
Amer. Pine, 1 6 18 | — —|— —|— 
Ditto Oak, . . . |3 0 — 
_ Honduras Mahogany, |1 4 28/1 23 0 14/011 10 
Tar, American, bri. © | 20 — | 190 
TatLxow, Rus. Yel. Candle, | 52 53 | 53 54 | 53 —/476 — 
Home melted, cwt. . | 56 
Hemp, Riga Rhine, ton, | 45 46|— _-|— — | 42 - 
Petersburgh Clean, . | 42 —}3910 — 
Riga Tn. & Dr. Ra.| 58 — — | 59 60 
Mats, « | 80 | — cine | 75 
Peters. Firsts,} 13 10 14) — | | - 
SHES, etersburgh Pearl, 37 338 — — 
Montreal ditto, cwt. | 41 46 | 41 42 | 40 — | 4) 4) 6 
Pot, . « | 98 44 | 35 36 | 326 33 0} 31 34 
Ort, Whale, tun, ., . (£2210 —/23 2310) — | 22 
Tosacco, Virg. fine, lb..|] — 64 7] 6 Wo 540 810 8 
Corrows, Bowed Georgia, | — OnHO 9 01010 9.011 
Demerara and Berbice, } — —{/10 2/010 1 1 ! 
Pernambuco, | — 12/1 01 Og 
we —/10 11/011 1 O10 
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Course of Exchange, London, February 6.—Amsterdam, 12: 9. Ditto, at sight, 
12: 6. Rotterdam, 12: 10. Antwerp, 12: 10. Hamburgh, 32: 2. Altona, 
33:3. Paris, 3 days sight, 25: 75. Bourdeaux, 26: 5. Frankfort on the 
Maine, 156. Madrid, 36. .Cadiz,.354. Gibraltar, 304. Leghorn, 463. Genoa, 
433. Lisbon, 49§.. Oporto, 50, Rio Janeiro, 50. Dublin, 8 per cent. Cork, 8 
per cent. 


Prices of Bullion per oz—Foreign gold in bars, L.3:17: 104. New dollars, 
L.0; 4: 104. Silver in bars, standard, L.0: 4: 114. 


Premiums of Insurance at Lloyd’s.—Guernsey or Jersey, 15s. 94.—Cork or Dublin, 
lis. 9d.—Belfast, 15s. 9d.—Hamburgh, 45s.—Madeira, 20s.—Jamaica, 30s.— 
Greenland out and home, 4 gs. to 5 gs. 


Weekly Prices of the Public Funds, from January 17, to February 7, 1821. 


Jan. 17. | Jan. 24. | Jan. 31. | Feb. 7. 
Bank stock, ~~ — 225 228 229% 
3 per cent. reduced, 69% 703 724 73 
3 per cent. consols, 69 70} 714 ia} 
33 per cent. do. 78% 814 83 
4 per cent. do. 87} 883 894 914 
5 per cent. navy annuities 1034 105 105 i 1064 
India Stock, 225 228 2304 
— Bonds, 33 pr.| 38 pr.) 44 pr.| 42 pr. 
Exchequer bills, 24d. _— 56 pr. & prj 6 pr. 
Consols for account, 704 70} 713 734 
Omnium, ieee 14 pr. 24 pr. 44 pr. om 
French 5 per cents. 80 f. 45c.181f. 40 40c.) — 


ALPHABETICAL List of ENGLIsH BANKRUPTS, announced between the 20th 
December 1820, and 20th January 1821 ; extracted from the London Gazette. 


Aaron, L. Chatham, navy-agent Farrar, G. Mincing-lane, merchant 
Abitol, M. Bury-street, St James, merchant Fell, H. Walbrook, merchant 
Allen, C. Shad Thames, lighterman Forest, T. Liverpool, -wine-merchant 
Bailey, J. Birmingham, grocer Foter, T. William-street, Newington, builder 
Rarehead, J. New Malton, Yorkshire, corn-factor Gilbert, W. R. Leicester, woolstapler 
Rarton, H. Paul’s Cray, Kent, miller Glasscott, B. Cheapside, jeweller 
Baggot, J. Bromyard, Herefordshire, skinner Graddon, E. Nassau-street, Middlesex Hospital, 
Bellis, J. Chestey, grocer piano-forte-maker 
Billing, J. H. jun, Old City Chambers, flour-factor Hall, H. B. New Alresford, Hampshire, maltster 
BKoyn, J. Crutehed Friars, grocer Harris, H. Argyle-street, Westminster, grocer 
Bruggenkate, G. A. T. Little Eastcheap, mer- Harrison, W. H. Farmfield, Nottinghamshire, 
Bryon, H Hardinan, Li 1, merchant 
ryon, H. Hammersmith merchant : man, E. Liverpool, mere 
Bunyon, G, Jerusalem ( , Cornhill, Hanson, J. sen. Wakefield, oil-crusher 
master-mariner Hatton, J. Overton, Cheshire, miller 
Bulkey, G, Great Titchfield-street, Oxford-road Heclis, E. Chorley, spirt-merchant 
Butler, S. Sherston Magna, Wiltshire, innholder  Hennell, D. Kettering, 
Carter, R. Hertford, farmer Hewitt, R. North Shields, linen-draper 
Clarke, G. High-row, Knightsbridge, carpenter Hogg, G. William-street, Newington Causeway, 
Chapman, T. jun. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, master- plumber : . 
mariner Hodson, G. and Higgs, W. Bristol, leather-factors 
Chapman, C, W, Finch-lahe, stockbroker Hollands, B. High-street, Shadwell, corn-chandler 
Charlesworth, J. Aldmonbury, clothier Holt, M, Stoke, Sussex, watehmak er 
Christy, J. Old-gravel-lane, master-mariner . Hepe, T. Sandwich, toyman 
Coates, C. Bedminster, Somersetshire, tanner Howell, H. Knaresborough, grocer 
Coombs, W. Norton St Philip, Somersetshire, Jackson, G. Birmingham, grocer 
on Jennings, J. Sittings urne, 
rey, T. Strand, coffee-house-keeper Judd, J. Derby, iankeeper 
Davis, nh Bristol, merchant : Keddell, J, H. Balsam Heath, Moreley, sword- 
Dellin, T. Birmingham, dealer eutler 
Douglas, T. London, merchant |. “Kerby, H. Margate, coach master 
Dorn , J. Manchester, winedealer Kidd, W Neweastle-upon-T yne, linen-draper 
Duffield, W. Darlaston, Staffordshire, nail-manu- Knigh' me Chipping Sodbury, Gloucestershire, 
ealer. 
Dument, J. L. Austin Friars, merchant Landles, J. and J. Berwick-upon-T weed, mer- 


Durkin, J. and W. Southampton, ship-builders chants 
Edwards, Alton, Hamipe re, fronmonger Landles, G. Lower Thames-street, fish-factor 
Ellis, S., and Glover, G, Alderigate-street, dry-. Levy, J. Newsroad, St George’s in the East, mer- 


nt 
Figies, W, Ruswarp, Yorkshire Aster, J. and B. Lceds, woolstaplers 
Facey, J. cook i Mackin, D. C. Cornhill, merchant 
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Mayor, E. and Heeling, J. Shelton, Staffordshire, 
factors 


Marshall, W. Regent street, Westminster, statuary 
Marsh, E. Huddersfield, grocer 

Malcolm, W. Great St Helens, merchant 
Matthews, P. Gibson-street, Lambeth, builder 
M‘Donald, H, jun. Liverpool, merchant 
Melbuish, G. ¢ editon, Devonshire, tanner 
Millar, A. and J. C. Bishopsgate-street, merchants 
Mitchell, E. and S. Norwich, wine-merehants 
Mollineux, M. Birmingham, 

Ockley, V. Terrington, Norfolk, shop-keeper 
Offer, R. Bathwick, Somersetshire, plasterer 
Parsons, R. R. and T. Widcombe, Somersetshire, 

corn-factors 

Parkinson, G. Failsworth, Lancashire, tanner 
Parsey, S. Ironmonger-row, oilman 

Parks, T. and Lawton, A. Birmingham, merchants 
Pearson, T. Halifax, butcher 

Plaskett, J. Dock-head, stave-merchant 

Reed, H. Mill-street, Bermondsey, corn-dealer 
Reynolds, R. Shabroke, Devonshire, tanner 
H. Ormskirk, Lancashire, liquor-mer- 

- chant 
Richardson, J. Manchester, joiner : 
Rollinson, R. Great Suffolk, miller 
Roosse, J. Liv optician 
Ross, A. and Murray, J. Leadenhall-buildings, 
Gracechurch-street, merchants 
Royder, T, and Nasmyth, J. Fenchurch-street, 
merchants 

Sanders, J. Ivybridge, Devonshire, tanner 
Shepherd, W. Kennington Cross, jeweller 

Shand, F. Liv 1, iron-merchant 
5 W, Chapel Allerton, Leeds, dealer in cat- 
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Shingles, S. Basinghall-strect, 
Shruffrey, J grocer 


Simmonds, FE. Stanway, and Simmonds, , 
comb, Gloucestershire T. Wineh- 


Singleton, J. Huddersfield, clothier 
Smith, W. Naburn G i 
~ range, Yorkshire, corn-fac- 


Spurrier, J. and Barker, J. Bellbro 

_cestershire, Wee. 
Stainer, R. chester, Somersetshire, innk. 
Statham, F. and Shakespeare, G. Pall Mall, black 

° y Hall, Gloucestershire, dealer 

Swann, W. Shiffnal, Shropshire, tailor 
Taylor, J. Sheffield, merchant 
Thomas, D. London-street, china-man 


Thatcher, T, M. Hungerford-wharf, Strand, coal- 


merchant 

Turner, R. L 1, butcher 
Tweed, T. J. Boucham, Essex, farmer 
Vipond, G. Ludgate-hill, linen-draper 


“=. R. St Thomas Apostle, Devonshire, inn- 

eeper 

Wells, J. W. Cambridge-h . 
dge-heath, Hackney-road, 


bu r 
Webb, G. Cornhill, dealer 
horse-dealer 
hite, J. thampten-row, Russell-square, d 
Wildman, J. wer 
chan 


Woolis, J. Woolwich, timber-merchant 


_ Wren, A. and E. Reading, butehers 


Wright, J. Strand, wine-merchant 
Wylie, Ww. Southampton-buildings, merchant 


ALPHABETICAL List of BANKRUPTCIES and DivipENDs, announce d 
. January 1821, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


 SEQUESTRATIONS. 


Blair, James, Dumbarton, shipmaster 

Buchannan, William, Glasgow, merchant and 
commission agent 

Cant, William, Inverness, innkeeper 

Fleming, John and Son, Langloan, merchants 

Gill, John, Aberdeen, ship-builder 

Hume, Walter, Kelso, merchant 

Hyde, David; Dunoon, cattlo-dealer 

Kincaid, Thomas, Leith, merchant 

Lamb and Miller, Glasgow, merchants 

M‘Naughton, Peter, Perth, merchant tailor 

—— James Blackwood, coal and lime mer- 
t 

Marr, George, Anstruther, ship-builder 

Oddy, George, Tradestown, Glasgow, grocer 

son Co. Glasgow, and Pattison, and Bro- 

ther, Philadelphia, merchanta 


' Saunders, John, jun. Leith, merchant 


Sinclair, Daniel, Eastfield, Glasgow, horse-dealer 
Smith, David, Paisley, grocer and 
Steel, James, Port w, cooper 


Taylor, Joseph, Glasgow, merchant 
DIVIDENDS. 


Alexander, Inv 


Rev. 
Moir, idm,’ Musslburg 


Clark, merchant there 


White, Thomas, Edinburgh, merchant Ww. 
Scott, accountant there 


TAE LATE MR ROBERT THOMSON, 


THE magnitude of the cotton manufac- 


| ture, so recently and rapidly established in 


this country, naturally calls the public at- 
tention to its origin. 


The late RopERT THomson of Glasgow, 


who died on the 15th December last, was 
the first se who attempted the manu- 


facture of cotton in Scotland. ‘To 
. the coincidence of a few trifling circum. 
_ stances, the seat of the manufacture owes 
its existence. : 
Mr Thomson was originally bred to the 


Tinen trade, which he carried on extensive- 


ly, till about the year 1778. at that. time 
he was connected with his brother-in-law, 
the late James Monteith, Esq. 


Mr Monteith being frequently at that 
time in Londaa 
accidentally, to attend a public sale at the 
East India Ware-house; | t other 

s offered was a few bales.of East In- 

ia cotton yarn; these hé fot a 
voy sum; the article being thought 
ess, from the manner in ‘which was 
bound up, it was called: bird. nest cotten, 
as it resembled birds” nests. © These were 
sent to Glasgow for ‘experimént ; the tex- 
ture was beautiful, ‘but the di ry was 
to find means to prepare it $9.88, to be fit 
the weaver; a machine, however, w2s 
contrived that answered the purpose. Mr 
soon put it to use, by applying 
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Brown, Mathew, and Co. Glasgow, manutfactur- 
if ers; by J. M‘Gavin, aceountant there 
ee Campbell, Peter, and Co. and Alexander Camp- 
bell and Co. Glasgow, manufacturers ; by 
| \ ee Wallace, accountant, Glasgow 
rahe Cramond, David, Letham-mill, miller; by Col- 
ge’, vil and Sen, writers, Arbroath 
= ; Dods, James, Edinburgh, wright and builder ; by 
J. Lauder and Co. $435, High Street tv. 
Hector, James, Aberdeen, merchant ; by J. Ewing, 
advocate there 
ish 
by 
bes Stevenson, merchant, nburgh 
Robertson, _ Inverness, mexchant ; by W. 
| | | : 
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it as wett for lawns, which produced an 
article then called bastard muslins, for 
which he soon found a_ good demand, 
India muslins being then fashionable, and 
very expensive. Encouraged by a demand 
for this new article, every search was made 
for supplies of the East India material, 
which was but partially to be procured, it 
being prohibited by law soon after. It 
then occurred, that if cotton twist could be 
spun as fine as the French lawn yarn, it 
might be advantageously substituted. — 
This was attempted, and partially succeed- 
ed. Soon after this period, Arkwright came 


forward with his spinning jennies, which 
was laid hold of by the manufacturers of 
Glasgow for their supplies. The result of 
these attempts are well known, and to 
them this part of the country is indebted 
for the greatest branch of trade and manu- 
facture that it possesses, or probably ever 
will possess. 

The cotton trade is now carried on to the 
extent annually of upwards of L. 40,000,000 
Sterling. 

The value of the raw material imported 
estimated about L.2,500,000 annu- 

y: 


THE LATE MRS 


WueEn those whose genius or talents 
have contributed, in any degree, to the in- 
struction or enjoymeut of mankind, have 
finished their earthly career, and can no 
longer add to the obligations we owe them, 
there isa melancholy pleasure in looking 
back upon what they have done, and pay- 
ing some tribute of gratitude to their me- 
mory. No one who has ever delighted in 
wusical numbers, expressive of refined 
and tender sentiments, and is acquainted 
with the writings of the late Mrs Joun 
HuNTER, will question her claim to such 
a token of respect. The verses, On No- 
vember 1784 ;" the beautiful address to 
Fancy, under. the title of **La Douce 
Chimere,” with several of her miscella- 
neous poems, show that she possessed the 
feeling and imagination of genius: but, as 
her songs are the portion of her works 
which are best known, and mark more 
her style of writing, the fol- 
owing observations shall be confined to 
them. In appreciating her merits as a 
lyric poet, we ought to recollect how few 
songs, before her time, were to be found 
in the English language, that were worthy 
of being sung by the cultivated and re- 
fined, or were truly expressive of the pa- 
thetic melodies to which they were join- 
ed. The cruelty of Delia, receiving a rose- 
ud or presenting a nosegay to the fair 
Idol, complimentary gallantry, or the silly 
courtship of imaginary shepherds, were 
the usnal subjects of our politer popular 
songs; though a few of superior excellence 
inight indeed be discovered, like rare jew- 

closed up in the valumes of our ciassi- 
r poets. Mrs Hunter had the good taste, 
= Sood sense and feeling, to strike into a 

‘er path, and to take deep and tender 

'ng, a8 arising from some implied si- 
‘uation of passion or distress, for the sub- 
ject of her verses. The superiority of this 
was immediately felt; and. the 

oe her songs that were known to the 
pudlic-* ‘The Son of Alknomook,’ 

Queen Mary’s Lament,” Sc. became exe 
‘cedingly populat, ‘They liad also one 


JOHN HUNTER. 


great advantage to the singer and the lis- 
tener, that, as the love of music had first 
induced the author to write in verse, no 
word was admitted into her measure, 
which conveyed any harshness to a musi- 
cal ear, or was in the least degree at vari- 
ance with the air. 

This good path she pursued ; but con- 
temporaries soon arose whose lyrical works 
more than shared with her the public fa- 
vour ; and her volumeof songs and poems, 
published many years after they were writ 
ten, was less attractive than it would have 
been at an earlier period. It is not, how- 
ever, we are contident, rating her genius 
too high to say, that at this present time, 
when the songs of Burns, Scott, Moore, 
and Byron, enrich the different collections 
of our national airs, the pathos, harmony, 
and elegance of many of her compositions 
have not been surpassed. 

Though fond of reading and music, and 
capable of amusing herself in the closest 
retirement, she had great relish for so- 
ciety ; and at one period of her life mixed 
very often in a circle of agreeable and cul- 
tivated friends, who met together regular- 
ly, many of whom are well known in the 
literary world.* By those friends she was 
respected and admired ; and into whatever 
assembly she entered, the delicacy of her 
face, with the commanding grace of her 
person, gave her a peculiar air of distinc- 
tion, and seldom failed to attract attention. 
But she never ascribed to her own merit 
the notice slie received in society ; feeling 
herself the wife of a celebrated man, she 
was fond of imputing the attention sbe re- 
ceived to the influence of his character ; 
doing injustice to-herself, from a generous 
pride of owing every thing to him: and 
she _mever appeared so much gratified by 
attention and kindness, as when she sup- 
posed it was shewn fo her for his sake. 

The latter years of her life were mostly 


spent, in retirement, though no infirmity 


* Horace Walpole, (Lord Orford,) Mra 
Carter, Mrs Vesey, &c. 
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of age, a slight deafness excepted, prevent- 
ed her from enjoying society. The resour- 
ces of her books and her pen never failed 
her ; many of her songs, and other poems, 
written at an advanced age, are very beau- 
tiful, and some of them are of a more 
cheerful character than the productions of 
her younger days. She also wrote many 
letters to her friends, and her flow of ideas, 
and facility of diction, made it an amusing 
and pleasant occupation. 

She was an affectionate relation; and, 
where she was attached and had opportu- 


nity, she was a warm, useful, and steady 
friend. ‘To her contemporary writers, par. 
ticularly the poets of these days, she was a 
charitable critic, and a warm and generous 
The she received from 

em was repaid with no grudging or nig. 
gard danke To as 
plying to her own works, she was mild, 
considerate, and forgiving.—This distin. 
guished woman departed this life on the 
7th of January 1821, after a lingering ill. 
ness, which she bore with great patience, 
in the 79th year of her age. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

June 22, 1820. At Moorshedebad, Ben- 
gal, the lady of Mr John Campbell, a son. 

Aug. 22. At Calcutta, the lady of George 
Swinton, Esq. civil service, a son. 

24. At Madras, the lady of Captain 
Tweedie, 2d Madras native infantry, a son. 

25. At Cannanore, Madras, the lady of 
Lieut.-Colonel Robert M‘Dowall, a son. 

Dec. 20. At Charlotte Street, Leith, Mrs 
Menzies, a daughter. 

21. At Grulin, Mrs Macquarie of Glen- 
forsa, a daughter. 

24. At Leicester, the lady of Major Dal- 
zell of Glena, a son. 

26. At St George’s Place, Glasgow, Mrs 
Carrick, a daughter. 

Jan. 2; 1821. The Marchioness of Bland- 
ford, a daughter. 

3. At Upper Belgrave Place, London, 
Mrs Charles Graham, a daughter. 

— At Leith Mount, Mrs Glover, a 
daughter. 

5. At Canterbury, the lady of Robert 
Grant, Esq. of the 4th light dragoons, a 
daughter. 

— At No. 8, Low Calton, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Tyrie, an out patient of Dr Thatcher's 
Dispensary, and wife of Mr Tyrie, shoe- 
maker, was safely delivered of a son, being 
her first child, in the 48th year of her age, 
and having been married upwards of 21 
years. Both the mother and infant are 
doing well. 

G. At Edinburgh, the lady of Major 
James Harvey, a son. 

7- Mrs W York Place, Edinburgh, 
a daughter. 

— At Nottingham Place, Edinburgh, 
the lady of Robert Hartshorn Barber, Esq. 
a son. 

— At Ruchill, the of William 
Baillie, Esq. of Polkemmet, a daughter. 
8. The lady of ‘Woodbine » Esq. 
St James's Place, London, 


10. At Stonefield, the lady of John 
Campbell, Esq. of Stonefield, a daughter. 

— At London, the lady of Major 
Moodie, royal engineers, a son. 

11. At Springfield Cottage, Alverstoke, 
Hants, the lady of Captain Charles Men- 
zies, R. M. Artillery, a son. 

— In Albany Street, Edinburgh, Lady 
John Campbell, a son. 

12. At Maulesden, near Brechin, the 
lady of Colin Gib, Esq. a son. 

— The lady of J. N. Macleod, Esq. a 
son. 

14. At Anack Cottage, Clapham, the 
lady of Alexander Grant, Esq. a son. 

15. Of a daughter, at Hatton House, 
Middlesex, the lady of Captain Langslow, 
(Bengal establishment,) her fifth child. 
The eldest was born in Africa, the next in 
Asia, and the third in North America. 

18. Mrs Trotter, Abercromby Place, 
Edinburgh, a daughter. 

— At Schivas, the lady of Alexander 
Forbes Irvine, Esq. a daughter. 

19. Mrs Thomas Kinnear, Great King 
Street, Edinburgh, a son. 

— At Edinburgh, the lady of A. Mat- 
land Gibson, younger of Cliftonhall, a son. 

20. At Holland Lodge, Newington, 
Edinburgh, Mrs Colonel Walker, a son. 

25. In Charlotte Square, the lady of the 
Lord Justice Clerk, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

July 7, 1820. At Madras, Captain Dun- 
can Ogilvie, 2d regiment native ‘infantry, 
to Jane, daughter of the Rev. Dr Duncan, 
Ratho. 

13. At Bombay, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hunter Blair, 87th regiment, to Eliza, el. 
dest daughter of Thomas Morris, Esq. 

Nov. At Madeira, on ‘board his Briten- 
nic Majesty’s ship ‘Esk, John ‘Telling, Esq- 
to the illustrious Lady Donna Juliana 


~Jeonora da Cunha Tella. 
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po to Eleanor, youngest daughter of 
the late William Fyfe, Esq, of the is!xnd 

Jamaica. 

“2. At London, the Rev. A. A. Edge, 
Rector of Wetheringham, to Mrs Graham, 
daughter of the late Sir William Cunning- 
ham of Robertland, Bart. 

_. Lieutenant-Colonel Robert Torrens, 
to Miss Esther S, Serle, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Ambrose Serle, Esq. Com- 
missioner of the Transport Board. 

92, At Greenhall, John Arnot, Esq. 
Elpheston Place, to Agnes, daughter of 
Peter Handyside, Esq. 

27. At St George’s Church, Hanover 
Square, London, William Fullarton Lind- 
say Carnegie, Esq. of Spynie and Boysack, 
county of Angus, to the Right Hon. Lady 
Jane Christian Carnegie, fourth daughter 
of the Earl of Northesk. 

30. At Mellendean, Charles Abraham 
Leslie, Esq. eldest son of Sir John Leslie, 
Bart. of Wardes and Findrassie, to Anna, 
third daughter of Adam Walker, Esq. of 
Muirhouselaw, Roxburghshire. 

Jan. 1, 1821. At Dumfries, Robert 
Kirk, Esq. of Craiglearen, to Miss Jean 
Farries, hter of Mr Jatnes Farries, 
Closeburn. 

— At Edinburgh, David Hay, M. D. 
to B. Augusta, daughter of Alexander 
Walker, Esq. 21, Queen Street. 

2. At Inveresk House, Joshua Henry 
Mackenzie, Esq. advocate, to the Hon. 
Helen Anne Mackenzie, youngest daugh- 
. * the late Right Hon. the Karl of Sea- 
orth. 

4. At Aberdeen, George Wilson, Esq. 
younger of Glasgowego, advocate, to Ag- 
nes, second daughter of Wm. Dyce, M. D. 

%. At Glasgow, William Wallace, Esq. 
to Janet Crawford, eldest daughter of Sa- 
muel Cooper, Esq. of Ballindalloch. 

9. At Great Baddow, in Essex, Major- 
General Robert Douglass, to Mary, eldest 
daughter of William Packer, Esq. former- 
i of Charlotte Street, Bloomsbury, Lon- 

on. 

10. At Edinburgh, Robert Haig, Esq. 
Dublin, to Eliza, youngest daughter of 
George Chalmer, Esq. lately of Westcombe 
ae Somersetshire, and formerly of Ma- 

ras. 

Il. At St Mary-le-Bonne church, Lon- 
don, Captain the Hon. Kdward Cust, M. P. 
Equerry to his Royal Highness Prince 
Leopold, to Mary Ann, only daughter of 

te L. W. Boode, Esq. 

— At Montrose, James Smart,.M. D. 
of the Madras medical-establishment, to 
Louisa, eldest daughter of Thomas Dougal, 
Esq. banker there, 
the Rev, William Ram- 

> Minister of Alyth, to Mary, daughter 
‘ye M‘Nicoll; factor for the of 


Graham. 


17. At Dudwick, Stewart Leith, Esq. 
. Jean, only daughter of Captain George 

ar. 

18. At Rosehill House, in Hampshire, 
James Cruickshank, Esq. eldest son of 
James Cruickshank, Esq. of Langley Park, 
in the county of Angus, to the Right Hon. 
Lady Ann Letitia Carnegie, second daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Northesk. 

19. At Dunkeld, William Ranken, Esq. 

Eskmount, to Janet Susanna, daughter of 
Robert Cargill, Esq. 
' 22. At Greenock, John Macmillan, Esq. 
surgeon, R. N. to Miss Mary Ann Lamont, 
daughter of the late Captain John Lay 
mont. 

— At Greenock, Robert Corscaden, 
Esq. city of Londonderry, to Helen, eldest 
daughter of the late Mr John Findlater, of 
Greenock. 

— At Dumfries, the Rev. H. Steven- 
son, to Mary Ann Walker. 

— At Wytham Abbey, the seat of the 
Earl of Abingdon, by the Rev. Dr Mar- 
low, President of St John’s College, Ox. 
ford, Charles John Baillie Hamilton, Esq. 
second son of the late Archdeacon Hamil- 
ton and Lady Charlotte Hamilton, to the 
Right Hon. Lady Caroline Bertie, sister to 
the Earl of Abingdon. 

24. Capt, John Ross, of the Hon. East 
India Company’s service, to Miss Rose, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. Alex. Rose, 
one of the ministers of Inverness. 

25. At Edinburgh, Robert Cadell, Esq. 
bookseller, to Anne Fletcher, eldest daugh- 
ter of George Mylne, Esq. Howe Street. 

Lately. At Edinburgh, Wm. Russell, 
Esq. advocate, to Margaret, eldest daugh- 
ter of C. F. Du Fresne, Esq. 

DEATHS. 
1820. April At Hassingbad, of the 
jungle fever, Lieut. John Campbell, of the 
10th regiment of Bengal Native Infantry. 

June. At Surat, much lamented, Cap- 
tain Robert Campbell, of the Bombay 
Army. He distinguished himself particu- 
larly in the late Indian war, and was bro- 
ther to Captain Colin Campbell, of the 
Navy, and Major John Campbell, late of 
the 55th regiment, who was severelywound- 
ed, being shot through the body at Ber- 
gen-op-Zoom ; the only two surviving bro- 
thers out of seven brought up in the service 
of their country. 

Sept. 1. At Nassau, New Providence, in 
the prime of life, Anne Susan, wife of 
Lieut.-Colonel Frederick ‘Tomkins; and 
eldest d.ughter of Commissioner Woodriff, 
of ‘the Navy; and on the 4th of the same 
month, Lieut.-Colonel Frederick Tomkins, 
in hig 42d year, 

Oct. 10. At St Ann’s, Jamaica, Mrs Dr 
William Graham.—Also, at St Alban’s, 
same island, on 23d October, Dr 
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22. one St Mary's, Jamaica, 
Walter P 

Nov. 1. At Pah Town, in Berbice, 
His Excellency H. W. Bentinck, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of that colony. ' 

12. A negro man, a native of Acra, at 
the residence of Captain Miller, in the 
town of Woodstock, Shedonoah County, 
United States, at the advanced age of 114 


ears. 

Dec. 15, At his house, Buchanan Street, 
Glasgow, Robert Thomson, sen. Esq. in 
the 79th year of hisage. As a manufac- 
turer, he was among the first, if not the 
very first, who introduced the cotton manu- 
facture into that place, and he prosecuted 
that branch for a long period with equal 
ability and success. 

— At the Manse of Kingarth, Bute, the 
Rev. Mark Marshall. : 

17. At Aberdeen, Mr Alex. Scott, writer, 
aged 83. 

— At Ayr, Mrs Heriot Reid, relict of 


Major S. Doolittle, Heligoland. 


18. At Oban, at an advanced age, Mr 
Hugh Stevenson, senior, a gentleman well 
known and highly Foe espa Of him and 
his brother (who died a few years ago) the 
following honourable mention is made in 
the Statistical Account of Scotland. “* We 
cannot omit mentioning here, with all due 
respect, two gentlemen,” brothers, of the 
name of Stevenson, who have contributed 
very much, by their industry and activity, 
to the improvement and ity of Oban. 
They came to the place in 1778, in the 
line of plain tradesmen; and, by their 
poe and ability, displayed in various 

ranches of traffic, they have greatly im- 
roved their own fortunes, while they 
ve at the same time promoted the good 
of the country at large ; Oban, in particu. 
lar, may look on them as its founders; for 
the elder brother commenced, and succes- 
sively keeps up the business of ship-build- 
ing—a branch never attempted to any ex- 
tent before in this country; and the 
unger brother employs also many artifi- 
cers in house-building. In a w Oban 
and its environs are singularly indebted to 

— At Berry, near Gosport, George, the 
son of Captain M*Kinley, R. N. 

— At Brunswick, in the 43d year of his 
age, Augustus Duke of Brunswick, the last 
brother to her nt Majesty. 

— At Burnof Aberarder, Mrs M‘Tavish, 
ard of Garthbeg. 

At Manse Lochell, Cushnie, 
the Rev. Anderson, aged 54. 

— At her house, Prince’s Street, Kdin. 
burgh, Miss Margaret Law, eldest 
ter of the late James Law, Esq. of Brun- 


ton. 
-— At Burntisland, Miss Ann Ballantine. 
20. At his house, 19, St Patrick's 
Square, Edinburgh, Mr Robert Laing, 
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much respected and regretted by his friends 
and acquaintances. 

21. At Edinburgh, Lieut.-Colonel John 
Grant, late of Lurg. 

24. At Holyroodhouse, the Right Hon. 
ourable Lady Elizabeth Murray, in the 
78th year of her age. 

25. At Forthside, near Stirling, Mrs 
Wallace of Forthside, in her 85th year. 

— At Hutton Hall, Mrs Catherine 
Hume, wife of Robert Johnston, Esq. of 
Hutton Hall, daughter ef the late John 
Hume, Esq. of Ninewells, and nicee of the 
celebrated philosopher and historian of 
England. 

26. At Trieste, M. Fouche, Duke of 
Otranto. 

— At Dundee, Mrs Janet Preston, 
daughter of the Rev. George Preston, late 
minister of the gospel at Markinch, in 
Fifeshire. 

— At Angers, Charles, Vicomte Walsh 
de Serrant, brother to the late Viscountess 
Southwell. 

27. At Dalkeith, at an advanced age, 
Mr Adam Young. 

— At her house in Aberdeen, Mrs Eli- 
zabeth Forbes of Blackford. 

29. At her own house, Saltcoats, at an 
advanced age, and after a painful and 
lingering illness, which she sustained with 
exemplary patience and resignation, Miss 
Grizel Dow, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
Robert Dow, late minister of Ardrossan, 
Ayrshire. 

— At Pitfour, Aberdeenshire, in his 
72d year, George Ferguson, Esq. of Pitfour, 
only surviving brother of the late James 
Ferguson, M. P. for that count 

— At M‘Cubbington, parish of Dun- 
score, William Crosbie, - of M*Cub- 
bington, in the 82d year of his age. 

_ 29. The Rev. Richard Smith, Rector a 
Maiston, Yorkshire, and € in to 
Cathcart. 

30, At Cholmondeley House, Piccadilly, 
London, the infant son of Colonel and 
Lady Charlotte Seymour. 

At Lissau, Ireland, at the advanced 
age of 85, the Right Hon. John Staples, 
one of his Majesty’s Most Honourable 
Privy Council. 

31. James Dickson, Esq. of Alton, mer- 
chant, Hawick. 
ones At Perth, of scarlet fever, — 

2, youngest son, and on the 7th inst. 
Jane, aged 6, youngest daughter of Dr 
M‘Farlane. 

1821. Jan. 1. At Pittenweem, Robert 
Edie, Esq. late Paymaster of the 2d bat- 
talion regiment of foot. 

— At Sanquhar, in the 88th year of her 
age, Mrs Nicolas Murray, relict of Mr 
James Leslie, whe was.one of the ministers 
of Kilmarnock, and only child, by his first 
marriage, of James Murray, Esq. formerly 
of Upper Ingleston, Glencairn. ; 
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br still born son, Mrs Catherine Rannie, 
wife of John Swinton, Esq. of Broad. 


meadows. 

__ At Edinburgh, Mr Wm. Whyte, So- 
licitor, Supreme Courts. 

2. At Edinburgh, in the 87th year of 
her age, Miss Grizel Gray, second daughter 
of the late William Gray, Esq. of New- 
holm. 

— At Montrose, in the 76th year of ber 
age, Mrs Mary Gairdner, relict of William 
Douglas, Esq. merchant, Leith. 

— At Edinburgh, John, third son of 
Coll Macdonald, Esq. writer to the sig- 


net. 
— In Rose Street, Edinburgh, Mr 
Alex. Wallace, in the 80th year of his 
pests Hamburgh, Mrs Ross, widow of 
Dr Colin Ross. 
— At Castle Howard, the seat of Co- 
lonel Howard, William Parnell, Esq. 


— At Glasgow, John Falconer, Esq. 
late merchant in Hamburgh. 

— In Hanover Street, Edinburgh, Dr 
Peter Fair, of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s Service. 

— At Sundrum, John Hamilton, E 
of Suncrum, in the 82d year of his age. 

— At Crayford, Kent, Wm. Thomson, 
M. D. aged 42. 

4. At Bath, Mrs Maria Maxwell, eldest 
daughter of the late Major Hamilton Max- 
well, Ardwell, and widow of Adam Gor- 
don, Esq. formerly Collector of the Cus- 


6. At his house, Pimlico, the Rev. 
David Love, aged 85. 

7. At Ayr, Robert Davidson, Esq. of 


y- 

8. At Guynd, aged 77, Ann Ouchterlo- 
ny, relict of the deceased William Milne, 
Esq. late of F'ullarton and Bonnyton. 

— At St Andrew’s, Mrs Jane Russell, 
=< Mr William Tullis. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Jane Boston, 
relict of the late Rev. Robert Paterson, 


— ‘At Bath, Captain Robert Cutbb ert 
of the Royal Navy. 
Square, Lon- 


— At Clerk's Bridge, Cork, Mrs Mary 
aged 104 years. She was nurse 
Right Rev. Dr Cop- 
Pinger, Roman Catholic Bishep of Clo 
and Sir R. Kellett, Bart. &c. 6% 
9. At Edinburgh, Mrs Charlotte John- 


ston, reli 


weem. 
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1]. At Thurso, Caithness, Alex. Suther- 
land of Wester. _ 

~~ At his house in the Canongate, Edin. 
bane Mr John Mactavish, writer in Edin- 

—— At Culwha, parish of Tongucland 
in the prime ef life, Miss Isabella Sproat. 

12. At Edinburgh, Mr Peter M 
late Lieutenant of the 4th, or King's 
own. 

— At Cupar Fife, Ann, fourth daugh- 
ping James Carstuirs, senior, Esq. writer 

At his house in Brompton Grove, at an 
advanced age, Sir John Macpherson, Bart. 
for many years a member of the Supreme 
Council at Bengal, and afterwards Gover- 
nor General of India. 

— Very suddenly, at his house, No. 12, 
Thistle Street, Edinburgh, Mr_ Robert 
Dick, writer. 

— James Topping, Esq. of Whateroft 
Hall, in the county of Chester, one of his 
Majesty’s Counsel, a Bencher of the Inner 
Temple, and late Attorney-General of the 
County Palatine of Lancaster, and of the 
County Palatine of Durham. 

13. General Gwynn, Colonel of the 
King’s Dragoon Guards, and Governor ef 
Sheerness. 

— At Dundonald Manse, Mrs M‘Leod, 
wife of the Rev. Dr M‘Leod, minister of 
the parish. 

14. At Edinburgh, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Thomas Hill, of the Bengal Artillery. 

— At Bellshill, the Rev. John Brown, 
minister of the Relief Congregation in Fal- 
kirk, in the 41st year of his ministry. Mr 
Brown was a man of a vigorous and dis- 
criminating mind; he had much general 
knowledge, and was an excellent biblical 
scholar. His acquaintance both with a»- 
cient and modern languages was extensive, 
and few equalled him in an aecurate and 
critical knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. 
He was indeed a workman that needed 
not to be ashamed, having been well quali- 
fied rightly to divide the word of truth. 
He will be remembered with respect and 
affection by all who knew him. By_his 
death, sacred lost a steady 
and enlightened friend ; his congregation 
— deprived of an able and faithful 
minister ; to his afflicted widow and fami- 
ly the loss is irreparable. 

— In North Great George Street, Dub- 
lin, A. A. Hely Hutchinson, youngest son 
of the Hon. A. A. Hely Hutchinson, bro- 
ther of Lerd Donoughmore. 


— At Boulogne, Lady Ann Digby, sister 
to the Earl of Cassillis. Her Ladyship 


survived her husband only five weeks, 

15. At Hamilton, the Rey. Dr Alexan- 
der Hutchison. 

16. At Tullymet House, Dr William 
Dick, of Tullymet. 

18, At West Edinburgh, 
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3. At Bath, General Wm. Monro, of ) 
Ansham House. 
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» Lieutenant-Co John Handfield, 
the Royal Engineers, eldest son of Co- ; 
onel Charles Handfield, Commissary.Ge- 
neral of Ireland. 
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Charlotte, only surviving daughter of 
David Millar, Esq. of Ballumbie. 

18. At the residence of Lord Castlecoote, 
First Commissioner of Customs, Dublin, 
Lady Castlecoote. Her Ladyship was 
Elizabeth Ann, eldest daughter and co- 
heiress of Henry Tilson, D.D. of Eagle 
Hill, in the county of Kildare. 

21. At Bellericay, in the county of Es- 
sex, Mrs Douglas, after a very lingering 
and painful illness. 

at Buccleuch Place, Edinburgh, aged 
15, Margaret, second daughter of Mr Alex- 
ander Lawrie, surgeon. 

— At his house, St John’s Hill, Mr 
William Bruce, late banker in Edinburgh, 
much respected. 

— At No. 12, Queen Street, Edinburgh, 
Mr Pietro Lottini, very much regretted. 

— In London, Frances Anne, youngest 
daughter of the late George Lawson, Esq. 
of Kensington Gore. “a 

22. At Aberdeen, aged 68, William 
Copland, Esq. Advocate, Town.Clerk De- 

ute, and Collector of Cess for the city and 
iberties since 1788. 

— At Jamaica Street, Tobago Street, 
Edinburgh, aged 85, Mr John Ferguson, 
late merchant, Dalkeith. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Robert Lesslie, 
hatter, 4, North Bridge. 

23. At Portsmouth, suddenly, Sir George 
Campbell, G. C. B., Admiral of that port. 
The feelings of his amiable lady, and in- 
deed of the whole town, at this sudden 
event, cannot be described. Sir George 
had endeared himself to every individual 
by his many amiable qualities, and the 

r have to regret the loss of a most kind 
efactor. Sir George was 59 years of 
age; he entered the navy very early in 
life; he was made a Post Captain in 1781, 
Rear Admiral in. 1801, Vice Admiral in 


1806, and Admiral of the White in 1814. 


He was appointed Port Admiral at this sta- 
tion in 1817; his term would have expired 
in April next. 

Lately, in America, whither he proceed- 
ed about two years ago, Abraham Thorn- 
ton, whose trial for the murder of Mary 
Ashford, and the singular circumstances 
arising from the appeal of murder, are 


, well known to our readers. 


At Anetto Bay, Kingston, Jamaica, of 
the yellow fever, Alexander, youngest son 
of the late Mr Alexander Pew, Leith. 

At his house in Hill Street, Berkeley 
Square, London, the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Malmesbury, in the 75th year of his age. 


At Exeter, George Gifford, Esq. eldest 


brother of his Majesty's Attorney General. 
At Cowbridge, Glamorganshire, aged 37, 


Alexander Jaffray, Esq. of Kingswells, . 
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Aberdeen. He is to have fall 
a victim to his active humanity, while as 
to gentleman in whose 
company he was skaiting. Both were yp. 
fortunately lost. 

At his house at Charlton, Thomas Long. 
lands, Esq. in his 79th year. 

At Bombay, Colonel John Griffith, Com. 
mandant of the 2d battalion of artillery at 
that Presidency—a man equally distin. 
guished by an active benevolence and cour- 
teous demeanour in private life, as by an 
honourable and meritorious career of mili- 
tary duty. 

Thomas Jones, Esq. of Liandysilio Hall, 
near Llangollen, Denbighshire. Having 
no very near relation, it is said that the 
Lords of the different manors intend to 
take possession of his estates that are situ- 
ate in their respective manors. His real 
and personal property is supposed to amount 
to little short of L. 100,000. It is believed 
that he has made a will, but none has 
yet been found, although considerable re- 
wards are offered for such information as 
may lead to the discovery of a will. Mr 
Jones was a great admirer of the arts, and 
some of the most eminent artists of the 
day always met with a hearty welcome at 


-Llandysilio Hall, whenever they visited 


the remantic vale of Llangollen. 

At Guntoor, in the East Indies, William 
Adamson, Esq. of the Civil Service, Ma- 
dras, and son of the late Alexander Adam- 
son, Esq. of Bombay. 

At his house, near Edinburgh, the cele- 


- brated Herman Boaz, in the 64th year of 


his age. Mr Boaz, by universal consent, 
had long worn the chief laurels of legerde- 
main, being at once the most expert, 


-most various, and most graceful in the 


performance of his tricks. His professiou- 
al visits to Edinburgh were marked by 
one unvarying and honourable circumstance 


_—the profits of a night's performance were 


every time dedicated to charity. But for 
nearly twelve years past he had been disa- 
bled by a paralytic affection, and though 8 
popular and eminent performer for the great- 
er portion of his life, he had not been able 
to ** lay up” for his helpless and declining 
ears, and it is understood that his family 
oa been'left unprovided for. Having fre- 
uently enlivened the masonic meetings in 
is place with his stores of anecdote and 
song, he was attended to his grave by six of 


the Lodges in their regalia, and buried with 
masonic honours; and it is gratifying t° 
learn, that, consistently with the true 


principles of that order, this was done less 


with a view to vain and idle parade, the? 


as the prelude to some exertions in behalf 
of his widow and family. 
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